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INTRODUCTION 

MONTAIGNE, writing four centuries ago on the educational 
value of travel, declared that the principal business of visitors 
to a foreign land should be "to bring back an impression of the 
characteristics and customs" of that country. This precept has 
been so nicely followed by a long succession of familiar French 
travelers in America Charlevoix, Le Page du Pratz, Chastellux, 
Crevecoeur, Brissot de Warville, La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
Moreau de Saint-Mery, Chateaubriand that their memoirs have 
provided some of the most pleasurable and instructive readings 
in the early history of our country. To the highly esteemed and 
useful English translations of these travelers is now added the 
relatively little-known journal of Edouard de Montule, in which 
historians and lay readers alike will discover an entertaining 
and informative depiction of the American scene as it appeared 
shortly after the War of 1812. 

Montule's ambitious itinerary covered more than three 
thousand miles. After a brief visit in November, 1816, to New 
York and Philadelphia, he embarked for the West Indies, landing 
at Saint Thomas, Santo Domingo, and Jamaica. Reaching New 
Orleans, he proceeded on one of the early steamboats to Louisville, 
thence by stagecoach and horseback to Frankfort, Lexington, 
Chillicothe, Wheeling, and Pittsburgh. Turning northward to 
Niagara Falls and Buffalo, he continued across the Finger 
Lake country to Albany and New York, sailing for Italy on 
October 6, 1817. 

The author's natural inquisitiveness, his interest in those 
commonplace things which, in the eyes of a foreigner, often 
appear as noteworthy curiosities, and his eagerness to absorb 
the essential characteristics of each new locality, combine hap- 
pily in a graphic report of places, people, and ways of life from 
the Antilles to the Mississippi Territory and across to the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

In these twenty-four letters, factual details on flora, fauna, 
hunting, geology, roads and modes of travel, currency, agricul- 
ture, industry, and commerce are interspersed with delightfully 
amusing and astute observations on the venturesome, hard- 
working, ingenious Americans whose enterprise and ability 
Montule learned promptly to admire. It is precisely this more 

(9) 



10 EDOUARD DE MONTUUS 

personal side of Ms experiences which enlivens the narrative 
and furnishes such gratifying insight into the tone and genius 
of the times* He bore letters of introduction to Joseph Bonaparte 
and other prominent French expatriates, and, like a true French- 
man, took particular delight in his less formal conversations 
with the numerous compatriots whom he chanced to encounter. 
At the same time, his sociable nature led him, despite a meager 
knowledge of English, to acquaintance with many other interest- 
ing people of varied stations and backgrounds West Indies and 
Mississippi planters, businessmen, migrant farmers, frontier 
families, Indians, and the heterogeneous society of tavern and 
highway. The anecdotes relating to these contacts are told with 
sympathetic good nature and an ingenuous humor that lend an 
undeniable charm to Montule's work. 

Edouard de Montule discloses but two facts about himself: 
he was a native of Le Mans (a city southwest of Paris) and a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor, Further biographical data on 
this genial traveler are, regrettably, lacking. 1 It is known, how- 
ever, that the favorable reception of his American memoirs 
led him soon to publish an account of his travels through 
England and Russia. 2 

The present translation comprises the first 318 pages of 
Montule's two-volume Voyage en Amerique, en Italie, en Sidle 
et en Egypte, pendant les annees 1816, 1817, 1818 et 1819, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1821. The author's sketches (to which, as it 
appears from his Foreword, he attached considerable import- 
ance) were published in a separate and now rare quarto volume 
entitled Recueil des cartes et des vues du Voyage en Amerique, 
en Italie [etc.] par Edouard de Montule. 

In 1821 there appeared also two considerably abridged Eng- 
lish translations of the American travels, first in Volume V of 
Sir Richard Phillips' New Voyages and Travels, then as an off- 

1 In attempting to trace Montule through regional histories of France, annals of the 
Legion of Honor, and other sources available in this country, I have been generously assisted 
by the Reference Department of the Harvard College Library, and by Mr. Linn R. Blanchard, 
of the Library of Congress. Ethel Jones, who discusses Montule in Les Voyageurs francs 
en Angleterre de 1815 A 1830 (1930), tried without success to identify this author. La Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt mentions a Montule who was prominent in the colony of Asylum, on the 
Susquehanna River (Voyage dans les Etats-Unis d'AmSrique [1799], I, 155), and in 1798 
Colbert Maulevrier stopped at La Trappe, near the Schuylkill River, to see "a childhood 
comrade, M, de Montule" (Voyage dans I'interieur des Etats-Unis et au Canada, p. ix). 
But these were not Edouard de Montule, who was born (he says) during the French 
Revolution; he mentions no relatives in the United States. 

2 Cf. Bibliography, below. 
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print of 102 pages with the title A Voyage to North America and 
the West Indies in 1817, by E. de Montule [sic] . For many years 
this English version has doubtless passed for a reasonably faith- 
ful translation of the original, but comparison shows it to be the 
product of a prosaic and incompetent literary hack. In the first 
place, the translation was done in such careless haste that in- 
numerable errors occur; the reader is frequently misinformed, 
or the sense of a sentence or situation is concealed, distorted, or 
lost. For example, the author's name is incorrectly written (see 
above), his birthplace (Le Mans) is given as Mons (p. 15), 
North America is translated South America (p. 9), General 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes becomes two separate men (p. 49), Anglo- 
Americans become Anglicans (p. 101), and the date of Montule's 
final departure from New York is misquoted (p. 102) . 3 A second 
serious fault, which renders this version essentially valueless for 
the modern reader, lies in the nature of the translator's omis- 
sions. More than a dozen of Montule's interesting contacts with 
Frenchmen and Americans are passed over in silence, 4 and even 
more deplorable is the almost total exclusion of the informative 
experiences and spirited anecdotes which are the very heart of 
the author's narrative* 5 In short, there is a complete disregard 
for Montule's subtleties and philosophizing, his penetrating 
comments on such homely subjects as American eating habits, 
accommodations at inns, the manner of clearing new land, or the 
traits and viewpoints of the Americans whom he met. The 

8 Frequently mistranslated are measures of distance: 8 feet, for 8 inches (p. 38); 190 
miles, for 120 miles (p. 76), etc. Other typical errors are: the distance of the Alps from 
the Pyrenees, for the distance of these mountains from the center of the earth (p. 16); 
the preference of New York to Philadelphia, for the preference of New York or Philadelphia 
(p. 56) ; plays produced in Philadelphia in a wretched and noisy manner, for the production 
of noisy French melodramas (p. 57); ship's carpenter, for owner (p. 61); North and South 
America, for the northern and southern parts of America (p. 77); the cleanliness of the 
natives, for the neatness of the farms (p. 80); State of Ohio, for Ohio River (p. 97); 
Vermon[t] (p. 100); "I have no reproach to make against this people," which is the exact 
opposite of the author's words (p. 101). Unfamiliar French words are reproduced without 
translation; others are mistranslated, 

*E.g., his visit to Curcier and Ravisies, and the Faures family (Letter III, my edition), 

the amusing salon scene with the Thibault family (XII), the meeting with L. C and 

their interesting visit to the home of Gamier de Saintes (XVII), the Cousson family (XX), 
the son of General Grouchy (XXIV), etc.; also his references to General Andrew Jackson, 
Colonel Charrasin, and General Bernard (XII), George Morgan (XV), details concerning 
Indians (XX, XXI), and his remarks on Kentuckians (XXI). 

s Such, for example, are his account of the crossing from Europe (Letter I), the fight 
in the theater at Kingston (X), the description of the steamboats Washington and Major Pike 
(XV, XVI), his romantic encounters with the French refugee couple and the pioneer woman 
on the Mississippi and his entertainment in the log house of a frontier family (XV, XVI), 
details on barges and steamboats (XVII), coaches and coach travel (XVIII), Pittsburgh 
industries (XIX)., etc. 
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utterly humorless and insipid quality of the translation of 1821 
is easily shown by comparing the sentence "The stage was here 
driven into a ferry, in which we traversed to the right bank/' 
with Montule's original: "With that over-confident American 
audacity they precipitated the stage from an extremely steep 
bank onto a ferry, which was scarcely wider than our wheels." 
Characteristically, the remainder of the translated paragraph is 
lacking : "The inn where we went to spend the night, after travel- 
ing over dreadful roads to which, in France, one would certainly 
expose neither travelers nor coaches, was very fine as to the food ; 
but our bedclothes! However, they had to do" (Letter XVIII). 

With the view of meeting the exacting requirements of his- 
torians, this new translation rigorously follows the original, ex- 
cept for desirable alterations in sentence structure, paragraph- 
ing, and punctuation. The capricious spelling of proper names, 
typical of Montule's period, has been preserved with the exception 
of a few French forms (Philadelphie, Jama'ique, Nouveau- 
Mexique, etc.) which are given their English equivalents. Proper 
names will be found, with their modern spelling, in the Index. 
Footnotes have, by design, been used sparingly in order to be 
as unobtrusive as possible. For the same reason, works cited 
therein appear in a severely abbreviated form, to be supple- 
mented, if need be, by the Bibliography. 

For their generous responses to requests for information, I 
am indebted to Professors Paul Weather wax and Oscar O. 
Winther, of Indiana University; Mr. Stanley C. Arthur, Execu- 
tive Director of the Louisiana State Museum; Mr. Linn R. 
Blanchard, Consultant in the Library of Congress; Professor 
Walter Prichard, of Louisiana State University; and the late 
Mr. Robert J. Usher, Librarian at Tulane University. I am 
particularly grateful to my wife, Louise Combes Seeber, whose 
constant interest and judicious advice have added immeasurably 
to the pleasure and success of this undertaking. 



AUTHOR'S FOREWORD 

I should not have published these letters without the aid of 
lithography. The easy execution of this process suggested to me 
the idea of passing along to my friends and to the public some 
of the sketches I have made in different countries. Several 
persons of some repute in the arts have assured me that a col- 
lection of views of America . . ^ would not be without interest ; 
that is what made me decide to have them printed and to ac- 
company them with these explanatory letters. 

These latter I at first wanted to recast completely, for some 
of them bore too strongly the imprint of sensations that I had 
felt momentarily ; but I soon perceived that I should be standing 
in the way of verisimilitude and that I should lessen the natural- 
ness of my original phrases evoked by the first sight of new 
objects. For such, memory can never offer adequate substitutes. 
I have therefore left them in about the same form as I originally 
wrote them. 

I had resolved, from early childhood, to observe the capacious 
irregularities of nature and to inquire into the traces that suc- 
ceeding generations have left on earth. The reading of travels 
had nurtured this curiosity, and I profited by the first moment 
that seemed favorable for the satisfying of it. 

In this work the reader will find a few details concerning the 
islands of the Gulf of Mexico, their climate, and the plants they 
produce ; a description of the banks of the Mississipi, for more 
than three hundred leagues; some idea of the raising of sugar, 
tobacco, cotton, wheat, etc., and of the commerce of North- 
America. 

The graves and former fortified positions that one sees on the 
banks of the Ohio lead me into a discourse which, in view of the 
great antiquity of those monuments, will not perhaps be without 
interest. 

Having arrived at the Niagara over a route which has not 
been followed in any of the travel accounts printed in France 
up to the present time, I describe the famous cataract that this 
river forms between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. Because of 



1 Omissions in this section are, for the most part, references to Montule's subsequent 
trip to Italy, Sicily, and Egypt (cf. Introduction, above). 
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its height and the immense volume of water continually flowing 
over, it is considered the finest in the world. 

On the manners and the character of the Americans and 
Indians, I add the observations which a trip of more than a 
thousand leagues has made it easy for me to do. 

The friend of the natural sciences will find here and there, in 
this work, remarks on natural philosophy in general; it is my 
hope that these will interest him. However that may be, it is not 
without some mistrust that I offer to the public the work of a 
young man eager to see all and anxious to reveal the diverse 
sensations that he has experienced. He has no doubt repeated 
what others have made known before him; but it may be, too, 
that his curiosity will cause him to bring to light some interesting 
points which have, until now, escaped the eyes of other observers. 
At the same time, a traveler too often finds himself amid cir- 
cumstances which thwart him in his quest of those things with 
which he would like most to occupy himself. If the reader keeps 
this in mind, he will perhaps accord me the indulgence I implore. 



LETTER I 

New-Yorck, November 8, 1816. 

I have already looked over this fine city, which the winter 
seems to have spared, leaving still some leaves on the Italian pop- 
lars that decorate Broad- Way, New-Yorck's principal street the 
most brilliant, perhaps, in the world. But here I pause; I do not 
intend to transport you in one sweep to the American continent ; 
I believe you should share in the hardships of a crossing of 
twelve hundred leagues, and of forty-eight days' duration. 

We raised anchor at Paimboeuf on September 19, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. The weather was superb, and, favored 
with a light east wind, we soon arrived at sea. The ship was 
already rolling somewhat; several women on board, far from 
being upset by this, were finding it very pleasant. I conjured 
up certain good omens, and saw unregretfully the coasts of 
France slip out of sight. Towards evening the sky became over- 
cast, the wind suddenly changed, the sea became rough; to me, 
who had never done any sailing, it appeared monstrous. The 
lightning, which now and then streaked the horizon, made the 
nigHt seem even darker ; the cries of the sailors, the imprecations 
of the captain against a pilot who had left us in difficulty, the 
movement of the cables on deck, the roaring of the waves as they 
came breaking against the side of the ship all this brought back 
to mind the luctantes ventos tempestatesque sonoras of which the 
pious Aeneas speaks, and the stridor rudentum whistled in 
my ears. 

However, in spite of all this disturbance and the continual 
rocking of the ship, I fell into a sound sleep. When I awakened the 
next morning, the boat was moving along with a good wind, in 
the most perfect weather ; the sea, merely streaked by the breeze 
that was driving us, the sun, reflected a thousand times on its 
surface all this made me feel gay. I was not yet tired of look- 
ing at sky and water. Several vessels came into view, each 
traveling in a different direction. I admired the genius of man 
which permits him to traverse distances that for a long time 
must have been considered natural and insurmountable barriers. 
I enjoyed seeing these ships slipping along over the sea. The 
wakes they traced on its surface seemed to me like threads of 
communication between the different peoples of the globe. 

(15) 



16 EDOUARD DE MONTULfi 

I was shaken from my reverie by the voice of the second mate 
calling the crew to prayers. Immediately all the sailors came 
and sat in the stern and repeated the passages that they knew by 
heart, either in Latin or French. Their prayers were addressed 
to Our Lady of Perpetual Help. It is touching to see a man who 
braves the wind and the waves, and spends his life suspended 
above the depths of the sea, placing everything in the hands of 
Providence. The prayers ended, these sailors, so grave, so dili- 
gent (indeed, so religious), ran off to their tasks blaspheming 
and cursing, without realizing that they were insulting the 
Divinity to whom they had just done homage. 

When people have got hurriedly into a public stagecoach at 
night, you know the curiosity with which they look at each other 
the following morning. Our situation was similar. Sixteen half- 
fare passengers were accommodated forward. A young and 
pretty Frenchwoman whose conversation often relieved the bore- 
dom of the trip, M. Vinchon (a merchant) , and I were in the cabin, 
and ate at the captain's table. The cost of the crossing is seven 
hundred francs. 1 People are generally well treated on French 
ships. Captain Servantau, only thirty-two years of age, well 
educated and a very good sailor, showed us every consideration. 
Several years' imprisonment in England has bestowed on his 
spirits a tinge of melancholy that only a considerable change of 
fortune could eradicate. The character of the first mate, M. 
Moinereau, was quite different; always ready to laugh with 
us, he was just as quick to get angry with the sailors, who 
nevertheless worshiped him. 

I shall not give you an account of our amusements; they 
consisted solely in fishing. We caught several tunny and a few 
porpoise. The latter often cover a large area of the water's 
surface, swim in a column four or six abreast, and pass from one 
wave to another with unbelievable rapidity. Whenever these 
fish are sighted, one can generally count on bad weather. 

You have heard of the baptism that sailors are accustomed to 
administer to all who enter the tropics, or cross the equinoctial 
line, for the first time ; but they have another custom about which 
you do not perhaps know : it consists in tying up whoever, also 



1 According to Henry B. Fearon (Sketches of America [1818], pp. 445-46) passage from 
England to America was slightly higher than from France. Packet boats charged 45 guineas 
for cabin, 9 pounds for steerage. Passage on a "regular trader" ran from 30 to 45 guineas 
(cabin) and from 7 to 10 guineas (steerage). 
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for the first time, climbs up into the masts. I hoped that I could 
climb down one rope ladder while they would be going up others ; 
but I could not escape, and was so well "moored" near the "top" 
that I had no fear of falling, I assure you. In this difficult posi- 
tion, it was necessary to capitulate. Many great men have en- 
tered into treaties without their hands being tied like mine, so 
I thought I should not injure my reputation in ratifying all the 
articles of surrender. These took the form of gratuities for 
the crew. 

On September 30 we arrived at the meridian of the isle of 
Ferro. By looking at ordinary maps of the world, you can see 
that we passed from one hemisphere to the other. The captain 
gave me some instruction in navigation, the theory of which is 
fine, but the practice very different. How hard is the life of a 
mariner ! Never an entire night's sleep, and then only a wretched 
hammock in which to rest his weary limbs after his watch on 
deck, where, for four hours, he has received all that the skies 
have been pleased to let fall. It is in this length of cloth sus- 
pended by the two ends that he awaits a breakfast of salt pork 
and the biscuit that often must be broken with effort. Well, 
scarcely has he set foot on land, than he is burning with im- 
patience to reembark. How strong habit is, what power it ac- 
quires over man's heart ! 

About halfway across, we caught sight of some floating gulf- 
weed; these are yellow plants, branched, and sprinkled with 
reddish berries. It is likely that they detach themselves, when 
ripe, like autumn leaves, and then they come from the depths of 
the sea to the surface in such great quantity that they sometimes 
form floating islands with an expanse of more than a quarter of 
a league. On October 31 we were near ing the end of our voyage. 
A ship passed us and we had the pleasure of seeing faces other 
than our own ; she was American, and coming from the north. 

On November 5 a sounding was taken. This is done by means 
of a piece of lead of conical shape, weighing about thirty pounds. 
Its base is fitted with a hole two inches in diameter, filled with 
tallow, and the top is fastened to a rope 120 fathoms long, which 
is played out until the plummet strikes bottom. The distance 
of the latter is determined by the number of fathoms played 
out, and its nature by the earth or sand which adheres to the 
tallow. At forty-two fathoms we found a mud bottom. From 
that moment the voyage became gayer ; it seemed as though we 
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were again leaving Nantes. However tiresome a forty-eight-day 
crossing may be, the time passed at sea seems shorter than any- 
where else. Objects being always the same, and the horizon 
traveling along with you, so to speak, memory has no scale with 
which to measure it. 

On November 6 we sighted land. The forests covering it 
seemed to rise out of the water. A pretty little boat gave us a 
pilot who set us right in our course, for we had deviated a bit 
toward the south. If I had been of a mind to judge the people 
whom I was going to visit by this individual, I should certainly 
not have formed a very favorable idea of them ; disdainful and 
gluttonous, he spoke only to inquire of a bottle of brandy which 
he had uncorked, and sworn, I think, to empty by himself. That 
evening we entered the rivers of New-Yorck. This city is situated 
at the confluence of the Hudson (or the North) and the East 
rivers, which together form a fine basin. 

If one has not made a few long crossings, it is difficult, I 
believe, to imagine the pleasure that is experienced on seeing 
land again after a hard voyage. The reflections of the setting 
sun breaking upon other diversely colored objects, the thought of 
a new world, of a continent so long unknown to ours who 
knows? It may be that my imagination, too, contributed to 
lending a romantic complexion to the spectacle which presented 
itself to my eyes. 

I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER II 

New-Yorck, November 25, 1816. 

The advantageous position of this city and its proximity to 
the sea make it the best port in America. (See Plate IL) A forest 
of masts proclaims it from afar as one of those points where the 
commerce of the world comes and concentrates ; there it scatters 
its riches which are afterwards distributed into the interior over 
a multitude of paths. A great number of foreigners gives New- 
Yorck that lively air of several European cities, which, so they 
say, is not generally found in those of America. Moreover, it is 
large and of a triangular shape. Some of the streets are straight 
and edged with sidewalks for the convenience of pedestrians. 
The houses, most of which are of brick, are repainted frequently ; 
they are two or three stories high and decorated with landings 
and balconies in good taste. This makes the appearance of the 
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streets most agreeable. The streets are so laid out that the 
carriage-houses do not face on the principal ones. Each block 
is, in fact, divided by two streets which usually cross each other 
at right angles, and on these border the courtyards of the houses. 
It seems that when the city was founded the streets had been 
graced with poplars and sycamores, but most of these have died. 
I took up lodging in a French pension, where they asked seven 
dollars a week (a little over thirty-five francs) for breakfast, 
dinner, supper, and the room, which was not very elegant a 
price much lower than that which I had been told to expect. 1 

In this country you land, sojourn, and travel about without 
a passport. If you have arrived with no baggage other than the 
clothes with which you are covered, you have only to step ashore, 
and no one inquires as to the reason for your coming ; but luggage 
must pass through the customs and, this kind of tax being the 
most substantial revenue of the States, the administration of it 
here is quite as rigorous as elsewhere. They troubled me more 
than they did any of the other passengers. First I had to request 
a permit for the trunks and effects for my own use, and obtained 
it with the help of an oath taken on the Bible, which they made 
me kiss. After this singular ceremony, I supposed I should be 
exempt from search. But I was not so lucky; a customs man 
turned over everything with the most scrupulous attention. The 
next day I had to get another permit for those things that were 
dutiable. This time, even though urged, I took no oath, and, after 
some difficulties, received the permit. Formerly the oath was 
sufficient; but a European (I believe it unnecessary to name his 
country), having brought with him a great quantity of parts for 
watches, swore that he had only personal effects. He landed 
everything with the greatest of ease; but the next day he was 
imprudent enough to speak of it to a watch-maker of the city, 
who, fearing competition, denounced him. They seized the entire 
stock of this at least careless merchant, and decided from that 
time on not to be satisfied with an oath. 

My first walk led me in the direction of the steamboats, this 
invention which is as ingenious as it is useful We have, so to 



1 Fearon reported from New York in 1817 that charges for room and board "vary from 
8 dollars to 16 dollars a week, according to situation, accommodation, and respectability" 
(op. at, p. 44). 
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speak, surrendered the use and the fame of them 2 to the nation 
I am now visiting, which has thereby profited far beyond imagin- 
ing". As I shall often have occasion to see more steamboats, I 
shall wait a little before giving you a detailed description of 
them. What has surprised me up to now is their great size and 
almost unbelievable neatness. 

Never have I seen anything to equal Broad- Way. Carriages in 
good taste traverse with rapidity its entire length; elegantly 
dressed ladies stroll along the sidewalks; large and attractive 
shops and stores occupy the ground floors of the houses flank- 
ing it. 

There is no country where the fair sex better deserves this 
name than in New-Yorck. In stature, the women are generally 
slender and well set, and from five feet to five feet two inches 
tall ; their features are delicate, and their complexion of a dazzling 
whiteness. If to that you add blond or chestnut hair and blue 
eyes of a gentle and somewhat melancholy expression, you will 
have the picture of North-American women. Their dress is 
unaffected and becoming; the courtesans themselves would not 
often pass for such, if one judged from their style. 

The edifices that I noted in the city appear to have a certain 
freshness, solidity, sometimes even elegance ; but, for all that, the 
style of architecture is not always good. The hospital, whose 
buildings are vast and well arranged, is of the greatest cleanliness 
inside. The same thing is noticeable in the prisons, where the 
inmates exert surprising activity in the tasks imposed upon 
them. I need not tell you how preferable this system is to ours ; 
it is easy to see that a man leaving a prison here has become ac- 
customed to working, and that in France, on the contrary, he has 
taken upon himself, through idleness, all the vices he may have 
lacked, and whose precepts and examples he easily finds among 
his comrades. 

The Courthouse (see Plate III) is a fine, spacious building of 
white marble, rather common in this country. It is a pity that 
this edifice, which probably cost a good deal, is not well propor- 
tioned; it is generally considered somewhat squat. Churches 



3 Denis Papin, a native of Blois, is credited with the successful operation of a boat 
driven with steam-propelled oars in 1707, precisely a century before Fulton's Clermont; but 
Montule is thinking probably of Fulton's immediate predecessor, the Marquis Touffroy d'Abbans 
(cf. below, p. 102, note). 
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and steeples are numerous ; the latter, in a kind of Gothic style, 
are indeed very picturesque. 

The wharves are cut away so as to form very favorable open- 
ings for the ships, but they are most inconvenient for people 
who want only to walk about and enjoy the fine view of the port. 

Crossing the North-River, one lands in New-Jersey, one of 
the States of the Union. I went there several times to hunt, but 
saw very little game. The country is sandy. Everywhere, even 
on the hilltops, one sees great rocks level with the ground, sloping 
in different directions, seemingly worn and tumbled by tre- 
mendous currents of water. The neatness of the villages, the 
well-kept exteriors of the houses, recall certain sections of Ger- 
many, and everything has an air of comfort. In this country 
there seems to be not a single family that could tolerate living 
in a house where reign the disorder and neglect that one notices 
in various European countries. 

I had letters of introduction to certain French merchants, 
and, having nothing to request, I received everywhere the most 
courteous welcome. One of them introduced me to M. Regnaud de 
St.-Jean-d'Angely. 3 His son was formerly my comrade at the 
Ecole Militaire, and I accepted with pleasure an invitation which 
whetted my curiosity. The position of a man who has become 
distinguished by his rank and talent is always very interesting 
in retirement or in exile, for it is then that one can truly study 
his character. M. Regnaud's manners are affable, his conversa- 
tion is eloquent ; but I have the feeling that, in spite of his efforts 
to hide his boredom, his thoughts are turned toward France. He 
is impatient to return there. 4 

The theater at New-Yorck is a fine one ; but, not as yet know- 
ing English, I am unable to enjoy the plays. Here one sees no 
policemen. Order is kept by watchmen, who can be seen at 
night on each side of the blocks of houses. At the slightest dis- 
turbance, eight or ten gather immediately at the same spot. Their 
weapon is a club. They alone, with the firemen, have the right 



3 Count Michel-Louis Regnaud (or Regnault de St-Jean-d'Angely, 1762-1819) served 
with Napoleon in Egypt, was councillor of state and member of the French Academy. He spent 
but one year in the United States. His son Auguste (1794-1870), also in Napoleon's army, 
became marshal general. 

4 M. Regnaud did return, and died the very day of his arrival. The prodigious change 
that had taken place in his wealth and political situation had unsettled his mind; he was 
attacked with a mental disorder. He was a man of great talent; those who speak of him the 
most have judged him rather unfairly. (Author's note.) 
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to give aid in the event of conflagrations, which are common 
enough in certain quarters of the city where many houses are 
built of wood. 

The commerce of New-Yorck is most extensive, and its port 
has an inestimable advantage over all the others of the United- 
States: because the East-River joins with an arm of the sea 
before passing by the city, ships are not, in any season, stopped 
by ice. Communications are the most frequent with England 
and France; but the duty on goods manufactured in the latter 
country is excessive, and our merchants have not yet learned 
that there is nothing too fine or too expensive for Americans. 

The horses are generally handsome, but lacking in spirit; they 
seem to justify the popular notion that a gentle nature is common 
to the whole animal kingdom of America. 5 

Slavery, abolished in several States, still exists in this one, 
and many Negroes are to be seen here. 

A few days ago I saw honorary swords presented to those 
generals who distinguished themselves in the recent war. I 
know not why some people consider these marks of honor un- 
becoming of republicans. Did not the Roman, who was king as 
long as he was republican, have similar ones? The militia is 
perfectly organized, and it maneuvers with all the precision 
that one could wish for. 

There are several coffeehouses in New-Yorck. These estab- 
lishments, which came to us from the Orient, seem nevertheless 
to have some difficulty in taking root on this continent. They 
are more suitable to idle people, and here commerce keeps every- 
one busy. 

I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER III 

Philadelphia, December 3, 1816, 

The distance from New-Yorck to Philadelphia is about one 
hundred miles, and I set out in a large and commodious steam- 

5 The thesis that the unfavorable climate of America had caused a wholesale degeneration 
of animals, plants, and the human species was carried to absurd lengths by Corncille de Pauw 
in ^his Recherche* philoscphiqnes sur les Amfricains, published in 1768. Fantastic as his 
claims were, they corroborated in part the views of Buffon, who had observed earlier that 
"animals common to both the old and the new world are smaller in the latter; that those 
peculiar to the new are on a smaller scale; and that those which have been domesticated in 
both have degenerated in America" (quoted from Thos. Jefferson's Notes on Virginia [1782] 
in which Buffon is refuted). Cf. Henry W. Church, "Corneille de Pauw, and the Controversy 
over his Recherches philosophiques. . .," PMLA, LI (1936), 178-206. 
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boat carrying fifty or sixty passengers. The trip is most pleas- 
ant, and the food is the equal of that in a good inn. After going 
about six leagues, we disembarked near a small town where we 
found stages waiting. These are public coaches, open on all 
sides and infinitely lighter in weight than our diligences, but, 
everything considered, very uncomfortable in winter. I went 
thus to Trenton, a pretty city near which General Moreau 1 lived 
until recently. It is situated on the Delaware, which is spanned 
by a most extraordinary bridge constructed in such a way that 
one crosses on the chord of the arches, not on their tangent; it is 
built of wood, divided into two sections, covered, and bordered 
with sidewalks. On both sides, in crossing over, one passes great 
arches from which descend wooden beams holding the whole 
thing together. It is six miles from there that Joseph Bonaparte, 
Count de Survilliers, lives in retirement. 2 My curiosity to see 
a king who had become a private citizen prompted me to ask 
M. Ee[g]naud for a letter of introduction. I left the stage, and 
got a carriage which took me to Burlington, near Joseph's resi- 
dence. He received me politely, and his conversation was voluble. 
As he showed me his estate, which will some day be very com- 
fortable, he talked with interest about France, and asked me 
several very moderate questions on the effect produced by the 
death of Marshal Ney, the Grenoble affair, 3 etc. He expressed 
regret that his brother had not come to the free land of America 
and told me the grief he was suffering over the cruel exile to 
which Napoleon had been condemned. He asked me if I sketched. 
Upon my answer he begged me to examine some landscapes that 
he himself had done, and I was able to compliment him without 
flattery and without recalling that he had been a king. We then 
talked about the fine arts, and I could see that he cultivated them. 
Fortune, which had elevated him so rapidly, and which seemed as 
quickly to have abandoned him, has put him precisely in the midst 
of that tranquillity which his nature appears to cherish. The 

1 Jean- Victor Moreau (1763-1813), talented French, general of the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic period, hero of the battle of Hohenlinden. Exiled later by Napoleon, he settled 
first in New Jersey and later in Morrisville, Pa. 

2 It will be recalled that Joseph Bonaparte, formerly King of Naples and of Spain, offered 
to change places with his brother, the abdicated Emperor Napoleon, so that the latter might 
escape to America 'on a boat engaged at Bordeaux. Joseph sailed for New York in July, 
1815, and settled, under the name of Survilliers, on his estate ("Point Breeze") in Borden- 
town, N, J., where he lived peaceably until 1832. 

8 Grenoble paid for its reception of Napoleon, on his return from Elba, with military 
defeat and with suppression of its educational institutions by the Restoration government 
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house that he is having built is not pretentious, but it is well 
situated on a hill and on the very banks of the Delaware. 

When I arrived at Philadelphia, I first saw to depositing some 
money that I cannot conveniently carry with me. Having made 
inquiry of reputable merchants, I called on MM. Curcier and 
Ravisies. 4 After our business was done, I asked them if they 
knew MM. Faures. At these words, M. Curcier turned and said, 
"Do you know them? Could you have been at the College de 
Vendome with them?" 

"Yes," I said. 

Then, taking me by the arm, he added: "Come with me; I 
should like to present you to my nephews and to their mother. 
Only the younger is in Philadelphia ; the other is in Martinique." 
I soon renewed my acquaintance with this young man, who 
treated me with sincere friendship. His uncle, his mother, and 
his two sisters also showed much interest in me. 

I had stopped at an American hotel, which was large, clean, 
and well managed. The food was good, and the servings copious ; 
but in spite of the abundance of food I ran the risk of dying of 
hunger, either from the difficulty I had in ordering what 1 
wanted or from the speed with which my neighbors made the 
food disappear. The manner of eating in this country, especially 
at the inns, would be considered most extraordinary in France : 
from all sides they gather different morsels on their plates, thus 
forming a pyramid of beefsteak, potatoes, fowl, and salad, which 
they demolish with inconceivable dispatch. I renounced this 
manner of living and moved into a French pension, where the 
ways to which I am accustomed suit me much better. 

My comrade, Laurent Faures, often takes me out to show me 
the beauties of Philadelphia. It is, indeed, the finest and the 
largest city of the United-States. There is perhaps none in the 
world with so regular a plan. All the streets are either per- 
pendicular or parallel to the Delaware, are at least fifty feet 
wide, and paved with small round stones, as in several cities of 
southern France ; they are edged with sidewalks eight to ten feet 
wide, which are paved with bricks set on edge, and always very 
clean. About every hundred feet, on both sides, are placed 

4 Jesse S. Reeves cites a Philadelphia merchant named Curcier among those interested, in, 
aiding the fight for independence in Mexico (The Napoleonic Exiles in America,, p. 64),* 
Ravisies, according to Edith Philips, was one of the original patentees of the new Alabama 
colony (Les Refugies bonap artistes en Amerique t p. 85). 
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pumps with lanterns over them; add to this the fact that from 
the edge of the walks rise poplars and sycamores, whose verdure, 
during the summer, must agreeably break the uniform color of 
the houses. The greater part of these latter are of brick; the 
door, usually very ornate, opens on a threshold of white marble, 
embellished with a pretty iron balustrade, which is always kept 
spotless. In the center of the city is Market-Street; it is almost 
twice the width of the others and cuts in two equal parts all those 
which are parallel to the river. In the middle is the market, a 
kind of shed held up by pillars; everything there is cleanliness 
itself. It is divided into many sections, and in each one only a 
single type of merchandise is sold. I was struck most with the 
meat markets. The butchers, all of whom seem to be pretty 
well off, are dressed in shirts or smocks of the most dazzling 
whiteness. This market is open only in the morning. The meat 
bones are not broken, as they are in France, but sawed. This 
gives these victuals a much more tempting appearance. 

No city of Europe has been able to adopt the system of nam- 
ing the streets that has been chosen for Philadelphia : all those 
perpendicular to Market-Street are called, leaving the river, 
First, Second, Third ; and, depending on whether they are north 
or south of Market-Street, North First-Street, South Second- 
Street, etc. 

It is unfortunate that the Americans have not been directed 
tastefully in the matter of architecture. They build well and 
even solidly; but sometimes, in an edifice of importance, the 
connoisseur's eye is struck by offensive contrasts. Often oc- 
tagonal columns, chiseled and loaded with paint, are super- 
imposed with other columns of some miscellaneous Greek order ; 
often, again, rectangular windows are surmounted with vaulted 
ones, or of Gothic form. The whole thing is made of very fine 
material, and the workmanship is excellent. Will these faults 
persist for a long time? It is to be hoped that Americans, who 
are inimical to every sort of prejudice, will not allow mere 
routine to enter into an art which is so worthy of attention in 
a civilized nation. 

The population of Philadelphia is at least eighty-five to ninety 
thousand. Not a single man appears to be in want, and even 
the Negroes, who are in great numbers and free, always go about 
decently dressed. One never sees a man reduced to the humiliat- 
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ing necessity of begging aid of his fellow-men, often to receive 
only a harsh and cruel refusal. The ease with which a man finds 
a livelihood in tilling the soil, the high returns from manual labor, 
and the ready exportation of produce will probably keep the in- 
habitants of the United-States in this fortunate condition for 
a long time to come. 

The hospital should be pointed out among the numerous 
buildings (see Plates III and IV) which adorn this beautiful city. 
Its interior corresponds perfectly with the elegance of the out- 
side. At the entrance there is a statue of William Penn, its 
founder. It is to be noted that it represents this great man with 
the actual clothes he wore, and which are still those of the 
Quakers, and not dressed in Eoman fashion, a costume that 
would, however, look as well on him as on so many others. 

The library is a finely and elegantly constructed building. It 
was founded by Franklin, whose statue ornaments the fagade, 
and is rich in English, French, and Latin works. 

The City Hall is of the utmost magnificence, and the churches 
are, in general, handsome and well built. Each religion has its 
own, and this means that they are abundant in a country open 
to all sects. Those of the Quakers, the first inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, are very numerous. 

The theater is lit with hydrogen gas; 5 it suffices to turn a 
cock and pass a flame near the jets of the chandelier, the pros- 
cenium, and the corridors to see the theater perfectly illuminated 
in an instant. 

Since I am to tell you more about the United-States, I shall 
simply say that the road between New-Yorck and here is covered 
with inns, which are generally well kept and offer the traveler 
all sorts of accommodations. The soil is sandy but nevertheless 
quite productive; the scenery is pleasant and varied, but the 
dwellings, although very neat, look like pretty houses of cards 
to the eye of a European, accustomed to see edifices built for the 
future as much as for the present. The American, while he loves 
his children, thinks at the same time that they, like himself, ought 
to work in order to amass wealth. In Europe, we judge a man's 
fortune by his income ; in America, they talk of nothing except 
his capital. I believe I noticed that the land was not sufficiently 

5 Probably the Chestnut Street Theater, successfully operated by Warren and Wood (see 
also below, p. 182). During the summer of 1816 the managers contracted for gas lighting, 
the first installation of its kind in an American theater. 
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tilled. The spirit of commerce, which has insinuated itself ex- 
clusively into all classes of society, is damaging, I believe, to the 
progress of agriculture; but this evil exists only in the large 
eastern cities, that is to say, near the coast, where the most ex- 
tensive commerce offers itself to the ambition of the speculator. 

The country around Philadelphia is very lovely (see Plate V) ; 
the banks of the Skulkill, which supplies the city with water, are 
winding in such a way as to present delightful vistas. 

In Philadelphia there is a rather curious museum, owned by 
an individual of considerable taste. 6 The government has given 
him the necessary quarters for the exhibition of the natural his- 
tory specimens which he has collected in great quantities. He 
possesses the entire skeleton of a mammoth. (See Plate VI.) As 
you know, they find the remains of these thirty to fifty feet 
underground, in North-America. 

The luxury noticeable in America is, if I may thus express 
myself, all on the outside ; it is not in dinners and suppers that 
the inhabitants of this country display their lavishness, but 
rather in carriages and in horses, which I consider to be pretty 
consistently handsome, as I said above. I have ridden several, 
and have found that they all have a kind of racking pace, or 
broken gait between a trot and a gallop. 

The Negroes are free people in Pennsylvania, of which 
Philadelphia is the capital, but people have not yet succeeded in 
destroying the feeling of scorn cast upon this class of men whose 
skin alone differentiates them from us. They have to the same 
degree our moral resources, and certainly are superior to us in 
physical qualities. 

Perhaps you would like a rapid sketch of the manners of the 
Americans? After the trip I am planning I shall know them 
better and shall try to satisfy you. Up to now I have found them 
to be a people who are gentle, generous, but phlegmatic. As to 
the general aspect of the country, my curiosity is not at all satis- 
fied. It looks too much like Europe; the trees of the forests, 
although different individually, produce the same total effect. 

I resolved to leave for the Antilles and obtained letters of 
introduction from M. Curcier and his nephew. The Francis, a 

6 Peak's Museum, well known to foreign travelers, is mentioned by La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt (Voyage dans les Etats-Unis [1799], VI, 330), and by the Baron de Montlezun 
(Souvenir des Antilles [1818], II, 79, 83-85). Fearon visited it in 1817, and found the 
mammoth skeleton "a most tremendous object'* (op. tit., pp. 153-54). 
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ship of four hundred tons, was preparing to sail ; I caught up 
with her on December 25 on a steamboat, at New-Castle, a little 
town built by the Swedes when Europeans established the first 
settlements in North-America. The wind being against us, we 
stayed there several days, and left only to stop again near the 
mouth of the Delawarre. 

January 1, 1817. 

We had dropped anchor and were awaiting the tide and a 
favorable wind when the first mate, on some slight pretext, had 
a falling out with the ship's carpenter. When the latter would 
not obey him, the captain came running up, seized him by the 
collar, and gave him a violent shove. The carpenter caught him 
around the waist and tried to throw him overboard. The captain 
resisted, and we were on our way to separate them when the edge 
of the ship on which they were alternately throwing each other 
suddenly opened (they were exactly above the ladder which is 
used in coming aboard), and our two boxers fell into the sea. 
You can well imagine how cold it was at this season, and it is 
surprising that the fury of the carpenter did not at least abate, 
On the contrary, he seemed all the more excited ; he pressed the 
captain harder, got him on the under side, and from time to time 
dealt him a vigorous blow. The captain's wife was a witness to 
this scene; you may be sure that she was greatly disturbed. 
Fortunately the jolly boat was alongside, and we fished the men 
out rather promptly. The affair could not rest there ; this man, 
who had the reputation of being dangerous, must be put into 
irons, and all precautions were taken to prevent a revolt among 
the crew. Each passenger made ready his arms, and we marched 
in battle array as though it were an affair of great importance. 
The carpenter, whom the first mate had gone to look for, did not 
give him time to succeed; he came rushing furiously from a 
hatch, bearing down on the mate with a large pair of compasses in 
his hand. The sight of a pistol aimed at his breast stopped him 
short. He dropped his weapon and surrendered also a chisel with 
which he likewise had armed himself. He was thus put in irons 
very easily, and we got rid of him by having him carried ashore. 

This sensational event makes us fear some other mutiny 
during the voyage, but we passengers are numerous and shall 
be on the alert, 

I have the honor, etc. 
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LETTER IV 

In sight of Saint-Thomas [Banish West Indies], January 19, 1817. 

It seemed to me that this second sea voyage was to be more 
pleasant than the first. The ship was fine, large, and very spa- 
cious ; several passengers spoke French ably, and the rest seemed 
well enough disposed to teach me English. The eating habits of 
American seamen are very frugal; thus when a person engages 
passage, he agrees to receive only the ship's rations : biscuit, salt 
meat, and rum, which, mixed with water, makes the customary 
drink called grog. Extra provisions, like wine, chicken, butter, 
etc., are bought on the side, but this is not easy to do. Almost all 
sea trips are alike, and I shall tell you about this one with brevity. 
The fine weather, almost always with us, was interrupted only 
by the passing of a few squalls. That is the name the sailors 
give to little clouds which, rising slowly at first from the horizon, 
advance rapidly over the ship ; and then a gust of wind, often- 
times very violent, puts you in danger of losing your masts, 
especially if you are carrying full sail Ordinarily a heavy 
rain follows. 

The captain, named Pryor, the owner of the boat, had long 
since given up his career as a sailor. He was on his way to the 
Antilles, to load his ship with guaiac wood, used in the making 
of pulleys. Then he was going to take her to Holland and there 
sell both cargo and ship. 

Among the passengers was M. Daumas, a young Frenchman 
from Santo-Domingo, and H. Burkle, from Wurttemberg, who 
has long been established in America, but who has not by any 
means lost the good habits of 'his native land. He likes good 
wine and good food ; had it not been for him, I believe we should 
have taken our meals in our cabins, like the sailors. Americans 
are very indifferent on this point, perhaps through laziness, but 
more likely through sobriety, for when there is some delicacy on 
the table they single it out readily enough. M. Burkle had taken 
charge of the galley and was directing the cook, who, like most 
on American vessels, was a French Negro. M. Burkle is a sin- 
cere man, but brusque and very original; his head is full of a 
collection of tales, the recital of which often broke the monotony 
of the trip. 

During the night of the 14th we crossed the Tropic of Cancer, 
I expected that the next day's v sun would shine down upon my 
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second baptism. Indeed, the sailors of all nations believe that 
Neptune demands this libation on individuals who enter the 
torrid zone for the first time. The next day passed, however, 
without the ceremony ; I was disappointed, for I was curious to 
see it. I believe that the captain, fearing lest they make his wife 
go through with it, forbade its being administered to anyone. 
From that day on, in spite of the sail which served us as a 
canopy, we were stifled with the heat. 

I think I shall not bore you if I tell you about a shipwreck that 
M. Burkle, who has traveled widely, suffered a few years ago, the 
circumstances of which seemed interesting to me. I tell it to 
you in his own words : 

"I had embarked on an American ship, and we were south of 
Santo-Domingo when a most violent storm threw us upon a 
small island surrounded by rocks, or rather, reefs, which split 
the waves with a frightful noise. The ship struck at the bow, 
and the whole port side dipped into the water. It filled rapidly. 
You can well imagine my terror when, awakened by this shock 
and throwing myself out of bed, I found myself standing in 
water. I pictured myself in a hopeless situation, and thought 
my last hour had come. I went up on deck ; the stern of the ship 
was submerging almost as I watched, so I ran to the bow. There 
I perceived the rocks a short distance away, and threw myself 
on them without hesitation; but the darkness blinded me, I 
missed my step, and my chest struck against one of the sharp 
points with which the reefs fairly bristled. Then I fell, and was 
about to be crushed by the blows of the ship, which the waves 
were pushing back and forth incessantly against the rock, when 
a sailor, catching hold of me, snatched me from certain death. 
This man had had the same idea as I, and his promptness in ex- 
ecuting it saved me. Meanwhile, those of the crew who still re- 
mained on board let down the ship's boat and arrived at the rocks 
where we were. There, we noticed that our hasty abandoning of 
the ship had prevented us from carrying away anything and that 
we were almost naked. Two sailors were bold enough to venture 
back on our unlucky ship, which was already badly broken up ; 
from there they threw us their bags of clothing and a certain 
amount of biscuits. 

"Having noticed that the sea, raging right up to the rocks 
where we were, was on the contrary perfectly calm between the 
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rocks and the land, which we saw not far away, we gathered all 
our strength to get our boat over the rocks. We succeeded not 
without difficulty, and rowed towards the island, with scarcely 
a word having as yet passed between us. Day was beginning to 
break, and soon gave us light enough to reveal the whole extent 
of our misfortune. Our first glances turned toward the ship; 
she had entirely disappeared. As for the island, it was arid and 
deserted; only a few small trees were growing in the center, and 
formed there a little thicket which a few days later became, as 
you will see, very important for me. 

"From the moment of landing, not one of us had opened his 
mouth. We were looking at one another with a dejected air the 
sadness of which would be difficult to describe, when the cap- 
tain, who had received a violent blow in the back, trying to ap- 
pear less downcast, began to speak, and said to us : 'Gentlemen, 
in escaping from the sea we have shown our determination to 
live. Let us not lose courage ; let those who are still able to walk 
take a turn about the island in search of water, which we all 
need. As for me, who can hardly stir about, I shall make the 
fire and do other things that my condition will permit/ At these 
words, each of us got up ; we found flint and tinder in the sailors' 
bags, and with pieces of ships wrecked long ago on these shores 
we kindled a fire. A sailor gave me a pair of trousers, and we 
set off. I roved about almost the entire morning. I saw no 
spring, but found the equivalent of a glass of water in the hol- 
lows of the rocks, and several shellfish that looked like snails 
and were rather good eating. I carried some to the captain, as 
well as a bit of water in a shell. It is difficult to imagine, when 
one has never been in such a situation, how pressing and domi- 
neering a need is thirst. We searched thus every day, in quest 
of food and drink. Never, indeed, did those words have a truer 
application. The very next day I found some herbs that I be- 
lieved to be emollient. I ground them between two stones, and 
made a poultice out of them for the captain. In just a few days 
he was able to walk about. 

"From that time on, we did our searching together. One day 
we saw, on the other side of the island, the ruins of a ship long 
since wrecked, and turned our steps towards that spot ; but they 
were some distance from the shore, and we saw that we were 
still in difficulties. We were afraid to send for the ship's boat 
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because of a chain of rocks projecting rather far into the sea; 
moreover, we ourselves wanted, quite naturally, to profit as much 
as possible by our discovery. When man is reduced to the ulti- 
mate perhaps I should have said the primary necessities, 
selfishness takes hold on him. We decided therefore to construct 
a raft and spent two days at this task. Then, with great effort, 
we went out to the wreck. It was almost completely broken up, 
and whatever it contained was submerged by the sea water. A 
single cask of fresh water, although stale, was for us a treasure; 
but we found nothing else which, in our difficult situation, might 
have been of some use. We returned to land and hid our cask in 
the grove which I have already mentioned. We did not do it so 
well, however, that the sailors, noticing our daily walks in that 
locality, did not discover it ; they foiled us after a few days, 

"Henceforth I scouted about with even more ardor than at 
first. I found the eggs that two or three fowls, which I would see 
from time to time without being able to catch, had probably laid 
there. One day, when I had penetrated into the thicket farther 
than usual, I perceived several trees higher than the others. I ap- 
proached them, and what was my surprise when, in the midst of 
a pretty plot of grass, I saw an old tent. I quickly entered, and 
among the rigging and other debris of ships I dimly saw two 
enormous jugs. One of them was filled with molasses, the other 
with water water so fresh and so good that I had not drunk of 
such for a fortnight. At the sight of it, I thanked Heaven sin- 
cerely. However, my riches again made me selfish ; I hid them 
in the thickest part of the wood, and every day, after many a 
detour, I would pay a visit there and make a meal, 

"Returning to that tent, certain reflections which our un- 
happy situation had postponed until that moment came to me. 1 
wondered who could have erected it. After much racking my 
brain, I clung to the idea that it surely belonged to people who 
came to this island to profit from the wreckage of ships that 
bad weather deposits there rather often. This idea consoled me 
in giving me the hope that some day I should see them come. I 
passed more tranquilly the days that followed. I forgot to say 
that the sea had brought us, on the day following our debarca- 
tion, a barrel of flour from our ship. I was not wrong in my 
conjectures; a few days later (that is to say, after a sojourn of 
five weeks in this wasteland) we sighted a sail. We then built 
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a huge fire, which they saw ; and they came and saved us from 
our deplorable predicament. Not one of us had succumbed; but 
we were weak and thin and gazed hungrily at whatever ap- 
proached us. This expression on our faces, together with our 
long beards, gave us a formidable appearance and caused the 
first of our liberators who landed to draw back. They took us 
to Saint-Thomas. There a poor man who, through charity, re- 
ceived me aboard a small vessel which he commanded, took me 
to Baltimore, where I presented myself, in my torn clothing, to 
someone who owed me five hundred francs, I asked him for the 
money in vain, and was obliged to have recourse to another per- 
son of my acquaintance, who sent me a barber and a tailor. 
From there I left for Philadelphia, where I embraced my family 
whom I had long since despaired of seeing again." 

This adventure has not at all discouraged M. Burkle; he 
travels continually by sea, for his business. 

On the evening of January 18 we sighted land just as we 
were becoming persuaded that the captain had made a miscalcu- 
lation. First we saw the island of Saint-Martin, an apple-shaped 
hill which rose above the horizon like an obscure cloud, and, 
soon after, the isle of Anguilla to our southwest, which proved 
that the captain had taken his direction perfectly. Then we 
came into sight of a famous rock called Sombrero, very dangerous 
because it is at water level, but most useful in that it shows 
mariners the passage they must hold to in order to enter the 
half -circle which the islands of the Gulf of Mexico seem to form. 
The next morning we saw Saint-Thomas, but like a cloud so thin 
that only the experienced eyes of the sailors could distinguish it. 
(See Plate VII.) At sundown we were very close to it. I can 
assure you that no landscape ever struck me so forcibly, either by 
the diversity of the parts or the peculiarity of the whole. Picture 
for yourself a mountain rising in the form of an amphitheater, 
of which the water bathes approximately the lower half; 
imagine also several other verdant rounded hills which, rising 
from the sea as though by magic, complete almost entirely the 
circular form of the harbor, and you will have an idea of our 
arrival at Saint-Thomas. Whether the eyes rested upon the 
arid summit of the mountain, on the woods which surround it, 
or on the fields of sugar cane cultivated in the deepest gorges, 
the last rays of the sun still enlivened this pretty picture. The 
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city, which rises almost evenly on three round hills, a fort, pro- 
jecting into the sea, an ancient tower, the former haven of 
pirates, and the green fans of the coconut and palm trees all 
added new charm to the scene. 
I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER V 
Saint-Thomas [Danish West Indies], January 27, 1817. 

On my arrival here, I found lodgings with a French Creole 1 
woman, who accommodated me nicely for around seven francs 
a day. I spent my first day in looking about the city, which is 
well inhabited albeit rather singularly: there is a mixture of 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, Spaniards, Negroes, and 
Creoles of all nations. One might compare the gathering of 
peoples at the market to that of the workmen at the tower of 
Babel, except that they are not reduced to the point of being 
unable to understand one another in their divers languages. On 
the contrary, if a person does not understand the idiom in which 
he is addressed, he is immediately spoken to in his own tongue. 
I took to MM. Reo and Deville, French merchants, a letter of 
introduction from M. Curcier. These gentlemen received me in 
the politest manner. In their care I found your letter dated 
October 20, which a faster boat than ours had brought two days 
earlier from Philadelphia. I am going to try and profit from 
your advice and answer henceforth your questions. I shall take 
the utmost pains to examine the manners of the people I am to 
see; I shall school myself in distinguishing their virtues or their 
vices, and maintain a close relationship in order to know them. 
These observations are not always as easy to make as one might 
suppose. The traveler identifies himself to such a degree with 
his surroundings that he sometimes has need of serious reflection 
in order to distinguish that which, from afar, would have cer- 
tainly astonished or interested him. 

At M. Deville's I was agreeably surprised to find a com- 
patriot, a former canon of Saint-Julien, at Le Mans. After talk- 
ing for some time about our native land, we rejoined the general 
conversation. M. Deville is a very fine man, sparkling with 
wit; but, like most of those whom fortune has favored, he as- 
sumes an ardent and brusque air which seemingly allows him to 

1 Montule uses the term, of course, to designate a pure-blooded descendant of French stock. 
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come to quick decisions. We talked at length on commerce, then 
came around to conversing about the country in which we then 
were. Asked what I thought about the islands, I told these 
gentlemen that, having often made inquiries of people who had 
visited them, they had always answered that if the islands were 
not mountain tops, then there were mountains on the islands an 
answer which did not at all satisfy me. I added that now, seeing 
them with my own eyes, I was more than ever inclined to believe 
that they were indeed only the summits of mountain chains, per- 
haps as far from the center of the earth as the Alps and the 
Pyrenees. These gentlemen having asked me for a more com- 
plete explanation, I implored of them all the indulgence that my 
slight knowledge made necessary. 

"If one assumes/' I said, "a motion of the earth's axis which 
tends to bring its two poles nearer the equator, a motion rather 
well known under the name of 'mutation of the earth's axis' ; if 
one agrees that the sea is proportionately more dilated, and 
therefore elevated, in the neighborhood of the torrid zone, one 
will easily conceive how countries formerly in northern latitudes 
and above sea-level, becoming later in closer proximity to the 
equator, will be inundated. This effect will be felt at the same 
time in diametrically opposite halves of two hemispheres, where- 
as, in the other two, lands will rise out of the water. This can 
be seen in the case of North-America and New-Holland, which 
are continually forming alluvial land, while South- America and 
China are suffering losses daily. One might add, in favor of the 
mutation of the earth's axis, that there still exists in the Maldive 
Islands a tradition to the effect that they once formed, as a 
whole, a continent or at least a single large island. Now that 
these islands are below the equator, that is to say, in the place 
where the water is necessarily the most elevated, only the sum- 
mits appear and form this great archipelago. Taken together, 
your islands appear to me simply a chain of ordinary mountains. 
Looking at the map, I believe that I can even see that they have 
an interdependent direction. The sandbanks which are known 
and which are found between them seem further to connect 
them; everything would lead me to believe that they formed 
together a part of the continent/' 

M. Deville answered that these mountains were not of the 
same nature as the great chains of the two continents, but that 
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they were essentially volcanic. Not yet having a sure knowledge 
of the islands, I could only ask him if one did not see there cal- 
careous and even horizontal rocks. After some reflection, he 
told me he thought it to be thus, which, it seemed to me, should 
exclude the idea of a volcanic eruption which necessarily must 
unsettle the rocks and incline them at different planes with the 
horizon. "Let us even suppose/' I added, "that a volcano did 
cause them to rise out of the sea; how is it that they became 
covered with plants? Here especially, where only east winds 
blow, which on the way from Africa must have deposited all the 
heterogeneous matter with which they might be laden, how might 
the different animals have come here? Is not the idea of the 
succession or the progressive displacement of the waters which 
the mutation of the earth's axis would necessitate much more 
plausible?" A discussion of this sort could not but remain in- 
decisive. We ended by regretting together that Buffon had not 
traveled and examined nature at first hand, and intimately. 

This conversation gave me the desire to climb to the summit 
of the mountain which dominates Saint-Thomas. I miscalculated 
the distance and took a much longer walk than I had intended, 
I crossed great fields of sugar cane. With what pleasure I ex- 
amined this plant which is so useful and especially so novel to 
me! Not without difficulty, I reached the top of the mountain. 
There, enormous cubical rocks seemed to be tossed about, forming 
in their disorder a mass of ruins with a highly picturesque effect. 
Among them were growing several plants and various shrubs 
whose names and shapes were entirely unknown to me. T did 
distinguish, however, aloes and a considerable quantity of palma 
Christi [castor bean] . Arriving finally on the last peak, which 
for a long time seemed to be moving away from me, the most 
beautiful and spacious view unfolded beneath my eyes. At my 
feet, a number of ships at anchor; others, leaving or entering 
the port which I was looking at almost perpendicularly ; on the 
other side, toward the north, a delightful bay beyond which, in 
the midst of a forest of colonial trees, appeared the most whole- 
some settlement of the island (so I had been told) . The rays of 
the sun whose flaming disk was almost ready to sink into the 
water, still slipping over the slightly wrinkled surface of the sea, 
was tingeing with different colors the summits of the island of 
Porto-Ricco, which I saw distinctly. Seated there, I was admir- 
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ing this calm and delightful bit ol nature; I forgot that the sun 
had disappeared, and that the west preserved but a slight orange 
tint. Tired as I was, I put off my reflections until another time, 
and hurried to descend. In trying to shorten my route, I got 
lost. The light of a pipe which an old Negress was smoking 
directed' my steps toward her, and she put me on the right path. 

I was thus enjoying in the greatest security this fine country 
which lent itself to my curiosity, when I learned that yellow 
fever existed at Saint-Thomas, that all foreigners were victims 
of it, and that among others a French colonel and an Italian 
general, who was aide-de-camp to the former King of Naples, 
had just been carried away by this terrible scourge. This un- 
happy piece of news recalled to my mind the great number of 
funeral processions that I had encountered. Then was I able to 
account for the glances of MM. Deville and Reo each time that 
I went to see them, and their questions concerning the date of 
my departure : I saw that they were regarding me as an eventual 
victim. I spoke to them about it, and they did not hide the danger 
from me and advised me to leave. The ship on which I had come 
was to set sail in a few days for Santo-Domingo, capital of the 
Spanish part of the island of that name. My effects being still 
on board, I booked passage on her, and willingly gave up the 
trip to Martinique and to Guadeloupe when I found out that the 
fever came from those two colonies. As many as twenty persons 
a day were dying in the little city of Saint-Thomas. An in- 
contestable proof of the severity of the disease was that it was 
already spreading among the Negro class. 

This island belongs to the Danish; it is about six leagues in 
circumference, and not very productive. During the war it was 
a neutral port, a rare privilege which has enormously enriched 
the inhabitants. Commerce flourishes here, it being a sort of 
depot for all sorts of merchandise, but especially English food 
products and dry goods. Frequent fires having several times 
destroyed the warehouses, they have been rebuilt of brick ; they 
are covered with earthwork, have iron doors, and are now all of 
them safe from fire. The position of Saint-Thomas, to the north- 
east of the islands of the Gulf of Mexico, permits it easily to 
distribute its goods throughout this archipelago. The city is 
small, and its inhabitants are much given to pleasure and gaming. 
The women there are pleasing without being pretty. Some of 
the mulatto women are superb; their swarthy complexion and 
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their black, lively eyes give them an expression which the women 
of North- America perhaps lack. (See Plate VIII.) 
I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER VI 

Santo-Domingo, February 16, 1817. 

(See Plate IX.) We departed from Saint-Thomas on January 
28 in the most perfect weather. We skirted the island of Porto- 
Ricco, one of the richest of the Antilles, and under Spanish rule. 
A whale followed us, and the ship's mate tried in vain several 
times to harpoon it. After having been for two days in sight of 
the bluish highlands of Santo-Domingo, we arrived there on 
February 3. The position of Santo-Domingo city, capital of the 
Spanish part, to the southeast of the island, is delightful; it 
proves the taste and discernment of Christopher Columbus, who 
had so to speak chosen it as the chief town of the colony. It is 
at the mouth of a pretty river flowing through a deep gorge, but 
whose banks rise on each side in an amphitheater. We came into 
port at five o'clock in the afternoon, greatly fearing that the 
Spanish, who are very strict on small matters, would prevent us 
from going ashore that same day ; indeed, this would have hap- 
pened had not the consignee of the ship, who by chance was 
there, taken special charge of the matter. 

M. Daumas, who had acquaintances in the town, took me into 
a house where people were dancing, and singing in French. We 
went up to the ballroom. A dozen masqueraders received us 
cordially ; they pointed out a table laden with flasks of gin and 
other liquors and obligingly begged us to enter into the spirit of 
the occasion so that the follies they were committing would not 
strike us so forcibly. When the dancing was done, some of them 
asked us if we had shelter for the night or had engaged a pension; 
they offered to conduct us to theirs, and we followed them. This 
pension is maintained by two French Creole ladies, mother and 
daughter. One of the men who introduced us was living openly 
with the latter, who was even with child. Not until the next day 
did I notice the ways of the house in which I was staying, but 
I soon had occasion to see that similar conduct is almost a 
commonplace in this torrid climate. Morals here are very loose. 

I spend the first days in landing my belongings, a task, inso- 
far as the Spanish were concerned, not without difficulties. The 
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miserable customs men look with the most scrupulous attention 
for objects of contraband, not so much to confiscate them as to 
force you to some settlement. 

After I became acquainted with the Frenchmen lodged at my 
pension, I could only praise their modesty. Almost all of our 
compatriots, when they are discovered away from home, claim 
to have held prominent positions and frequented high society; 
they have had as intimate friends persons of distinction whom 
they have sometimes seen only at the theater or in the street. 
Afterwards, when one can distinguish truth from falsehood (or 
embellished truth) , or when they themselves perceive that their 
stories are taken only for what they are worth, they soon return 
to their true character. However, not all Frenchmen established 
in the colonies share this ridiculous trait ; some of them are very 
well educated, very sensible, and above all very obliging. Un- 
fortunately, the number of these latter is not the most consider- 
able. I am sure that among the travelers who have not stayed 
in the colonies long enough to believe themselves forced to share 
the opinion of their inhabitants, there will be found many of my 
opinion. When other nations acquire a colony, persons of careful 
education and families already rich go and settle there. Every- 
one knows that it is quite otherwise with France, and that pros- 
perous families scarcely ever think of crossing the ocean. 

The city of Santo-Domingo is large, and built of stone; the 
streets are rather well laid out; the cathedral might be con- 
sidered a handsome church in any country. Preserved there are 
the anchor of Christopher Columbus' ship 1 and the portrait of 
that great man, whose resemblance to one who in our own day 
has just filled the universe with his name cannot fail to appear 
striking. 2 The entire city is surrounded by rather good fortifi- 
cations and is dominated on one side by several hills. Recently 
there has been added a cavalier of trenches. 

M. Daumas, having learned that his father was living at 
Nissao, twelve leagues west of the city, asked me if I should like 
to accompany him there. I accepted his offer and we set off, each 
mounted on a worthless horse. We crossed two rivers, several 

1 In 1893 this small anchor, discovered at Cape Haitian Bay, was displayed at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 

2 Thacher does not list this (possibly a copy) in his extensive catalog of Columbus 
portraits (Christopher Columbus, Vol. III). In view of the striking dissimilarity of these 
fanciful portraits, it is not impossible that the one referred to here resembled Napoleon. 
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torrents then almost dry, immense forests where the path was 
barely marked out, and savannas, entirely denuded plains, where 
the heat is unbearable. Finally arriving near Nissao, M. Daumas 
inquired about his father's residence; they pointed out a cabin 
made of palm bark interlaced with leaves of the same tree, and 
told us that was it. Immediately the young man's face changed ; 
he thought he was to find his father living in ease and was count- 
ing on the pleasure of receiving me in a pretty plantation. But 
this slight disappointment was nothing in comparison with what 
awaited him under the roof of this hovel, already offensive to his 
sight. On going in, we heard groans ; on a miserable bed, in the 
midst of a group of people, we saw an unfortunate man on the 
point of death. M. Daumas, recognizing him as his father, ran 
and embraced him, while the latter, revived momentarily by the 
joy of seeing his son again, asked us to sit down and related to 
us the series of misadventures which had reduced his fortune to 
its present state. For a long time he had not despaired of better- 
ing it. The manner of life that he had led and the efforts that he 
had made in that direction had not a little contributed to his ill- 
ness. A few moments later he had a relapse. I retired, leaving 
him in the midst of his Negresses who, by means of some herbs, 
were hoping to snatch him from relentless Death. But it was in 
vain; Death had designated its victim. He died the next day of 
the quinsy, leaving his unhappy son nought but debts. 

I did not try to console him, for I know that on these occasions 
consolations only torture the heart. Sharing his chagrin over 
the cruel position in which he found himself, I led him forth from 
his father's house, and we went walking along the banks of a 
swift stream which carries down mahogany after it is cut and 
squared in the mountain. I bathed in the torrent formed by a 
little river as it approaches the sea. I had kept my shoes on 
because of the rocky bottom, and was carrying my sketch book 
to M. Daumas, who was on the opposite bank, when I let it fall 
into the current, which rapidly carried it off. However, I re- 
trieved it very quickly before it was entirely^ wet through; but 
I lost one of my shoes, and in running after it I lost the other. 
This put me in a rather embarrassing position to return to the 
house where I had left my horse, still a good league's distance. 
My feet were bleeding; I was uttering execrations with every 
step I took, when suddenly I had the idea of making slippers out 
of palm leaves. These leaves, called detaches, are about the 
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thickness of birch bark. Fastening them on with my garters, I 
returned somewhat more tranquilly to M. Daumas' house. A 
night similar to the one I had just passed awaited me that is to 
say, I was going to sleep in a loft on a sort of saddlebag that had 
served me during my trip, deafened, surrounded, assailed by 
mosquitoes, 3 a kind of gnat I have not yet told you about, but 
whose buzzing and bite have more than once prevented me from 
sleeping. This insect is so bothersome that the next day, when 
I left, I enjoyed thinking about the good bed and especially the 
mosquito net which awaited me in town I was going to say on 
the following night, but unfortunately we lost our way in the 
forests. We slept with a poor native whose modest cabin was 
practically buried in the midst of these solitudes M. Daumas 
on a table on which we had just eaten three or four turtledoves 
(which by good fortune I had killed) , and I in a hammock whose 
innumerable loose meshes threatened to awaken me the next day 
on the floor. These hammocks are suspended in all the houses 
from one corner to the other of the largest room ; it is there that 
each hour of the day one of the settlers, smoking a cigar, comes 
and swings his colonial sluggishness. 

We saw some superb mahogany trees. Standing, they greatly 
resemble the sorb tree, and are worth only about five francs 
each ; but the cost of dressing and transportation is considerable 
in a country where all lazy people seem to be united. While cross- 
ing a savanna, which they called the Great Savanna, and which 
is not less than a league and a half wide, we experienced such 
overpowering heat that I feared I should be ill from it. It was 
noon, and the sun shot its rays on the earth with so much force 
that there arose from it a moving mist whose undulating move- 
ments dazzled me. M. Daumas suffered so extremely that on 
arriving in town he was much indisposed. I greatly fear that 
the recent death of his father is working upon his imagination 
and adding to the danger of the situation. On approaching 
Santo-Domingo, a Negro came and offered us coconuts. I tasted 
this fruit for the first time ; the milk seemed to me rather good, 
although much less so than I had imagined. The kind of butter 
which surrounds and contains the milk, almost as the white of an 
egg surrounds the yolk, and which has all its luster, is truly ex- 



3 Although this insect had not yet been studied and classified, Montu.16 properly refers 
to it as a maringouin, a name commonly given to the mosquito of the tropics. 
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cellent in its refreshing flavor, especially when it is still soft 
enough to be eaten with a spoon* 

I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER VII 

Santo-Domingo, February 26, 1817. 

Santo-Domingo is rather regularly built and, in general, 
pretty; the National or Bourgeois Guard performs its functions 
well, but the colony is in a sorry state of decadence. The gover- 
nor of the Spanish occidental possessions formerly resided in 
Santo-Domingo ; this viceroyship has long since been removed to 
Vera-Cruz, The governor of Santo-Domingo has, however, kept 
the prerogative of communicating with and obeying only his 
mother country and her direct orders. He receives but slight 
remuneration, although they allow him the custody of a kind of 
large garden near the city and on the coast, which supplies almost 
exclusively the fruit and vegetable market. This constitutes, I 
believe, the greatest revenue of the caballero don Carlos de 
Urrutia. 1 This garden had been cleared by General Ferrand, 2 
who governed to the satisfaction of all decent people when 
Bonaparte was master of these parts, and who, on some slight 
pretext and to everyone's regret, ended his long and virtuous 
career with a pistol bullet. 

The greatest happiness of the Spanish consists in finding the 
means to do nothing all day long. Their chief occupations are 
reduced to drinking, eating, sleeping, and frequenting the 
churches, which are very numerous ; but this does not prevent the 
two sexes from abandoning themselves to those passions which 
a hot climate creates and maintains among them. Everyone has 
the habit of taking a cup of black coffee when he gets up, that is 
to say, at five o'clock ; this custom is general in the colonies. Af- 
ter that, each turns his steps toward the promenade. The 
women, dressed in black, and on whom the white linen and lace 
stand out attractively, are almost always alone at that hour ; yet 
it is not rare to see them accosted or even accompanied by priests, 
who are generally good looking but dressed exactly like Bazile 8 in 



1 Carlos Luis de Urrutia (1750-1825) served at Gibraltar and in Mexico before becoming 
the commander of the military district in Santo Domingo. He died in Cuba. 

2 Marie-Louis Ferrand (1753-1808), second in command of General Leclerc's expedition to 
Santo Domingo (1801), later governor general of the island. His suicide was occasioned by 
his defeat in the uprising led by the Creole Ramirez, 

* Beaumarchais* directions for the costume on Don Bazile (organist and voice teacher who 
appears also in The Barber of Seville) are: "Flat, black hat, short cassock, and long coat, 
without ruff or cuffs." 
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The Marriage of Figaro. After this promenade and several visits 
to the churches, one returns home and does not go out again until 
sundown. At the moment the oratio (that is, the Angelus) 
sounds, at whatever distance one may be from the noisy bell, one 
is supposed to stop, and at least take off one's hat. But the 
majority of the Spaniards kneel, an act of piety that admits of 
no exceptions. In a more populous city in Spain, the suddenly 
arrested motion of the whole population must be very extra- 
ordinary, since it struck me in the depopulated streets of Santo- 
Domingo. The women are not exactly pretty. They are small, 
but shapely; their somewhat sunburned complexion is not un- 
becoming to them. The fiery vivacity of their eyes and of their 
entire physiognomy well expresses what goes on within. 

Some time after my walk to Nissao, as I passed through Com- 
merce Street (one of the prettiest in Santo-Domingo), I saw a 
great crowd at the door of a house. M. La Coste, a French doctor, 
told me that they were gathering there for cockfights and that 
I might go in. As for him, he went there often, and was very 
lucky in betting. I therefore entered. Never had I attended such 
a spectacle! The Spanish here are great amateurs of the sport. 
This cruel pastime takes place in a sort of theater, whose roof 
and columns quite resemble those of an English garden-house. 
The staircase leading to the balcony seats you are astonished ! 
Really, they have them the staircase is fashioned in the form of 
a ladder. It all looks quite like a hen roost; however, the most 
fashionable people honor this place with their presence, and 
wager, on the black or the white cock, 100, 300, 400 piasters that 
is to say, up to 2,000 francs. 

The cocks have no steel spurs as they say they do in England; 
but they are armed by nature with spurs twice as big as those of 
French cocks, and care is taken to make them very sharp. These 
birds come from the island of Porto-Ricco, and sometimes bring 
extremely high prices according to their strength and courage. 

When the two equally fatigued cocks retire to the ends of the 
arena, the two owners excite them ; each takes his own and puts 
the still bloody neck in his mouth as if he wanted to eat him alive. 
At the same time he passes a hand under the tail and agitates it 
with a truly comic seriousness that can exist only, I believe, on a 
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Spanish countenance. Then the battle begins anew and ends 
only with the death of one of the champions. The day I went 
there, two cocks were not fighting well ; their two masters took 
hold of them spontaneously and killed them by throwing them 
forcibly against the ground. By no means tempted to wager, I 
went away reflecting on the sudden anger which inflames these 
fowl, and this prompted me to make a few scarcely creditable 
reflections on humanity. These I shall spare you. 

I think I have elaborated sufficiently on the interior of this 
city; now I shall tell you about the exterior and the different 
plants which cover this superb country. The Spanish part of 
Santo-Domingo, according to the opinion of those who know the 
other three, is the most favored by nature. But the heat makes 
the colonist lazy, and he is scarcely willing to scratch the earth, 
whose bosom is a treasure. If, as they say, this portion of the 
island were ceded to the French in exchange for Cayenne, it 
would certainly become one of the most important points in 
the Antilles. 

To this end they are awaiting daily a French flotilla of ten 
thousand men, commanded, they say, by Field Marshal Suchet. 4 
These troops, after they are acclimated, would be destined to 
bring war within the empire or within the Republic of Haiti. I 
have just seen an energetic letter from Christophe to Petion. 5 
He tells him that at the approach of the common enemy, he hopes 
all their private quarrels are going to end. He himself promises 
to unite his forces with Petion's. Here we see every day small 
boats sent by the Negro emperor or by the mulatto president, 
coming to purchase foodstuffs. 

The nephew of General Ferrand, who was staying in the same 
pension as I, proposed a walk to the Grotto, describing it as a 
charming spot where people went for pleasant excursions. Leav- 
ing the city, one arrives almost immediately in a sort of copse, 
part of which, I believe, was once cleared. The leaves of the 



4 Louis-Gabriel Suchet (1772-1826), able general under Napoleon- Deprived of the 
peerage in 1815 by Louis XVIII for serving Napoleon during the Hundred Days, he was 
restored to this honorable state only in 1819. He did not engage in the West Indian cam- 
paign envisaged here. 

5 Henri Christophe (17674820), former lieutenant of Toussaint L'Ouverture, Negro 
president of Haiti in 1807 and king after 1811, ruled the northern part until his death by 
suicide. He engaged in a protracted civil war against Alexandre Sabes Potion (1770-1818), 
who had set up an independent mulatto republic in the southern part, of which he was 
president from 1807 until his death. 
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trees, or shrubs, which form these woods resemble those of the 
orange or lemon trees, which are very common ; almost all of 
them have the glossy color, and many have the odor. This place 
is enlivened by the presence of the prettiest birds, among which 
one distinguishes several species of hummingbirds and parrots; 
the latter, with their cries, seem bent on drowning out the voices 
of all the others. They fly with a rapidity of which I did not 
suspect them capable. 

We passed through a plantation where several Negroes, sing- 
ing songs of the Congo, were grinding up tapioca roots ; from 
these, cakes are made, which serve as bread. They were working 
with unparalleled ardor and seemed unmindful of the sweat 
streaming down their ebony bodies. This tapioca root would be 
a poison if it were not dried; but when fresh it cannot be grated, 
therefore its use is not so dangerous as one might believe. We 
arrived at the Grotto, which looked to me like a rock formerly 
hollowed out by the sea. The most singular thing about it is a 
vast, almost circular, excavation in the center. This is filled 
with shrubs and is quite like a garden. It is from that point 
that one can penetrate from all directions into the various apart- 
ments of this natural palace by passing under vaults and between 
columns. You will probably be curious to know of what these 
columns are formed. Nature, seeming to want to repair her 
faults, after having dug this grotto, is certainly bent on filling 
it up. Indeed, one sees seeping from the vaults a very limpid 
liquid which rather promptly congeals and forms a stalactite or 
inverted sugar loaf. Before congealing, a few drops fall and 
form another cone which always tends to rise as the other grows 
at its lower extremity; thus they finally join and form a column. 
As their number increases daily, one can correctly suppose that 
the grotto will eventually become closed. This natural archi- 
tecture, this mass of columns which one would at first believe 
necessary to support the vault, all contribute to render the scene 
curious and impressive. Both of us being equipped with lights, 
we entered into several corridors, sometimes scarcely wide 
enough to allow us passageway; suddenly widening, they per- 
mitted us to catch a glimpse of vast chambers whose crystal 
vaults were embellished by the reflection from our lights with 
a thousand lusters. Bats alone inhabit them. The cold there was 
very sharp, whereas outside the heat was excessive. 
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I had often promised myself long walks in this still wild 
country ; but when one is used to the regularity I could almost 
say the orderliness of our European forests, one can scarcely 
imagine the difficulties encountered here; although often dif- 
ferent, they are renewed at every step in these somber forests 
where the hand of man has not yet governed nature. Sometimes 
it is the bindweed or climbing plants of the species of ivy or 
grape vines, which rise to the tops of the tallest trees, whence they 
fall back to earth only to take root and climb up again. These 
vines and the trees which support them look quite like masts, 
surrounded by their ropes, and you will understand how, in this 
way, all the trees are linked together. Or again, there are plants 
called opuntia, whose leaves, armed with curving spines, extend 
in all directions somewhat like those of the artichoke and close 
up the passage which one might still find between the trees in 
spite of the density of the forests. Thus it is that all the Negroes 
of this country are armed with sabers, with which to hew paths 
by cutting through these troublesome plants. The fruits you 
ask me to describe, and of which I am going to tell you, are to be 
found in these forests. The only ones cultivated are the pine- 
apple and the banana. 

The tree and the fruit which first strike the curiosity and 
then the eye of the European are certainly the coconut and the 
large fruit it produces. (See Plate X.) This tree is of the palm 
family. It attains a height of forty or fifty feet ; its roots, while 
not very deep, are intertwined ; the trunk, nearly straight, is very 
thin for its height, but the wood makes excellent timber. It ends 
in a plume that is most picturesque both in its shape and its 
yellowish green color, which makes it stand out against the dark 
green of the forests. This plume is a sheaf of leaves spreading 
from the perpendicular to the horizontal in all directions ; they 
are ten or twelve feet long, two or three feet wide, and each is 
made up of smaller leaves all joined at a common stalk. One can 
get an idea of these leaves by observing the acacia. In the center 
one sees the yellowish flower, soon followed by the coconut, which 
develops in the mass as a serrated cluster. The shoots surround- 
ing the fruit are used to make ropes, and the leaves to cover the 
houses. Placed between a kind of lath work, they form walls 
that are quite sufficient in a country where the rigors of winter 
are not to be feared. From them also are made mats upon which, 
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during the periods of great heat, it is more pleasant to sleep than 
upon beds. This tree, of the utmost usefulness to man, bears 
fruit every two or three months. 

The palm tree, almost as tall as the coconut, is likewise topped 
by a plume; but it differs essentially in its trunk, which, with its 
smoothness, its perfect roundness, and its regular swelling at the 
base, seems to have been turned on a lathe. On seeing this trunk 
in the midst of forests where the other trees apparently allow 
their trunks to grow haphazardly, one might well have the im- 
pression of beholding man's work next to that of nature. Directly 
beneath the leaves, the trunk changes suddenly from grayish yel- 
low to green, and from the center there arises to the very top a 
rolled leaf four or five inches in diameter, containing a substance 
which has given the tree the name of cabbage palm; it is white, 
about one-fourth of an inch in thickness, irregularly rolled, and 
tightly compressed. It makes an excellent dish when boiled or 
put into a salad, the flavor recalling somewhat that of the cauli- 
flower. Once the plume is cut, the inside of the trunk, which is 
but a collection of fibers, rots immediately. Under the bark, 
however, there is about three-fourths of an inch of brownish 
wood, almost as hard as ironwoodL With this the Caribs used 
to make their bows and tip their arrows. You can see that this 
tree is of a different structure from nearly all those we know. 
The center is generally harder than the alburnum, whereby it is 
similar in form to the legumes, as well as the banana and the fan 
palm, of which I shall speak. As it leaves the ground, the tree 
resembles them still more. Another kind of palm, which they 
call wild palm, is of no usefulness whatsoever, and it is for noth- 
ing that its trunk is armed with sharp points. 

As for the banana, 6 it is a plant which should, for a better 
reason still than the palms, be classed as herbaceous. About six 
or eight inches across, it has no woody part, and rises to ten or 
twelve feet. The leaves are enormous and about eight feet long; 
they are two feet and a half wide, and are not, like those of the 
preceding trees, divided into smaller ones ; it is only the wind, or 
their too great maturity, which tears them perpendicularly to 
the stem. The fruit, growing from the center, consists of a clus- 
ter containing often as many as a hundred bananas. On the end 

8 It was not -until the late sixties that bananas were imported in small quantities into 
the Unitnd States. 
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there is a solid body about the size of the fist, which opens when 
the bananas are ripe. 7 This tree grows up from shoots. I have 
seen two species of them : one produces a mealy and very nour- 
ishing fruit; the other, which is smaller, a sweet and juicy des- 
sert fruit. A kind of tissue, whose threads are perpendicular to 
each other, surrounds the leaves of this tree at their first sprout- 
ing. The tree rises from the ground, bears fruit, and dies in the 
space of nine or ten months. 

The latania [fan palm], another variety of palm, has leaves 
pleated fan-shape. I have seen several kinds of them. There is 
one which grows only a few feet from the ground, used in the 
making of very light hats. 

The well-deserved reputation of the pineapple should attract 
the traveler's attention. The stalk of this plant is somewhat 
similar to that of the artichoke. Like it, it stretches forth its long 
leaves ; but these are compact, of a yellowish green, and rather 
red at the edges. They are armed, especially at the extremity, 
with little sharp points, often barely noticeable. From the center 
there arises a stem bearing the pineapple, surmounted by a clus- 
ter of leaves which, when planted, produces a new plant. 

Of all the fruit of this auspicious climate, that which most 
pleased my taste is the custard apple, which grows on a tree very 
common in these parts. Six inches wide and ten in length, it has 
the shape of a heart with the extremity a little bent back. It is 
green, and covered with sharp points that are but slightly 
prickly; its white meat is full of fibers, or small membranes, 
which, if lightly squeezed, give forth a sweet, acid juice some- 
thing like orange juice, but, in my opinion, better. It is sprinkled 
with flat seeds, very hard and of the most beautiful black color. 
To the tired traveler, this fruit offers in a trice a pleasant and 
healthful means of refreshment. 

One tree of which I was not able to taste the fruit, which is 
attached directly to the trunk, is the papaya ; its leaves resemble 
those of the fig tree. However delectable are the fruits I have 
just told you about, the Creoles prefer the sapodilla. When ripe it 
is brown inside and out ; it looks like the medlar, but is less sticky. 

At every instant I trample beneath my feet plants hitherto 
unknown to me, and am often stayed by some tree or shrub 
which excites my attention. I might mention to you the indigo 



7 This last casual remark about the banana bud is, of course, inaccurate. 
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plant, whose leaves, put successively into three large boiling- 
kettles, finally yield a blue matter which collects in small par- 
ticles ; also the sandbox tree, of the height of our tallest walnut. 
Its trunk is armed with thorns; these are very thick at the base 
and strong, and can therefore be used to advantage in making 
fences. Its fruit is as big as an orange, rather flattened, and 
divided into twelve sections, each containing a seed. When ripe, 
it bursts with a noise loud enough to startle one, and in some 
parts of Santo-Doiningo, at certain periods, this noise goes on 
almost without interruption. Picked before maturity, this fruit 
is sometimes used as a sandbox. 8 Its property of bursting has 
caused it to be given also the name devil's tree. 

The palma Christi is profusely spread throughout Saint- 
Thomas and Santo-Domingo. It grows to a great height; its 
stalks are hollow, and lamp oil is made from its beans. Shall I 
say something finally about that plant which, for many a year, 
has furnished our poets with a thousand similes of varying 
cleverness the sensitive plant? 9 Only a person who had never 
heard of this plant could fully enjoy the astonishment of seeing 
the sudden contraction of its leaves, which soon resume their 
normal position when one moves away from them. 

The island of Santo-Domingo, especially the Spanish part, 
possesses gold mines, but these are no longer exploited. It is 
said that they have even been lost track of ; but they could easily 
be found again, for along certain rivers one sees Negroes busily 
gathering up gold dust. 

Since the center of the island is occupied by high mountains 
descending to the sea in every direction in hills or paps, one can 
easily imagine that there are a great number of rivers. The 
Ozama, on the right bank of which the city of Santo-Domingo is 
situated, is wide and deep. The entire island is rather naturally 
divided by the mountains into three parts. This contributes 
greatly to allaying the fear that one might have of the Negroes 
and mulattoes. 

For some days I had been thinking about leaving the island 
of Santo-Domingo ; but nearly all the ships that happened to be 
in port had come in quest of mahogany and were returning to 

8 For blotting ink. 

9 Chateaubriand remarks in his Voyage en Amerique (1827) that this plant is often com- 
pared, in the songs of the American Indians of the southern States, to a girl's soul 
((Euvrts, VI, 93). 
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the northern United-States, or to Europe. Only one of them was 
going to Jamaica, and, although she leaked badly and was con- 
sidered a poor ship, I decided to leave on her. 
I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER VIII 

Port-Royal, Jamaica, March 5, 1817. 

As the vessel on which I should leave was taking on mahogany 
at a place near Nissao, we joined her some days after her de- 
parture from Santo-Domingo. To this end, we set off in a small 
yawl and soon lost sight of the entrance to the river, the signal 
tower, and the so-called house of Christopher Columbus, 1 the 
first edifice erected by Europeans on American soil. Built of 
great blocks of stone, this was probably intended to serve as a 
defense against the unfortunate Indians, the inhabitants of this 
country, of whom scarcely a trace remains. The weather was 
very fine; but in these latitudes (we were at the 18th degree 
north) one should hardly rely on the good weather of a given 
moment. Though favorable enough when we left port, it soon 
became atrocious; but, the shore being everywhere steep, we 
could not stop. We passed over some rocks almost at water level, 
the sight of which made our mariners quake ; but they broke the 
full force of the waves, and we arrived at a bay on whose shores 
we resolved to spend the night. Scarcely had we set foot on land 
when a cloud of mosquitoes assailed us and drove us back to our 
boat, where we slept indifferently about a hundred paces off- 
shore. The next morning we caught sight of our vessel ; she was 
setting sail for Ocao Bay, to load oxen. 

These waters are swarming with pirates. On the first day 
we saw a large decked ship, a fast sailer, which passed very close 
in the opposite direction most certainly for the purpose of ex- 
amining us, for soon after she put about and came on us. As she 
was overtaking us, our captain turned his ship athwart. 

"It is a long time/' he said, "since my cannon [for indeed we 
had one] has been cleaned out; this is the day for doing it." 

He loaded it with powder, and after the first shot it was re- 
loaded, this time with a ball, and we made ready to fire upon the 
pirate if he dared advance. Far from that, on seeing us stop he 



in 1509. 



1 The Casa de Col6n was built by Christopher's son Diego, who came to Santo Domingo 
no 
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had judged that we were unafraid. At the sound of our cannon 
shot he had hastened to the coast, raising the flag of Petion. He 
lowered his jolly boat and had himself rowed to the beach at a 
spot where we neither could go nor wished to go. Two Spaniards, 
whom they had set free, joined us that evening at Ocao, and 
brought us the news that our shot had greatly frightened those 
wretched sea rovers, who, although many in number, were never- 
theless armed only with muskets. 

These pirates are of all nationalities. Some of them are 
known to come from the very heart of Europe to pillage in the 
Gulf of Mexico. The greater part of them belong to those in- 
dependent Spaniards of the South- American states. They are 
called Cartagenians, although Cartagena returned some time ago 
under the domination of the Spanish king. The Spanish royalists 
scarcely dare leave port, for they are in such terror of them. The 
Americans do not treat them too badly, but the English hang 
them. Four of them, after running their ship aground, were 
imprudent enough to go straight into Kingston for the purpose 
of gathering precise information as to the departure and course 
of well-laden vessels. They were arrested and now are in prison, 
and will probably pay with their heads for their brigandage and 
that of their companions. 

We soon arrived in Ocao Bay, there to take on sixty-five oxen. 
These animals, after they are gelded, live in the woods in such 
freedom that they soon become wild and are caught only with 
difficulty. It is a rather curious sight to see these poor beasts 
fastened by their horns and hoisted in this singular posture onto 
the deck, where they are bound in such a way that they cannot 
even lie down. They are bought for about one doubloon (or 
eighty francs) and are generally sold at Jamaica for three times 
as much. Having often heard of Ocao Bay, I expected to find 
some residents there ; but it is so deserted that whenever I think 
of a wild country, the sight of it will always, I believe, return to 
my mind. The house of M. Francisque Perez, a Spaniard to whom 
all the environs belong, is some distance away in the mountains. 
The very picturesque vale of Ocao Bay is a sandbank which 
seems almost a moving terrain, although it is covered with 
larger and taller fan palms than I had seen hitherto. This tree 
is topped by a cluster of leaves leaves bigger than an umbrella; 
indeed, they have the same shape, if one imagines it pleated from 
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the center out to the circumference. These leaves, when seen on 
the tree, do not appear very large; but I detached several and 
found them to be six feet in diameter. They apparently die 
every year, or oftener, so that there is formed on the tree trunk 
a sort of roof which affords a perfect shelter from the rain or 
sun. The parrots are very fond of the fruit of the fan palm. This 
tree has few roots. At its appearance on so poor a terrain as 
Ocao Bay, one may assume that it is one of the first that nature 
employs to form, with its debris, a layer of humus on the sands 
abandoned by the sea. During the two days we spent in that 
place I killed some parrots (which are as noisy there as else- 
where) , some wild pigeons, and some black birds very much like 
crows. Having at first wounded one, my dog brought it to me, 
but it cried and cawed so loudly that all its comrades came flock- 
ing about. I reloaded my gun ; two or three that I shot down 
then filled the valley with their cries. The rest of the band, 
answering them, came so close that I can truthfully say I was 
attacked. On leaving, in the evening, we set fire to this singular 
forest, which caused no harm and gave us a marvelous spectacle 
from the sea. 

It was a beautiful night on which we left Ocao Bay, and the 
next morning we were in sight of Cape Tiburon, that is to say, 
the western extremity of the island of Santo-Domingo and a 
part of the Republic of Haiti of which Petion is president. That 
evening we were caught in a calm which lasted six hours. The 
captain, who had gone aloft, told us there was no need for invit- 
ing the wind, and that, if he was not mistaken, a storm was not 
far distant. He was absolutely right. Shortly after, the sea 
swelled, the north wind soon was blowing furiously, and, in 
short, the most terrifying night was in the making. I thought 
that I had already experienced hurricanes, but the one I am going 
to describe to you showed me that as yet I had seen nothing. The 
sky was clear, and the moon illumined us perfectly during part 
of the night. The ship, covered with water, was maneuvering 
on each wave, and the helm was entrusted to only a few sailors. 
The danger was so evident that even the sailors did not try to 
hide their fright from one another. Nevertheless, I was able to 
see, on that occasion, that the very imminence and certainty of 
danger gives rise in us to a feeling quite unlike fear. The sun 
came up to light this scene only to unfold before us a sea whose 
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boiling- foam was threatening at every moment to plunge our 
vessel into the deep abyss. Having seen not a single sail before 
high noon, we all at once sighted a schooner a hundred paces 
from us, but the surrounding spray prevented us from distin- 
guishing her clearly. Afterwards we looked for her in vain, and 
I know not even now what became of her. Towards evening we 
saw an English frigate, but she was far off and lying to; we 
could not do likewise, for we lacked food and were leaking in 
many places. The pumps, continually in use, were far from 
sufficient to empty the ship. The billows were rising halfway 
up the masts, and one of them, that morning, carried away an 
ox and a sheep. But this was only a prelude. 

For a moment, I feared lest the captain lose his head. "This 
is frightful," he said to me ; "never before have I been in a simi- 
lar situation. After a storm like this, if you see your own land 
again, you ought never more set foot aboard a boat." With that, 
he left me to go on deck; I was in my bunk, the only dry place. 
An instant later, a horrible shock, accompanied by a dull sound, 
was felt throughout the ship : it was an enormous wave which, 
leaping high after striking the vessel's side, fell back into the 
sails and capsized us. I rushed up to the deck. All the crew, 
hanging on in various ways, were grouped about the captain. 
The ship, lying obliquely, would no longer obey her rudder. But 
in this terrible moment the captain, keeping his presence of 
mind, asked for volunteers to go reef the brigantine sail or cut 
its cordage. Two Scotsmen threw themselves into the yards, 
and soon the water, caught in the sail and holding us heeled 
over, was emptied; the ship righted herself, and could again be 
steered. I shall not undertake to describe the ray of joy which 
then lit each and every face. One hour later we sighted land, 
which restored everyone's tongue ; it was Cape Morand, the east- 
ern extremity of Jamaica. As soon as we had passed that point, 
the sea became less violent, and the wind, shielded by the high 
mountains of that island, could now scarce be felt. Night pre- 
vented us from entering the port of Kingston, so we lay to, and 
awoke next morning in about the same spot. We profited from 
this moment by lighting a fire, which we had not been able to do 
for two days. Three or four bouillon tablets, which I boiled, and 
a few eggs that could still be located appeased our hunger, now 
becoming acute. Of the sixty-five oxen that we had, only twenty 
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remained; the others had died or had been carried off by the 
sea, where they were certainly devoured quickly by a school of 
sharks that followed us all during the storm as though await- 
ing sure booty. 

The next morning we saw a small boat, which was bringing 
us a pilot. An amusing accident happened to her before reach- 
ing us* There were three men in this pirogue, or tree trunk 
hollowed out in the Indian manner and carrying a sail. By 
chance, or as the result of some imprudent act, they upset. Their 
predicament was quite comical, especially that of the pilot, who, 
not being a very good swimmer, was trying to climb upon the 
capsized canoe. Its light yellow color gave it, under the water, 
the appearance of a huge fish. The other two men, swimming 
about it and trying to turn it over, prevented the first from 
catching hold. We ended this combat by sending our jolly boat 
to their aid. 

Shortly after this little incident, we spied a schooner coming 
toward us and lay to. A well-dressed man, but on whose face 
sadness was written, came aboard. He was the captain of a 
three-masted ship belonging to the same owners as ours ; she had 
been lost the preceding day on the rocks off Cape Morand, near 
which we had passed without seeing her. He and his crew had 
saved themselves in the ship's boat. In the hope of finding some 
of the wreckage, he was on his way to explore the shore. His 
story touched us ; we left him with genuine pity and continued 
our journey. Soon we saw the vast bay at the farther end of 
which is situated Kingston, the most important city of Jamaica. 
The entrance to the bay is protected on one side by reefs at water 
level, and on the other by Port-Royal, near which is a town built 
upon a sandbank barely out of the water. Formerly, when lo- 
cated a little more to the west, it was engulfed; rebuilt to the 
east, it burned four years ago. I know not what element is still 
preparing to wage war upon it, but the inhabitants by no means 
believe themselves in a secure place. In addition it has a fine, 
low-built fortification, and above this water-level battery there 
are two rows of cannon. 

Visiting the fort this morning, I admired there twenty-two 
of the finest guns and recognized them as French. This did not 
please me too much. 2 The fort is about two leagues from Kings- 

2 French attacks on Jamaica had been repulsed in 1782 (victory of Rodney and Hood 
over the Count de Grasse) and in 1806 (victory of Admiral Duckworth). 
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ton, where only merchant ships may enter. The frigates and 
warships remain at Port-Royal. At the time there were five of 
them there, one of which, with two decks, was the flagship of 
the Blue-Squadron, 3 now in these parts. A frigate formerly 
taken from the French was pointed out to me ; she bears the name 
The Active, and is reputed one of the best English sailers. The 
English greatly admire our construction; of this we are only 
too well aware. 

After long suffering from the conceit of several officers who 
came aboard to inspect us, and particularly that of a chief cus- 
toms officer, who was quite as haughty and impertinent as those 
of France, and after enduring a quantity of foolish questions, 
we went ashore. 

I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER IX 

Kingston, March 15, 1817. 

It is not without difficulty that I have established myself in 
this city. Indeed, it appears that the English, these great 
preachers of liberty, reserve it for themselves. You cannot 
imagine the objections they raised in granting me a visitor's per- 
mit. My passport was not enough ; I needed letters of introduc- 
tion, and the offer I made to deposit with them six or seven 
thousand francs that I had brought along piqued them without 
altering their opinion. After my traveling companion, M. Jacques 
Bruce, had talked to some merchants whom he knew, these 
answered for me, and I finally received the invaluable favor of 
passing some time in Jamaica. 

Kingston is not the capital of the island, but it is the most 
important city. Its perfectly aligned streets intersect at right 
angles and are unpaved. A covered gallery, supported by wooden 
columns, adorns the facade of most of the houses. The shops of 
the wealthy merchants are in the center and on the port, while 
their houses are at the extreme edge of the city. The exteriors 
of the latter are beautified with great trees whose shade abates 
the heat of a blazing sun, and the front is usually a lattice whose 
green color matches and blends very well with the foliage. The 
main body of the building, almost always of brick or wood, is 



8 "The Red, White, and Blue squadrons had been the divisions of the great fleets of the 
17th century, but they became formal terms indicating only the seniority of the flag-officers" 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, 13th ed,, art. "Navy and Navies")- 
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tastefully painted and arranged to allow free circulation of air. 
A large and splendid tavern struck our eye. No inn was ever 
graced with a more handsome sign; 1 it is a great tree into which 
they cut a space when constructing the building. We asked for 
dinner and were served in fine style. When it came time to pay, 
a stout, honest English captain, hearing us talk in a loud voice 
and in French, thought that we were being taken advantage of 
as foreigners. The result was that he intervened and took our 
side with many oaths. He had, said he, been too well treated as 
a prisoner in France to allow Frenchmen to be cheated in his own 
country. He began an altercation with the servant of the estab- 
lishment, in spite of him and in spite of us, to whom he would 
not even listen, so much was he carried away by his generous 
and grateful fury; he threatened him with a cane, which he made 
to play nimbly about his face. This sort of factotum then makes 
off in a rage, and soon returns with a cartel, which he presents 
to the captain an invitation to meet under the tall coconut 
palms. Our stout and honest defender then bursts into uncon- 
trolled laughter, and asks the bystanders if he can properly fight 
with a mulatto. This word surprised us all. The factotum, who 
passed for a white man, became irresolute; his impudent eyes 
dropped, and his genealogy, which the captain related, completed 
his confusion. He went off ashamed, without saying a word. 

This adventure kept us very late, and we drank more Madeira 
wine than was proper (this excess is excusable in an English 
country, for one might substitute for a well-known proverb 2 this 
one: With the English, one must drink), so we had great diffi- 
culty in finding lodging ; however, we went into a house that was 
pointed out to us. Unsteadily, M. Jacques applied to the master 
of the house, a tall, spare, serious man, who looked us over 
attentively. 

"Do you serve meals?" he asked him. 
"Yes, sir, and we serve drink, too." 
"That being the case, sir, we are staying here." 
Our host, a former colonist from Santo-Domingo, charges us 
twelve francs a day, and we are very well provided for. His 
house is especially pleasing to us because it is a kind of cafe where 



1 Bouchon, a tree branch which, suspended over the door, served in France as a traditional 
inn sign* 

2 11 faut hurler avec les hups; With wolves, one must howl, 
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a number of Frenchmen established in Kingston gather in the 
evening. 

The countryside adjacent to the town is not very pretty, being 
nothing more than a sandbank exposed for too short a time above 
the level of the sea, which is receding incessantly from its former 
shore line. As a result, there is very little plant soil. Neverthe- 
less, they make the most of it, and the merchants' country houses, 
called pens, all of them very pleasant, are situated a league or 
two from town. (See Plate XL) They are not plantations ; these 
are farther off at the foot of the mountain, from which streams 
continually bring rich soil. One mile from the town is seen the 
camp where two regiments are quartered, one of Englishmen 
and the other of Negroes. Both are of the infantry and well 
trained. This camp is made after the plan of all those in Europe ; 
but, instead of tents or barracks, they have built houses for the 
soldiers, as roomy as they are elegant. The kitchens are to the 
rear and separated from the rest, and a conduit circulates water 
everywhere. In a word, it is not only the finest establishment 
to be seen in the colonies, but also one of those in which a large 
expenditure appears to me to have been most advantageously 
made. 

Among the people who came to my lodginghouse in the eve- 
ning to play at cards, we took particular notice of M. Chasseriau, 
a clever and sedentary man. He was in the Egyptian campaign 
under Bonaparte ; he was secretary to General Ferrand in Santo- 
Domingo, and recently one of the principal members of the in- 
dependent government of Cartagena. On the return of the 
Spanish royalists to this important city, he fled to Jamaica. I 
believe I have discovered that his ambition will again steer him 
in that direction. He speaks well, but rather slowly, as do most 
of those who have the reputation of being good storytellers. He 
was most friendly toward us. Mme Chasseriau combines a pleas- 
ing appearance with those qualities which make her both a good 
mother and an estimable wife. Her three children deserve all the 
love that their parents bear them. Although M. Chasseriau's 
fortune was not at the moment as brilliant as it had formerly 
been, he received us in his home with that polite ease known only 
to people accustomed to frequenting good society. It was there 
I saw a very amiable man, M. Chap [e] lain, of Tours, who some 
years ago lost a nice estate in this country. Were it not for the 
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assiduous attention of M. Chasseriau, he would be rather badly 
off ; but this does not rob him of a gaiety which seems natural in 
him. His conversation is as instructive as it is amusing and di- 
versified. He taught me many of the singularities of this region ; 
were it not for him, I certainly should not have known about 
them, for the West-Indies settler, like the European peasant or 
the Parisian, lives in the midst of the most curious sights almost 
without suspecting their existence. Among other things, he told 
me about the runaway slaves 3 of which I had heard. Preferring 
a wild and wandering life to slavery, these have retired into the 
center of the island, into the bosom of the Blue-Mountains, so 
named because of the color which their great elevation seems to 
give them. In these almost inaccessible places they have taken 
up again the mode of life that one may believe to be the closest 
to nature. Ordinarily the women, armed with bows and arrows, 
kill the fish or game which the men swim or run after to retrieve. 
You may be sure that the English government, desiring to de- 
stroy so dangerous a nucleus in a rich and vast colony peopled 
almost entirely by Negroes, sent troops against them. They 
defended themselves not only with that courage which commonly 
distinguishes mountain peoples, but so successfully as well that 
a treaty was drawn by which, on the one hand, they were as- 
signed a portion of land with full property rights; and they 
agreed, on the other, to send back to the English all runaway 
slaves who should take refuge with them. Up to the present 
time, the treaty has been religiously observed by both parties ; 
but it is not difficult to perceive how much this example is to be 
feared, and that at the first revolt the rebels will profit with 
advantage by this refuge. 

I believe (and this is also the opinion of most of the settlers) 
that the day of independence for the Negroes cannot be far dis- 
tant. The English themselves will favor this movement. Several 
reasons may lead them to this policy which, at first glance, seems 
singular. All the nations of Europe, in losing their colonies, will 
be forced to turn to them for articles which, although perhaps 
superfluous, long usage has nevertheless made necessary, and 
their establishments in the East Indies will compensate them 
amply for the loss of the islands in America. .When these same 
islands fall into the power of the Negroes, who, lazy by nature, 

3 Nbgres morons (or marrons), from South American Spanish cimarrdn. 
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will be the more so because of their long suffering in slavery, they 
will scarcely produce more than enough for home consumption; 
then, for a long time to come, the Negroes will be obliged to have 
recourse to the English for manufactured products, because the 
United-States, although closer by, has not made much advance in 
this direction. This exigency will become a kind of sway which 
the English will hold for a long time over these islands, and they 
will use it to make an ally against these same United-States. You 
will attach to this assertion whatever importance you may think 
suitable ; it is none the less true that the English people, by reason 
of their national temperament, are quite capable of so doing. 
The more I frequent them the more I am persuaded that the spirit 
of business in the individual, and of ambition in the government, 
win out over every other sentiment. They esteem the French; 
they admire Bonaparte. Do not believe that these are the rea- 
sons why most of them desire the return of this man to France ; 
it is war that they would then have, they say, war which alone 
can sustain their commerce. You must admit that if civilization, 
in creating in us artificial needs, forces us thus to desire the 
butchery of our fellow-men, then the primitive life, in which 
wars are waged only for natural needs, is a thousand times 
preferable. 

In my pension there is a very taciturn Frenchman, whom we 
can arouse from his lethargy only by talking about oxen and 
hogs, in which he deals. One day, however, when I happened to 
mention the town of Le Mans, he emerged from his reverie to ask 
me with interest if I was born in that place. At my affirma- 
tive answer, his face took on an expression of pleasure such as 
I had not yet seen there. 

"We are from the same parts," he then said to me, shaking 
my hand; "I come from Mortagne; I had a printing establish- 
ment there in 1814. Having been the first to print the Memoire 
of Carnot,* I was arrested, tried, and condemned to six years in 
prison. I had already served some months, when the return of 
Napoleon, in 1815, delivered me; but upon the second return of 
the king I fled, and since that time I engage in all sorts of com- 
merce in order to make a living/' 



4 Lazare Carnot (1753-1823), statesman and general, published in 1814 a vehement 
Memoir Addressed to the King, upholding the principles of the Revolution against the pre- 
tensions of the Royalist party. 
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The situation of this compatriot interests me. What seems 
to affect him most is the fact that, through his imprudence, he 
has brought misfortune on his family. He is to leave shortly for 
Port-au-Prince, Petion's capital, and offered to take me along on 
his ship. For a moment I hesitated ; but the news of the ailing 
president and of the arrival of a French squadron, together with 
the entreaties of M. Jacques, have held me here. Indeed, at the 
present moment the death of Petion or the landing of a strong 
French army would necessarily bring on the assassination of the 
French in the Republic of Haiti. 

I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER X 

Kingston, March 22, 1817. 

Since my last letter I have made an excursion into the moun- 
tains, which I must tell you about. A cabriolet took us to a spot 
close to a tavern, whence the road became impassable. From 
there we set off on foot, in suffocating heat ; but M. Jacques made 
it a point of honor to follow me, and heaven knows we earned the 
wretched dinner awaiting us! We crossed vast torrents that 
were at the moment dry; we enjoyed superb glimpses of valleys, 
at the bottom of which we occasionally saw a house, usually oc- 
cupied by Frenchmen. Truly, there is no corner of the earth 
where this nation, often unfortunate but always esteemed, has 
not gone fortune-hunting. Bands of singing Negroes and Ne- 
gresses, on foot or on horseback, going up and down the tortuous 
mountain paths, offered a picturesque and theatrical aspect to 
this country of ever-changing vistas. 

These mountains are sprinkled with aloes, whose yellow 
flowers stand out prettily on every hand against the dark green 
of the rest; it is this plant which blossoms, so they say, but once 
in a century. It consists of a flower stem twenty-five feet in 
height, bearing twenty-eight or thirty branches which get smaller 
as they approach the top. Inquiring as to the time and period of 
flowering, I was told by the residents that it was of rare occur- 
rence and that, without any warning, the stem would suddenly 
spring up from among the leaves which form its base. On 
climbing upon a gray-colored rock of medium hardness, our 
hands and feet lit upon a kind of plant each branch of which has 
the shape and prickles of a large caterpillar. These points, pierc- 
ing our gloves and clothing, caused us extreme pain. Fuming 
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and greatly inconvenienced, we were walking along when we 
caught sight of a basin filled with cool, limpid water. We dis- 
robed and plunged in. This basin furnishes water to an aque- 
duct, which carries it to a f ar-distant sugar mill. This work of 
man, although solidly constructed, appears placed there only to 
contrast the weakness of our resources with the vigor of those 
of nature, which, covering it with verdure and with plants, seems 
already to have taken possession. After a tramp of four or five 
leagues, we came back to the tavern where we had left our 
cabriolet. It is kept by a Frenchman, but he had gone to town. 
I was disappointed at not being able to see him, for he might have 
given me some interesting information about these mountains, 
which we had surveyed only superficially. 

From there we went towards the sugar-mill. Before describ- 
ing it to you, I think I should give you some idea of sugar cane. 
It is a kind of large reed, an inch and a half in diameter, articu- 
lated with nodes three or four inches apart. From these nodes 
grow the leaves, which are three or four feet long. The entire 
plant measures about six or seven feet. Green at first, it becomes 
greenish yellow as it matures, and very heavy. The residents, 
and especially the Negroes, eat much of it in this state. It sends 
forth a shoot from seven to eight feet tall ? ending in a white and 
silky flower which appears but once on the same stem. The lat- 
ter, when cut, may bear three or four years in succession. To 
plant cane ? they take only the tip and bury it eight inches deep 
in furrows two or three feet apart. After these are covered, the 
operation is finished, and eight or ten days later each node gives 
forth a small stem. This in turn gives birth to a new cane, which 
itself bears, in Jamaica, at the end of ten or eleven months. As 
the cane is maturing, its leaves dry up and drop. I believe, too, 
that they are picked off. Eaten at its maturity it is rather good, 
but far too sweet. It is pressed between cogs, and the juice runs 
out from the fibers. 

The mill that I am going to tell you about covers a large area 
in a gorge, at the foot of the mountains. The huts of the Negroes 
are hidden in a delightful grove formed by fine native trees 
coco, palm, banana, etc. A Negro was guarding the door for fear 
lest someone bring in fire, a possible cause of great loss during 
the season when the cane is ripe. The first operation consists in 
cutting and stripping it of its leaves and carrying it to the mill. 
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Here three cylinders operate by means of water power, and an 
overhead gear makes all three turn together, those at the extreme 
left and right in the same direction, the middle one in the op- 
posite direction. The opening on the left, or the distance of one 
cylinder from the other, is greater than that on the right, so that 
the cane, introduced at the left side and pushed back by a leaden 
shield at the rear, leaves by the right side, subjected meanwhile 
to a second and stronger pressure. The juice flows into kettles 
seven or eight feet in diameter, where it is immediately brought 
to a boil ; then it is skimmed and drained off into large wooden 
basins, where it is to dry. The part that coagulates is put into 
kegs, from which it continues to drip for some time; and the 
sugar, although raw, is sent in that state to Europe, where it re- 
ceives its final preparation. 

To make rum, they collect the dross of the sugar and all that 
runs off during the various operations ; this is distilled in a large 
alembic, and the famous Jamaica rum is the result. It is of two 
qualities, according to what is put into the ferment. 

Well content with the day, we resumed our journey towards 
the city and decided to go the next day to Spanish-Town, capital 
of the island and residence of the governor, and about fifteen 
miles, or five leagues, from Kingston. 

Although our poor horse was reluctant to take this trip, by 
feeding him two or three times we succeeded in getting him to 
Spanish-Town. This city is far less beautiful than its neighbor ; 
the streets, which do not run straight, by no means present the 
look of neatness and good taste that one notices everywhere in 
Kingston. It was no doubt chosen as the seat of the government 
only because of its location in the interior of the country. At the 
time of the Spaniards, it was called Santo-Iago, and was perhaps 
more important than Kingston, which, moreover, appears to be 
entirely of English construction. The only notable monument we 
heard about was the statue of Admiral Rodney; it is of marble 
and comes from London. 1 Although handsome, it is not extra- 
ordinary. It is set up under a kind of vault, probably destined 
originally for some other object, and this position prevents its 
being viewed in its true perspective. I should say also that it has 
the defect of many other fine statues : it is clothed and draped 

1 One of the finest works of John Bacon, executed in 1789 to commemorate Rodney's 
victory over the Count de Grasse off the island of Dominica (1782). 
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in the Roman style, which robs the monument of its historic 
sense and leaves no lasting impression. 

As you see, our curiosity was little satisfied in this capital. 
On our way out, however, we admired a small iron bridge, auda- 
ciously built very high above a torrent which, in the rainy season, 
must be terrifying. On our arrival we had noticed a tree of sur- 
prising diameter. When we left, we measured it ; four feet from 
the ground, it had a circumference of forty-five feet. A regi- 
ment of cavalry could easily enjoy the shade of its branches. This 
was a cotton tree; during its flowering season it covers the 
ground round about with white and downy blossoms. A peculiar 
feature of the trunk is that it is formed of coarse ribs, which 
assume a round or cylindrical shape only at a certain height. 

Since you want to know all that may give you an idea of the 
manners of the people I am visiting, I am going to tell you an 
anecdote which took place before my eyes at the theater. The 
theater at Kingston, although small, is pretty ; Negroes and mu- 
lattoes are permitted to occupy only the gallery. You are well 
aware that in the midst of English civilization, certain very bar- 
barous customs are still to be observed. This people's love of 
fisticuffs is not one of the least obvious, and one day we had a 
good sample of it. A very pretty actress, who was perhaps too 
cruel toward some of the young men occupying one of the stage 
boxes, was pitilessly hissed by them. She then left the stage, 
casting on these gentlemen a scornful glance accompanied by a 
truly laughable flirt of the shoulder. The curtain had been 
lowered. They call for the actress so noisily that she is obliged 
to reappear. She sings her stanza, which is accompanied by 
even more distinct and numerous hisses. Then from the op- 
posite box a furious man starts forth; others follow him, and 
rush with him upon the hissers. At this fine prelude, the Eng- 
lishmen shout: "Bravo!" and the scuffle becomes general; the 
boxes are smashed in, terrified women throw themselves into our 
arms, and we assist them down into the pit. But, while we are 
succoring them, what blows are exchanged! The confusion 
spreads, the fight draws near us ; we are already in the fray, and 
we, too, are passing out blows with our fists, M. Jacques excelled 
in that art. As for me, I profited from the excellent examples I 
had before me. The English had no guard posted over their 
theater ; therefore the dispute could end only in the complete de- 
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feat of one of the parties. Soon many of the combatants found 
themselves driven from the hall. I could ascertain which side 
had been vanquished only by the applause that the actress re- 
ceived from all sides. 

I had already been in Kingston three weeks and saw not a 
single ship advertised for New-Orleans. As Americans cannot 
go to the English colonies, this results in one less chance when 
one wants to reach a United-States port. 2 The stormy season 
was approaching rapidly, and I was becoming quite disturbed, 
when M. Chasseriau came to tell me one morning that an English 
vessel, the Coquette, arrived the previous day from England, was 
leaving immediately for New-Orleans. M. Jacques and I went 
quickly to the ship's owners ; they turned out to be Mr. Deniston 
and Mr. Schwitz, who had been good enough to answer for me. 
They guaranteed me passage to New-Orleans or Havana, without 
specifying exactly which of the two ports. Since that was a mat- 
ter of some indifference to me, I accepted the alternative and 
made ready to set out. 

Having arranged my passage, these gentlemen invited us to 
dine with them the next day. I was curious to have an English 
meal. At six o'clock they sent around a carriage. We remained 
on the stern gallery, to enjoy the coolness, until seven o'clock (at 
which hour they dine), drinking excellent Madeira wine. The 
dinner was served with great display; zinc covers, rather good 
imitations of silver, eighteen inches long and a foot high, encased 
five or six dishes. What exquisite morsels they contained! 
Several chops, a roast of beef, fresh peas cooked in water, and 
two or three other dishes constituted this dinner. After eating 
of a soup that was barely skimmed, and in which chunks of beef 
were floating, I was toasted with Madeira. I had a bottle of it 
beside me ; but, like a second Tantalus, I dared not touch it, for, 
knowing very little English, I found it awkward to apostrophize 
one of my table companions at every glass. It was very dis- 
agreeable, calling their attention to each time that I intended to 
drink. This procedure, which exists also in America, is most an- 
noying, for you are forced to drink when you are not thirsty, and 
are prevented from drinking when you would do so with pleasure. 
Knowing that it was not the custom to put water into the wine, 
and stuffed with potatoes and beef and other equally light things, 

3 This very year England did, however, offer limited trade to the West Indies. 
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I was greatly pleased to see them bring on beer. Up to this point 
our plates and knives had been changed seven or eight times. I 
shall say nothing about the rest of the dinner, during which we 
were served dish after dish ; an orange cut into sections made up 
a single course, and necessitated a change of cover. I shall not 
tell you either of the many glasses of gin, Madeira, brandy, por- 
ter, and white and red Bordeaux wines that we were given to 
drink one after another, with an affectation of order and rank 
that was truly admirable. The end of the feast did not bring on 
that sort of agreeable confusion which, at dessert time, takes 
possession of our French tables. Everything was calculated, 
even to the moment of leaving the table. 

On a few walks that I was still able to enjoy with my traveling 
companion, I had occasion to see the coffee and tobacco plants. 
The coffee tree is about the size of the Spanish broom. Its green, 
glossy leaves, about two by four inches in size, last the entire 
year. The trunk is from one to two inches thick, and the flower 
is monopetalous ; from its center there issues a pistil which gives 
rise to a brownish red fruit the size of a small walnut, and con- 
taining two seeds, rather tightly joined. This is what we call the 
coffee berry. The tree grows from seed. In Jamaica it is found 
always on high and sandy terrain, where it rains frequently and 
is usually misty. 

Tobacco, whose various uses have become so general, is of 
several species. The kind I have seen in the colonies is not ex- 
actly like that of France and Germany. It grows to a height of 
four feet ; the leaf is attached directly to the stem, and the flower 
is a rather pretty red color. This is a very lucrative branch of 
commerce for certain colonies, such as Havana, etc. 

I have not remained in the islands long enough to learn all the 
plants and fruit that we hear about in Europe. I do not believe, 
however, that they are any more delicious than ours. When 
there appear on the table certain fruits that are old friends, such 
as grapes, strawberries, apples, etc., then one forgets those of the 
immediate district. Perhaps you will argue in favor of the 
pleasure of mere change, so natural in all things to fickle hu- 
manity. These fruits have, moreover, one unpleasant feature: 
in general, they are not good to eat except on an empty stomach. 
For example, if one takes a glass of strong liquor after eating a 
banana (which I consider one of the best), they say that there 
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takes place in the stomach a fermentation that is sometimes very 
dangerous. The best way to become acclimated in the islands is 
to eat of all these fruits in the morning, as the Negroes do, and 
to take vigorous exercise, which will diminish, through perspira- 
tion, this great stock of blood that we bring from Europe. Let 
me explain my idea in relation to the origins of the complaints 
usually suffered on reaching this climate. The blood of a man 
inhabiting cold climates being condensed, his blood vessels have 
a capacity for a large quantity of that fluid ; but equilibrium is 
maintained with the weight of the atmosphere, and the individual 
enjoys good health. When he arrives in Santo-Domingo, in 
Jamaica, or in some other colony of the torrid zone, his blood 
dilates, his veins become congested ; he then has frightful head- 
aches, and if he does not speedily reduce his mass of blood, the 
most dangerous illnesses soon lay hold on him. However vio- 
lent and continual the exercise I take in the colonies, I usually 
suffer headaches, which were formerly unknown to me. It is 
true that although I was once subject to nosebleed, I have not 
experienced any since coming to the islands. 

The English at Jamaica take very good care of their health. 
They go out promenading only in the morning, at half -past five, 
either on horseback or in carriages, accompanied by their ele- 
gantly attired womenfolk. They return home as soon as the sun 
appears above the mountains. On setting out, they take a cup of 
black coffee ; when they come back, they have cafe au lait y bread, 
and butter. This constitutes their first meal Ordinarily, it is 
eaten in the shop, for everyone is a merchant. Then they proceed 
to a tavern, where potatoes, beefsteak, and beer make up the 
second breakfast, which carries them along until dinnertime. 
Then, abandoning all pretense of sobriety, they fill up on all 
sorts of liquids. Around nine o'clock they take tea. However 
numerous the meals, I do not believe that the English can be 
reproached for a lack of moderation in eating. The food is 
plain ; stews are unknown to them. 

I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER XI 

Kingston, April 1, 1817. 

M. Chapelain (whom I have mentioned, I think) had several 
curios which he showed me. Among others I noted a bow used 
by the South- American Indians. Five and a half feet long, two 
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inches wide, and from a third to a half -inch thick, it is made from 
the outside wood of the palm tree, which is very hard, as you 
know. The arrows, made of reeds, have no feathers to guide 
them, and the points are fitted with a piece of the same wood, 
notched with barbs. This bow shoots arrows with such force 
that, in spite of their lightness, they pierce a board an inch thick. 
He showed me, besides, some coconuts tastefully carved by the 
Mexicans and other aborigines of America, also calabashes care- 
fully painted. La Fontaine probably did not know the tree 
which produces them when he wrote the fable of The Acorn and 
Matthieu Garo. 1 This tree is of medium height and without 
leaves at least it had none when I saw it. From the trunk and 
branches there grows a fruit much like a gourd ; its shell is more 
pithy and tender than the latter and also less fragile. I dared 
not ask M. Chapelain to give me these objects. I could see that 
he was attached to them, and that, notwithstanding, he would 
perhaps politely force me to accept them as a gift. He had also 
at his house a number of implements made of ironwood. In 
Spanish-Town I had seen a milepost made of this wood, which is 
black and lightly streaked with yellow and reverberates almost 
like the metal whose name it bears. It is harder and heavier 
than boxwood, but its pores and fibers are arranged with 
more regularity. 

The island of Jamaica was discovered in 1494 by Christopher 
Columbus, whom a part of the population which now covers 
America can regard as a father. It is about 130 leagues from 
the continent, and only 20 from Santo-Domingo; it is oval in 
shape along the 17th degree 40 minutes of latitude, 50 leagues 
long, and 20 wide. The Blue-Mountains, running from east to 
west, divide it into two parts, both of them fertile in colonial 
products. Admiral Pen, with the aid of a host of buccaneers, 
took the island from the Spanish in 1655. 2 In the hands of the 
English it has become one of the finest of the European colonies. 
Its present masters being engaged almost exclusively in trade, 
the plantations are generally run by Spaniards or Frenchmen. 
They sell their produce to the English, who come after it. One 

1 In La Fontaine's fable Le Gland et la Citrouille, Garo, a naive villager, wonders why 
the Creator did not cause gourds, rather than the puny acorn, to grow on the majestic oak tree. 
Sleeping one day beneath an oak, an acorn drops and hits him on the nose; he then sees 
that all is for the best. 

2 Admiral William Penn (1621-70) commanded the expedition sent by Cromwell to the 
West Indies. 
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notices that the English are never in very close contact with the 
Negroes. If there were a revolt, they would have nothing to 
fear, for they would find time to embark with a great part 
of their wealth. 

There is much evidence of luxury in Kingston ; the carriages 
are elegant, and the horses, which come from England or the 
United-States, are usually very fine. When a merchant closes 
his shop, he ordinarily leaves behind only a huge mastiff, for 
which he sometimes pays a thousand or twelve hundred francs. 

A thing that strikes the foreigner in the streets of Kingston 
is the sight of a quantity of large birds about the size of vultures. 
Like the latter, their necks are naked. Within a very few 
minutes they gather on the bodies of dead animals (goats, hogs, 
and others) which are left to their mercy, and which then soon 
disappear. These birds are so bold that my dog, when he first 
stopped before them, seemed to ask me whether they were 
wild or domesticated. 

Jamaica has 200,000 inhabitants in all, half of which, at least, 
are colored. You charged me, in the letter I received at Saint- 
Thomas, to examine attentively the Negroes and mulattoes and 
to give you an account of my observations concerning them. This 
I am going to attempt ; but what I shall add may seem to you too 
systematized, or only a dream in which I humor my imagination. 
However that may be, I submit it to your judgment. 

Were there not many free Negroes, one might have difficulty 
in distinguishing their native and dominant characteristics. To 
me they have seemed good, generous, and open-hearted ; but the 
harshest kind of slavery has somewhat altered these precious 
qualities. It is in his own country, in Africa, that the Negro 
should be judged. In the midst of his activities and surrounded 
by the things to which he is strongly attached, he should be seen 
in the bosom of his family at that moment of undeniably painful 
separation; for we may conclude it is such by the attachment 
that the Negro forms for his master, when the latter is humane, 
and by his never-failing recollection of his own African name, 
which he repeats continually with pleasure. 

In general, the Negro is much stronger and better constituted 
than we, and one rarely sees cripples among them, I attribute 
this to their women's ease of childbirth, an ease that is noticeable, 
however, in all hot countries, where the women bear children 
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painlessly. The Negro is nimble, dexterous, and of quick under- 
standing in all matters. The Creoles admit that their own chil- 
dren are in no wise superior to their little Negroes when they 
study together. But soon comes the age when the latter can go 
to work, and then they are overburdened, deplore their lot in si- 
lence, and forget all that they have learned, whereupon their 
schoolfellows, immediately gaining the advantage, come to con- 
sider them of another kind and use them like beasts of burden. 
The Negresses are well formed, active, healthy, and they cherish 
their children. It is true that their features do not seem pleasing 
to us; but does not each of their senses fulfil Its functions well? 
Is there anything more wholesome, more robustin short, more 
thriving than this race? 

When Buff on 3 sought out the primitive race of each species of 
animal, no one contradicted him, and we regard the shepherd 
dog as the one whose successive changes have given rise to the 
different varieties we know, because the shepherd dog has quali- 
ties applicable to all : he is generally more agile, more nervous, 
more intelligent, and more faithful than all the others. I might 
say as much for the Arabian horse. Would not Nature, who 
confines the different species of animals within certain latitudes 
and in certain climates, also have assigned us our place? And the 
moment we left it, should not we, too, have begun to degenerate? 4 

The African plateau proves everywhere that it has long been 
above the level of the sea. Its peoples, still little known, often 
show traces of a very ancient civilization along with the most 
revolting barbarity. Might not Africa be the reservoir, the cen- 
ter from which issued forth different colonies, which changed 
little by little over the centuries and to such a degree that it seems 
that there is nothing in nature more dissimilar than the Negro 
and the white man ? 5 The Egyptian army was black. Herodotus 

8 Georges-Louis Leclerc, Count de Buffon (1707-88), published the first three -volumes 
of his monumental Natural History in 1749. The series on quadrupeds appeared in Vols, IV- 
XV (1752-68). 

4 Montesquieu had observed in 1721 that "men are like plants, which never grow success- 
fully if they are not well cultivated" (Persian Letters, Letter 123). Relating climate to the 
problem of slavery, he says: "Men ought to remain where they are; the change from a good 
climate to a bad one produces diseases, and others spring from the mere change itself" 
(Letter 122). 

8 Volney wrote in his Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte (1787): "What a subject for medita- 
tion it is to see the barbarity and present ignorance of the Copts, descendants of the alliance 
between the profound genius of the Egyptians and the brilliant intellect of the Greeks; 
to contemplate that this race of black men, who are today our slaves and the object of our 
scorn, is the very same to which we owe our arts, our science even the use of language*' 
(new ed., 1792, I, SO). 
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tells us that the inhabitants of Colchis, a colony of this army in 
Asia Minor, still preserved certain African features. They were, 
then, disappearing ? But, you will say, Negroes have been known 
to remain for a long time in northern countries without chang- 
ing in the slightest degree. Does our brief existence permit us 
to calculate the great epochs of nature? We have seen civiliza- 
tion march like the sun, from east to west. Who knows if the 
population has not already gone round the earth more than once, 
if the white man is not the traveler whom the climates have suc- 
cessively changed, and whether the Negro, the race that remained 
at home, has undergone any alteration whatsoever? I hope that 
I shall often have occasion, during the remainder of my journey, 
to make observations that will support the theory I am hazarding 
today. Does it not seem as though Providence is already punishing 
the white- man for the slavery that he inflicts upon the Negro? 
Considering the totality of things, all we have done is to take the 
latter out of a sandy and often sterile country, to place him in the 
same latitudes, but on lands likely to respond to his efforts. 

I know you will argue that Africa has several types of Ne- 
groes, and that some of them by no means combine all the advan- 
tages of which I have spoken. To this I answer that I did not 
imply that all of Africa was included in the zone assigned to 
the human race. 

I am off Port-Royal aboard the Coquette, a fine English brig 
of French make. M. Jacques has accompanied me here. The 
captain is cursing, the sailors are shouting, the noise is frightful ; 
the anchor does not want to let go. ... I close my letter, for the 
anchor is weighed and we are setting sail; M. Jacques, who is 
going back in the tender, will carry it ashore. 

I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER XII 

New-Orleans, April 25, 1817. 

I believe I left you, in my last letter, at the moment of setting 
sail I did not yet know whether the ship was steering for 
Havana or New-Orleans. Once at sea, the captain told me it was 
the latter, and that if his departure for that city had not been 
announced, it was for the reason that he was loaded with pias- 
ters, and that a number of men who were not to be trusted wanted 
to make the trip there. This voyage, although rather long, was 
quite pleasant. Calm spells and variable winds were at last f ol- 
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lowed by a good southeast wind, and on April 8 we passed Cape 
Saint- Antoine, the western extremity of the island of Cuba. Then 
we really entered the Gulf of Mexico, between the two peninsulas 
of Yucatan and Florida. You know that the storms there are as 
violent as they are frequent. We were greeted by one that same 
evening, during which the rain, the wind, and the lightning 
seemed to be disputing the mastery of the heavens. It lasted all 
evening, and reduced our speed to four leagues per hour. 

I could not be other than well pleased with the courtesy of 
Captain Newland, but he spoke only English, which made our 
conversations very laconic. Passing near Cuba, we received a 
little passenger about the size of a thrush. Through fatigue, he 
doubtless had been unable to make the land. He became so tame 
that he would come and eat on the table and light fearlessly on 
my head or on my hand. I thought I had won his friendship, but 
at the first sight of the Louisiana coast he preferred his liberty 
and deserted us. 

On the morning of April 16 we entered the Mississipi not 
an easy feat, for the ship drew thirteen feet of water, and at this 
spot the river is but twelve feet deep. We were halted for some 
minutes in a position that was the more embarrassing because 
of certain large rocks which showed their hard, naked heads at 
a distance of a hundred paces from the ship. Aided by several 
manoeuvres and a cross wind, we were soon riding free in the 
river over eighty or a hundred fathoms of water. It has five 
mouths, called passes, and we had taken the Southwest-Pass. I 
was rather glad to see again the continent and the United-States. 
I was reentering through Louisiana, one of the most beautiful 
and fertile sections of the world. Ferdinand de Sotto was the 
first to discover it. Giving up all hope of finding the mouths of 
the Mississipi, he crossed the vast territory which extends from 
Florida to this river, which he then descended. The Spaniards, 
who at that time were seeking gold and silver mines rather than 
fertile soil in need of cultivation, realized no profit from this 
discovery. In 1720 1 the French, who had long been established 
in Canada, and who were navigating on the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissipi, went down the river as far as its mouth. Then it was 
noticed that there was perhaps no place in the world so advan- 

1 Montule was probably aware of the earlier settlement by Iberville, near the river's mouth; 
but the date of the founding of New Orleans is 1718. 
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tageously situated for commerce as Louisiana. They resolved to 
make a great settlement there, and a city, to which they gave 
the name of New-Orleans (the Duke of Orleans then being re- 
gent) , was built on the left bank 2 of the river. Since the wealthy 
families in France prefer to enjoy their fortunes in their own 
fair land rather than in any other place, they seldom move into 
distant countries. Criminals and people without means were, 
for a long time, the sole inhabitants of Louisiana. In 1766, 3 
France ceded this colony to Spain. The extraordinary conduct 
of these two powers kept Louisiana in a prolonged state of fer- 
ment more dangerous and more fatiguing for a people, perhaps, 
than a revolution. For a while they thought of abandoning the 
colony, and of going over to the right bank of the river ; but the 
situation became calmer, and in 1769 the Spaniards became the 
complete masters. Louisiana remained peacefully under Spain 
until the day it came back into French hands. 4 The Emperor 
Napoleon, feeling that the superiority of the British navy would 
always prevent us from enjoying full benefits from our colonies, 
sold it, in 1803, to the United-States. Thus Louisiana, whose 
capital is New-Orleans, and which contains in all some forty 
thousand Frenchmen, is now one of the States of the Union. 5 The 
laws of the United-States hold that, at a certain density of popu- 
lation, an extensive region can ask for its independence. Since 
that epoch, Louisiana is growing daily, and is no longer recogniz- 
able to those who have not seen it for fifteen years. 

We were sailing in the Misslssipi, this so deservedly famous 
river ; for its course, over a thousand leagues in length, is in addi- 
tion one of the most rapid streams known. It does not flow, like 
the other rivers of the world, into a gulf or bay, but into a cape 
formed by the ooze and mire that it continually carries down. It 
is the only river which, with the Ganges and the Ehone, flows 
for a great distance from north to south. 

For more than thirty miles from the mouth, the sea is yellow 
and covered with tree trunks. It would be impossible to enter the 
river without a pilot ; one would surely become lost in the laby- 
rinth of islands, rocks, and shallows which it presents upon ap- 
proach. On entering the river, one soon sees the so-called fort 

2 In Montule's narration it should be kept in mind that he uses the terms right and left 
bank from the standpoint of a person facing downstream. 
8 1762 is the correct date. 

* In 1800 Spain receded Louisiana to France by the treaty of San Ildefonso. 
5 Admitted in 1812. 
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of La Balise, rising close to four or five wooden houses. These 
serve as a lodging for the customs officers and pilots, who are 
many in number, for the port of New-Orleans is a very busy one. 
The river's banks are covered with reeds, their feet resting in 
the water. 

This section, as you see, is scarcely habitable, and I sincerely 
pity the poor recluses of La Balise. Three or four customs men 
came aboard. These gentlemen had got themselves drunk in 
order to drive away the boredom with which they must naturally 
be afflicted. Their visit was not long, and we continued to sail 
up the Meschassebe.* Its bed is formed entirely by the immense 
number of pine and other trees which it continually brings down. 
One cannot conceive the confusion of tree trunks and debris of all 
sorts which Nature seemingly sends there to strengthen the land 
and probably to form new. When these trees encounter either 
the reeds along the shore, or the mud which the river deposits 
there, they come to a stop and halt others. At the first flood, the 
mud covers them over ; reeds and other plants then spring up, and 
man comes and inhabits this still unsolid terrain, 

We had already made twelve or fifteen miles up the river, 
when the captain induced me to go aloft and look into the east. I 
climbed up ; the sea, separated from us by three miles of marshes, 
appeared at our feet much lower, of course, than the level of the 
river, which is only natural. But it is surprising that such a 
swift-flowing river has not taken this gradient, seemingly much 
more favorable for conducting it to the sea, and, moreover, offer- 
ing only slight obstacles. 

The trip of 130 miles from the mouth to the city of New- 
Orleans is made difficult by the detours taken by the river and 
by the swiftness of its current. Unable to pass around one bend 
because of the wind, we dropped anchor across from the second 
fort on the river, which is called Plaquemine. It seemed to me 
well placed and well maintained. The captain and I went ashore, 
where we saw nothing of special interest unless it was a dead 
crocodile. As I had good reason for hoping to see some live ones, 

6 Le Page du Pratz, in his Histoire de la Louisiane (1758), I, 141, says: "[The river] is 
named by some of the northern Indians [Algonquins] Meact-Chassipi, which means literally 
Old Father of Rivers, whence the French, who want always to Gallicize foreign words, have 
made Mississipi," Hennepin had earlier written the name Meschasipi (Nouveau Voyage, 
1698); Bernardin de Saint-Pierre used the form Meschassipi (Etuded de la nature, 1784), 
while Chateaubriand spelled it Meschacebe and Meschascehe (Atala, 1801; Rent, 1802). 
Cramer, in The Navigator (1811), wrote Messachipi. 
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I did not examine it very attentively. At that moment we were 
on the left bank. We passed over to the right bank, where we 
saw a French habitation the first, I believe, that one finds in 
going up the river. The first thing that struck our attention was 
an old shanty, the remains of which floated in the water. The 
river, during a flood, had inundated everything. We went in 
and found two women, a mother and daughter, both of them very 
melancholy. They told us they had not yet recovered from their 
fright caused by the flood, whose vestiges we had seen. They 
had built a house near by, but the daughter told me that she felt 
no safer there than in the other. Indeed, one might say that their 
part of the country is afloat, almost adrift, on the Mississipi. 
Finally, I was surprised to discover cattle walking on this spongy 
soil, and expected every instant to see them swallowed up. A 
rather favorable wind, which appeared to be coming up, forced 
us to leave this family whose unhappy situation in the midst of 
crocodiles, snakes, and cattle truly pained me. 

Our ship was, as I think I have told you, a fine sailer : we 
passed all others that we encountered. One English vessel, most 
certainly jealous of our speed, allowed us no more than enough 
space to pass between her and the bank; and, when we ap- 
proached, she bore towards the bank and we ran aground. In 
spite of our efforts to free ourselves, we were unable to do so for 
seven days. At the end of that time the ship finally arrived 
at New-Orleans. 

You will surely ask me what I did during this interim, in the 
beautiful country that I have pictured for you. The first day, I 
went hunting. I shot a cardinal, a charming red bird, and, what 
is more, an animal which the natives (who are beginning to be 
more numerous here) call a hare, but which resembles much more 
closely a rabbit. 7 On my return, I discovered that Mr. Steward, 
the consignee of our boat, was aboard. He spoke French about 
as well as I spoke English; however, we understood each other 
well enough for him to invite me into his cabriolet. We left, then, 
around five o'clock for New-Orleans. At our starting point there 
was the beginning of a levee and a passable road. We stayed at 
a rather good inn, six or seven leagues from that city. There a 
corpulent man vigorously insisted, in mumbling French, that I 



* The author makes the distinction between the European hare (libme) and the smaller 
species (lapin). 
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provide him with news, since I had come from Jamaica ; he urged 
me so strongly that I satisfied him. 

We arrived the next morning at New-Orleans, that city which 
is so imperfectly known in Europe. Its appearance is superb, 
and the more striking because one is surprised to find a fine city 
after the vast and melancholy solitudes just crossed. The Mis- 
sissipi, of almost uniform width as far as Saint-Louis, swings in 
a semicircle before the city, which forms its circumference. It 
is covered with a forest of ships of all sizes; its depth permits 
them to come right to the shore, formed by a levee which stems its 
force. Without this dike, New-Orleans would be inundated, for 
the level of the river is four or five feet above that of the city, 
which becomes even lower as one leaves the river and eventually 
loses itself, so to speak, in marsh land. The road follows closely 
the left bank, bordered with pretty plantations where corn and 
sugar are raised. The background of the landscape presents al- 
ways the dark green of the cypress trees; their trunks rest in 
water, and their branches are adorned with a white and drooping 
moss called Spanish beard. The entrance to the city is guarded 
by a fort. One reaches an attractive square, planted with trees 
which are still young and allow a view of the three sides. The 
fourth fronts on the river. The church, together with several 
fine houses, makes up the opposite side, producing an agreeable 
sight. (See Plate XIL) Although unpaved, the streets are 
straight, of uniform width, and intersect at right angles ; there 
are sidewalks and two gutters to allow water to run off. All this 
part of Louisiana being of alluvial soil, stone is very rare. Since 
the export articles here are of very light weight, ships cannot 
discharge their ballast. For the entire length of the city the 
river is bordered by a wide quay, always covered with merchan- 
dise and with Frenchmen, Englishmen, Americans, and Indians, 
rarely in harmony with one another. These Indians are Creeks 
and Chicasaws ( Gross es-Tetes), & inhabitants of the lands be- 
tween Florida and Mississipi 

Arriving at the square, I saw a handsome house bearing the 
inscription Hotel Trimoulet. My traveling companion told me 
that this was the city's best inn, and that Generals Lefebvre- 

8 A loose usage of a term applied properly to the Chitimacha tribe, in the Bayou Plaque- 
mine region. 
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Desnouettes 9 and Lallemant 10 were putting up there. I went in, 
but learned that the former had left the day before and that the 
latter was staying in the country. I paid two dollars (or about 
ten francs) a day. I indicate thus the different prices to give 
you an idea of the value of money in each locality. As for the 
food, it is approximately the same everywhere. 

I had a letter addressed to M. Thibault, a Frenchman, and 
took it to him ; he is treasurer of the Bank of Louisiana. He re- 
ceived me cordially, presenting me to his wife, who was in con- 
valescence, and taking me around to the home of his father. I 
had often been told that the French residents of New-Orleans 
were not inclined to favor the royal government of France. The 
society which surrounded Mme Thibault gave me an entirely 
different idea on the matter. Her father, M. de Lauzun, thought 

he recalled my name. Was I related to Monsieur , who was 

in in such and such a year, and who, etc., etc. ? I answered 

with a persistent "Yes," which enlivened the company. They 
soon broached the inexhaustible subject of politics, unfolding 
before me the interesting gamut of all the fine things uttered 
in France on that score. 

Evenings, at suppertime, I found quite another group at my 
hotel. Of the thirty persons eating there, fifteen or twenty had 
left France because of their opinions; and they certainly un- 
bosom themselves in this country where one can talk about poli- 
tics and government as freely as one does in France about styles 
and horses. Before me daily I saw a rather elderly man with a 
strong voice, lively eyes, and brusque gestures. I asked his name. 

"He is General Humbert," 11 answered my neighbor, "the ter- 
ror of the Spaniards." 

It was he who, in the expedition of General Hoche, di&- 
embarked alone in Ireland at the head of the corps that he com- 
manded. Unfortunately, he received no early education, for 

Count Charles Lefebvre-Desnouettes (1773-1822) took refuge in America after being 
sentenced to death by the returning Bourbons. After six years' residence there, he was 
returning to Europe when he perished in a shipwreck. 

10 It is not clear whether it is to Charles Lallemand (1774-1839) or to his brother Henri 
(1777-1823) that Montule alludes here. Both were generals, both served in the artillery, and 
both were refugees in New Orleans. With Lefebvre-Desnouettes they attempted to found 
a colony in Texas for French refugees, known as Champ d*Asile, of which Charles became 
head. Cf. Reeves, The Napoleanic Exiles in America, passim, 

u Jean-Robert-Marie Humbert (1755-1823), general under the Republic, led the landing 
party (1798) in the expedition against Great Britain, organized by General Louis-Lazare Hoche 
(1768-1797). Captured and exchanged, he taok part in the Santo Domingo expedition of 1802; 
later, exiled to America, he aided the Mexicans against the Spaniards. He died in New Orleans. 
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which it is so hard to find a substitute. Although at an advanced 
age, he is still sparkling with wit, original ideas, and ardor for 
the cause he has embraced. His reputation for bravery is greater 
than you could imagine. When the English wanted to take New- 
Orleans during the last war of 1813 [sic], they landed twelve 
thousand regulars on the left bank of the MississipL They had, 
it seems, many partisans within the city, which engendered a 
spirit of hesitation. Then General Jakson 12 entered the House 
of Representatives, declaring that the meeting was dissolved and 
that martial law was established in the city. This saved it: 
through the bold action of General Jakson, those who were on the 
point of yielding their homeland took up arms and fought well. 
Do we not recognize in them true descendants of the French? 

Meanwhile, General Humbert proposed an excellent but very 
dangerous move and asked for the command. General Jakson, 
a man of the highest merit, was of the opinion that his Orleanists 
and Americans, however brave and devoted they might be, would 
hold out much better behind entrenchments than in the open 
field, since they constituted simply the militia. He therefore 
placed them behind a canal, of which the excavated dirt served 
as a parapet, and General Humbert was politely discharged. But 
let us leave this general running through the money he acquired 
in his recent campaigns, while he awaits the time when need will 
again lead him to the theater of war. General Lallemant, who 
served in the artillery of the guard, arrived a few days later. He 
had been staying in the country for reasons of economy, for, like 
most Frenchmen who have been forced by recent events to seek 
refuge on foreign soil, he is not wealthy. This fact greatly sur- 
prises the Americans. 

Several officers ate with us. I came to know especially well 
a cavalry officer of the Polish lancers, a resourceful fellow, 
covered with wounds but without means. He is to leave soon for 
Mexico. 13 He is the most modest man I have ever seen so much 
so that during the first days of acquaintance with him, you are 
surprised to find that he has a broad and solid education of which 
he had given you no inkling. He has no exaggerated opinion of 
himself. Ten years of service considered of no account, expul- 

12 Major General Andrew Jackson (1767-1845) inflicted a severe defeat on the English 
under Sir Edward Pakenhatn before New Orleans (January 8, 1815), where he had proclaimed 
martial law and taken other measures for which he was later fined $1,000 for contempt of court. 

13 Probably Colonel Charrasin; cf. below, p. 87. 
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sion from his native land, nothing makes him forget that he is a 
Frenchman, and he prays for the prosperity of his compatriots. 
Being in Philadelphia without money, and seeing no means of 
entering into the service of the [Mexican] Independents, he con- 
cluded that he could do so more easily in New-Orleans. With 
three other men he immediately undertook a most interesting 
trip, of which he unfortunately kept no diary. Disembarking at 
Charleston, in South-Carolina, they set off on foot, went across 
Georgia, the country of the Creeks, and that of the Chectaws. 
After extreme hardships and a trip of more than two hundred 
leagues, they came at last upon the shores of Lake Pontchar train. 
From there a boat took them to New-Orleans. Among the ad- 
ventures they had during this long and difficult journey was 
this : he told me that one day in the midst of the forests, but not 
far from an Indian village which they hoped to avoid, they were 
halted by a wide and deep river. In addition to the problem of 
crossing over, they saw on the opposite side a band of Indians 
on horseback, who, by their demeanor and cries, seemed little 
disposed to allow them free passage. They decided to go to the 
village. The first inhabitants they encountered led them into a 
modest cabin built of logs laid one on the other, and here they 
found the chief. Covered with a grotesque garb, a collection of 
decorations of his own nation such as feathers of different colors, 
rings, etc., and European hat, sword, and boots, he received them 
with dignity, accompanied them to the river, and arranged for 
them to cross without danger, for those on the other bank dis- 
persed at his gestures and voice. 

General Bernard, 14 an officer in the sappers and miners, and 
formerly an aide-de-camp of Bonaparte, is also staying at this 
hotel. I consider it extreme good fortune to meet, during my 
trip, a man of his worth whom circumstances permit me to see 
and converse with. We frequently prolong our chats until mid- 
night. You can well imagine the quantity of questions that I put 
to a man capable of enlightening me on a thousand interesting 
points. He seems not to have neglected a single branch of learn- 
ing. I am especially curious to find out something of the habits 
of Napoleon, for this general has had occasion to see much of 



14 General Simon Bernard (1779-1839) built fifteen forts and a system of roads and canals 
linking strategic parts of the Union. Returning to France in 1830, he became aide-de-camp to 
Louis-Philippe and, in 1836, minister of war. On his death, the officers of the American army 
went into mourning for thirty days. 
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Mm, in almost daily intimacy. He does not like Napoleon as 
much as you would expect ; but he is attached to him by that sort 
of charm which transcends reason, and which has fascinated in 
his favor the eyes of so great a number of Frenchmen. Only 
yesterday he said to me : "His is perhaps the best brain of the 
century, the best organized which ever left the hands of the 
Creator. He was well versed in everything, and accomplished 
everything by himself ; he never confided in any one until the 
very moment of execution, for he always deliberated alone and 
decided on the best plan." Moreover, the general would not want 
to see either him or his son on the throne of France, because they 
would be bringing in a party rather than a national government. 
Bernard's entry into the service of the Americans is a kind of 
political phenomenon. Since he neither could nor would hold any 
rank other than a high one, these gentlemen, already very jealous 
of the services rendered them by the French during the reign of 
Louis XVI, could hardly countenance the idea of putting a 
Frenchman in command of the sapper troops. On the other 
hand, they needed him ; their coasts were all but stripped of pro- 
tection, and they had no officer of broad experience to lead them. 
There resulted a great discussion on this subject in Congress. A 
letter from the Marquis de La Fayette, addressed to this assem- 
bly, settled his acceptance. In effect, M. de La Fayette had 
written, so they say, that inasmuch as he desired to render still 
further service to the Americans, he could think of no better way 
than to recommend to them General Bernard, his friend, etc. The 
Americans now agree that this general is a man of very great 
merit. Would you say it is because he was aide-de-camp to Bona- 
parte and much esteemed by him? No; that is not the reason. 
They have really judged him worthy of entering their army. 

I close this already long letter, and promise you, in my next, 
a description of the environs of New-Orleans, which I am about 
to look over. 

I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER XIII 

New-Orleans, May 16, 1S17. 

In the Cafe de la Bourse, which is always crowded, and where 
it is a rare thing not to enter several times a day, I encountered 
M. Laurent, a young Frenchman whom I had seen in New-Yorck. 
He proposed to accompany me on my rambles, which we began 
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the next day. I inform you in advance that the whole section we 
are going to traverse is but a swamp teeming with snakes, cut 
by bayous or canals, the regular habitat of crocodiles, called cay- 
mans in Louisiana. The first day we went to Saint-Jean Bayou, 
one league from the city. We engaged a canoe and killed two 
small crocodiles. 1 shall describe this animal later. Another 
time we went to Lake Pontchartrain. We traveled down a very 
wild and swampy bayou, on whose banks are to be seen only 
snakes and a few Indians, who gather blackberries which they 
then go and sell in town. After several miles, we arrived at the 
point where the bayou empties into this lake, which, on the other 
side, joins the sea, A group of houses occupied by" a few poor 
fishermen or hunters, a jetty, and an unfinished fort form of 
the whole a rather picturesque setting. We landed and proceeded 
through a swamp on the south side of the jetty. We were walk- 
ing along on the reverse of a ditch when the sight of several 
snakes began to frighten M. Laurent, who feels toward them 
that aversion, that horror which some people cannot help. I 
was two or three paces ahead when I heard him cry out. Turn- 
ing around, I saw that he was very pale, and judged that he had 
touched a snake as it was slipping into the reeds. He said he 
had, indeed, stepped on one, but had not been bitten. I then shot 
with both my barrels at the poor reptile, which was certainly as 
frightened as my companion, but I missed it. A moment later 
M. Laurent, somewhat recovered, declared that he was returning 
to the boat, and asked ine why I had not shot at the snake. You 
can imagine my astonishment at this question. He became 
seriously ill, and has admitted since that this encounter with the 
snake caused in him a violent reaction. He went back to the 
boat, and I remained alone in the swamp. 

When I compare what I have read in the accounts of travelers 
with what I see, I believe I can discern frequent exaggeration on 
the part of their authors. But our ways of judging things are as 
different as our characters. The size and the number of snakes 
in Louisiana and the danger of the bite of those called rattle- 
snakes are incontestable truths. Ten minutes after leaving 
M. Laurent, I found myself so surrounded by these snakes that 
I knew not where to step in order to avoid them. Legs apart, I 
was standing on two elevations of ground to allow free passage 
to one of them, apparently coming in my direction. My gun was 
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loaded with two shots, but I was holding them in reserve. I was 
in this cruel predicament when I heard my companion, who was 
less than a hundred paces away, and in the canoe, tell the guide 
to come to me. The latter answered that this was impossible, 
and that I must absolutely get out of my own scrape. I looked 
about me, especially in the direction of the jetty ; everywhere I 
heard a rustling, or saw the reeds agitated by the passing of the 
snakes in whose midst I had so carelessly intruded. I called my 
dog and soon gained the jetty by leaping rather than running. 
There I found several settlers who, while congratulating me, re- 
proached me for having become involved in a place where no one 
ventures, so they said, except in winter, when the snakes are tor- 
pid a detail of which I was ignorant. The fang of the rattlesnake 
is sharp as a needle ; it is pierced by a hole and through this dis- 
charges a venom contained in a gland which the force of the bite 
compresses. I shall doubtless have occasion to examine this rep- 
tile, and shall at that time give you a more exact description. 

That same day I saw another species of snake called the congo. 
It is black, takes to the water, and comes at you with raised head. 
Since it is small, no one pays much attention to it, although some 
say it is dangerous. Walking around the fort, I found some land 
crabs. When alive, they are red, about the same as ours are after 
being cooked. They have a hole in the ground with a sort of little 
tower above it for an entrance ; this tower is some six or seven 
inches high, and keeps the water from entering the animal's 
abode. Going back to the boat, we caught several fish, which we 
cleaned in one of the most wretched houses of one of the most 
destitute villages on this earth. 

I was too anxious to possess a crocodile not to return to the 
spot where, on the first day, I had seen quantities of them. I 
had the good luck to wound one about six feet in length and 
rather fat. It did not expire immediately, for the ball had only 
pierced the jaw beneath the eyes. I loaded it into the canoe, 
where I had ample time to inspect it and watch it tread upon 
my dog, which it was still trying to bite. Choked with blood, it 
was bellowing like a bull. 

I believe I shall not bore you if I give a few details concerning 
the form and habits of this reptile. The color of the crocodile is 
absolutely that of the grasses found beneath the water that is, 
deep green. In general, it resembles a monstrous lizard; its ears 
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look like those of that reptile, but they are less in evidence; its 
pointed teeth are small, it seems to me, in proportion to its size 
and to its supposed voracity. The wrinkled skin on its head gives 
it the appearance of being covered with scales and is just as hard. 
The crocodile has no tongue; instead, several movable mem- 
branes or cartilages, very white, fill the lower jaw to which they 
are attached on all sides, and by rising or lowering these perform 
the same function as a tongue. Its paws, like those of the lizard, 
are hand-shaped; the fingers are joined by a kind of membrane, 
especially the rear ones. I have heard it said that its claws are 
less pointed than its teeth; but I can vouch for their sharpness, 
and when, after being killed, one of them floated to the surface, 
my guide and I took the greatest pains, in catching it by its hind 
legs, to seize them above the paws. 

I remember reading that Dr. Laborde 1 would sometimes bring 
back only two or three of the ten birds he had shot ; the crocodiles, 
being more agile than he, would often catch hold of their heads 
while the doctor was holding them by the feet. I have never 
seen anything like that and am disappointed. They avoid the 
sight of man, but not always a gunshot. 

The enemies of the crocodile are man (is he not the enemy of 
all animals which do not submit to his dominion?), the gar, de- 
tested by fishermen because it tears their nets with a kind of 
toothed lance which it carries on its nose, the shark, and a species 
of tortoise with a curved snout, which I have seen near Lake 
Pontchartrain. I have not tasted the meat of the cayman, but it 
is evidently not very good, for I was forced to throw away all 
those I killed without either the settlers or the Negroes asking 
for them. With the hide they make rather good leather, used for 
shoetops. During the winter, this amphibian buries itself in the 
muddy swamps of Louisiana; it remains there languidly as long 
as the cold lasts, and awakes only in the spring, when the tem- 
perature becomes milder. On the whole, the crocodile is much 
less feared in New-Orleans and in Louisiana than Europeans 
imagine. It is dreaded only by hogs and dogs, which have a truly 
extraordinary fear and horror of it. When it catches them, it 
drags them to the bottom, where it doubtless attains its full 
strength, and does not eat them (so I am told) until they are in 

1 1 have not discovered the identity of this doctor of medicine, who bears a family name 
not uncommon in Louisiana. 
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a state of putrefaction. From what I have just said, one might 
think that this reptile resembles a large lizard. But the tail and 
the head are absolutely different ; the head is flatter and about 
as wide at one end as at the other, and the tail has four very 
prominent ridges. 

One day when I was accompanied by the French general de 
Laure, 2 who wanted to go with me on one of my strolls, such an 
unusual event occurred that, had I been alone, I should have 
thought myself deluded. Being in a bayou, I saw and shot a 
cayman. (I must remind you that when it swims, one sees but 
the tip of its head above water*) The ball reached its mark, but 
the target did not budge, and I thought I had struck a tree trunk. 
I nevertheless brought up the canoe, and the supposed piece of 
wood (at which, as I have observed, I had taken careful aim) 
submerged at our approach. It was a cayman. Traces of blood 
floating on the surface proved this conclusively ; but I was sur- 
prised that an animal, after being struck by a ball, would not 
even move. Perhaps it was simply stunned. When mortally 
wounded, they struggle about on the surface of the water, which 
they strike many times with their tail 

Although I have already had much to say concerning this rep- 
tile, I cannot refrain from mentioning the largest one that I 
killed. After being wounded in the neck by a ball which went 
clear through, it struck the water vigorously and repeatedly with 
its tail. I approached in the canoe, and, seeing it swimming on 
the surface, tried to catch hold of its hind leg. A terrible blow 
with the tail and a movement of its enormous head aimed at seiz- 
ing my arm made me let go, but its head then fell onto the side of 
the canoe between my legs. My gun was no longer loaded, and 
we were about to upset ; in vain I struck the reptile's head two or 
three times with the butt of my gun. As the canoe was tipping 
more and more, the reptile slipped into the water, and we saw it 
go down and drag itself among the weeds. From head to tail it 
measured nine feet. I was for having it stuffed, but this would 
have cost me twenty-five dollars. Considering the price far too 
high, I left it there. 

During my other excursions I saw a quantity of birds that I 

2 1 cannot identify a French emigre or visitor of this name. General Jacques Belort 
(same pronunciation) distinguished himself at Waterloo, but I find no evidence of his having 
sojourned in the United States. Laure may be a misprint for Lame, a common Louisiana 
name. 
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did not know, such as the pelican, a species of blue jay, the mock- 
ingbird, which imitates the songs of all the others, the humming- 
bird, the eagle, and that species of vulture which I had already 
seen in Jamaica. Several others, like the crow, the heron, and 
the wild goose, are found here as well as in Europe ; but the pret- 
tiest two are the nonpareil, whose head is tinted with azure blue, 
and the cardinal, whose entire plumage is a gorgeous red. The 
former is the size of a canary ; the latter, of a blackbird, but per- 
haps more slender. Fish, without being very common in the 
Mississipi because of its swift current, are numerous and varied 
in the bayous and lakes. 

The swamps, which begin as one leaves New-Orleans, are 
filled with cypress, whose roots rise singly like sugar loaves to 
a height of one, two, sometimes three feet. The feet of these 
trees, as I have already observed, rest in the water ; their surface 
is slippery, offering difficulties to hunters. These cypress are 
interspersed with swamp cottonwoods, poplars, and other trees. 
Latanias, from which hats are made, are common. Also, many 
vines hang from the trees; but the thing that is truly the most 
curious is the Spanish beard, a kind of moss and parasitic plant 
appearing on the trees, especially on the cypress, from which it 
hangs down in wisps from eight to ten feet in length. From a 
distance, this makes the trees look like tall pines. On examining 
it closely, one sees that it is but a blackish filament about as big 
as a horsehair, and covered with a scaly moss of a gray color 
bordering on white. Most of the mattresses in New-Orleans are 
made of this plant; they are quite as elastic as ours, and cooler, 
but they flatten out more quickly. 

Again, a few deer are found here, although they have become 
very scarce because of the many hunters. Their antlers are less 
branched than ours and are carried farther forward. Then there 
is a kind of animal between the hare and the rabbit (for it is 
shaped like the former and burrows like the latter) , and also the 
squirrel, whose meat is highly regarded. These are practically 
the only quadrupeds I have noticed. 

One sees many Indians in New-Orleans, but these have in 
general lost their spirit of national unity and distinctive charac- 
ter through their proximity to the city. They are even scorned 
by their compatriots. A few of them find work at the port, and 
as soon as they have earned a little money they immediately get 
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drunk, and there usually follows a bloody scuffle. They are ex- 
ceedingly jealous of their women. Whenever it happens that a 
white man or a Negro takes one of them by surprise, the husband 
pursues him with such perseverance that it is difficult to escape 
his vengeance which consists, if I can believe what I hear, in 
cutting off the ravisher's ears. Since I am planning to go up the 
Mississipi and the Ohio and to return finally to New-Yorck by 
way of Lake Erie and Niagara Falls, I shall probably see other 
Indians in the midst of their ancestral customs. I shall await 
that moment to give you further accounts. 

Round about New-Orleans they raise sugar, indigo, corn, and 
rice. Sugar especially is an excellent article of commerce, but I 
find it much less tasty and sweet than that of the Indies. The 
cane remains longer in the ground and never matures sufficiently 
to blossom. It is cultivated as far as thirty or forty leagues to 
the north of this city ; then cotton succeeds it, followed by grain 
and tobacco. But I do not want to anticipate ; during the trip I 
am going to take, I shall have ample time to talk about the dif- 
ferent products of these vast regions, where nature is at last 
forced to yield to the efforts of civilization and industry. 

The population of New-Orleans is about twenty thousand, and 
the inhabitants are very gay. Since commerce flourishes and 
money circulates with astonishing rapidity, no effort is made to 
limit this bent. The emigrations from the eastern United-States 
into the regions west of the Allegany Mountains, a country 
watered by great rivers all flowing into the Mississipi, contribute 
to the enrichment of this city, which thereby has become the un- 
rivaled depot of products from a country twice as large as France. 
Here maix's love of pleasure is the equal of that in any part of the 
world. The women are charming; they please me more than 
those of the northern states. 

It pains me to see that the passion for dueling has taken a hold 
on the residents ; no other country offers more occasions to de- 
plore this barbarous mania which arms a citizen against his com- 
patriot. According to them, frequent dueling is an incontestable 
proof of courage. What is even more shocking is to find every- 
one armed, as though in time of war. When, at the Cafe de la 
Bourse (a popular rendezvous), two individuals get into a quar- 
rel, it is not unusual to see one of them take a pistol shot at his 
adversary and the latter to rush at him with a drawn dagger. 
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The most terrible thing about it is not, perhaps, this rage, but 
rather to see it exercised with impunity. If the enforcement of 
wise and severe laws does not prevent all duels, it at least is a 
credit to the government, which thereby demonstrates its efforts 
towards the preservation of peace. One would wish, one has 
even reason to hope, that the intermixing of Americans, who are 
gentle in their ways, will little by little efface this false point of 
honor, New-Orleans, like all the other great cities of the world 
(a rank to which its destiny calls it), has need of maintenance 
of order and severe administration of justice. 

I believe I noticed (and all strangers agree) that the inhabi- 
tants are not so well educated as the rest of the Americans ; how- 
ever, nature has endowed them with that quickness of compre- 
hension which is characteristic of southern peoples. The things 
I have just told you, plus the advantage of understanding the 
language, would seem to make me prefer Louisiana and its capi- 
tal to the other parts of America. The insalubrity of the climate 
would cause me to prefer New-Yorck or Philadelphia. Indeed, 
one might well imagine that a burning sun, shining down a good 
part of the year upon vast swamps, ought to give rise to mists 
detrimental to health. However, at the time of the flood of 1812, 
when the Mississipi broke through its barriers, the whole region 
was covered and boats were used in the streets of New-Orleans. 
After this deluge (for such must be considered an inundation 
which becomes general in a perfectly flat country), the season 
was not more unwholesome, to the extreme surprise of everyone. 

As these floods can recur often through the negligence of 
individuals in maintaining their levees although there are in- 
spectors charged with seeing that the necessary work is done I 
wonder that the city has not been enclosed within a general forti- 
fication, which would accomplish two most important functions 
at the same time. 

Formerly it was customary to include under the name of 
Louisiana almost all the lands watered by the Mississipi and its 
numerous tributaries ; hence the idea generally prevails that this 
region produces tobacco, grain, etc. This is an error insofar as 
it concerns present-day Louisiana, which forms one of the States 
of the Union ; it extends but three degrees, or sixty leagues, in a 
direct line north of New-Orleans. Among the population, which 
is mostly French, are to be found a few Spaniards ; indeed, they 
had occupied this land since 1769. Also, many Americans are be- 
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ginning to establish themselves here and are seeking alliances 
with the French families. Among the French, the Negroes, and 
the mulattoes, the Catholic religion predominates. 

The House of Representatives is not striking in appearance ; 
the theater, as well as a great number of houses, had burned down 
some time before my arrival. I saw only a temporary theater 
built of planks, where they produced comedies and some of our 
noisy melodramas. 

On May 15, Colonel Charassin 3 [sic] left for his destination. 
He was on his way to deliver certain letters to the Mexican Con- 
gress, which is sometimes hard to locate, for at the slightest ad- 
vantage gained by the royal Spanish troops this new government 
is often disunited. I conducted him to his boat and returned 
with a heavy heart, deploring the fate of a brave officer whom a 
lack of money determined to undertake a mission which offered 
much more peril than glory, or tangible advantages. The Span- 
iards make use of the French only regretfully. 

Having been resolved for several days to leave, I booked pas- 
sage on a superb steamboat called the Vesuvius* a most appro- 
priate name for this kind of vessel. It was to leave on the 16th, 
at eleven o'clock, for Louisville, which is on the Ohio fifteen hun- 
dred miles above New-Orleans. I made my preparations for leav- 
ing, buying a great quantity of lead, powder, rifle balls, and other 
things which I shall need during the long journey ahead of me* 

[Later, tlie same day.] 

Practically all the people I have seen at the Hotel Trimoulet 
have come with me down to the river to say good-bye, and per- 
haps, also, to enjoy the sight of this immense boat which, as it 

* Colonel Charrasin was associated with Lefebvre-Desnouettes, Rigaud, and Lallemand; it 
may have been he who was sent by the latter to Mexico "to sound the patriots on the scheme 
of bringing the French exiles to their assistance" (cf. Reeves, The Napoleonic Exiles in 
America, p. 63). Charrasin was also in charge of supplies during the trek to the new colony 
Champ d'Asile, in Texas, for an account of which see Philips, Les Refugis bonapartistes en 
Amerique, pp. 97-137. 

*The Vesuvius, the third steamboat to ply the Mississippi, was built by Robert Fulton at 
Pittsburgh. Commanded by Captain Frank Ogden, she began her maiden voyage to New 
Orleans on April 22, 1814 "a very important event, not only for this place [Pittsburgh], but 
for the whole western part of the Union" proclaimed a letter in the National Intelligencer 
(cited in Gould, Fifty Years on the Mississippi, p. 90). This initial run was made in 227 
hours. In 1816, the year before Montule's trip, the Vesuvius caught fire near New Orleans 
and burned to the water's edge. Rebuilt, she went into the Louisville trade until condemned 
in 1819. 

"The fare for passengers down from Louisville to New Orleans ... is seventy-five 
dollars, and the fare for the same distance up is an hundred and twenty-five dollars . . . 
servants half price; way passengers twenty cents per mile" {The Pert Folio, Jan., 1819, p. 8$). 
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leaves the bank, appears to be carrying an entire colony to some 
distant shore. They have just fired two cannon shots, and we 
are well out In the river ; on board, as on the shore, all hats are 
raised, and I have said farewell to New-Orleans after enjoying 
the spectacle offered by the vast Mississipi, one of whose banks, 
covered with people and graced with a fine city, contrasted per- 
fectly with the wild appearance of the other. Mr. Linch, 5 owner 
of the steamboat, speaks French very well. He has told me that 
he is taking the entire trip with us ; that of the forty or fifty 
passengers now on board, there would remain only eight or ten, 
and that we would set down the others in turn on the two banks. 
I have just met, also, a German named Samuel Hermann ; and I 
take leave of you with the belief that you, too, are wishing me 
bon voyage. 

I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER XIV 

On the Mississipi, aboard the Vesuvius. 

You have often asked me to send you an exact and detailed 
journal of the most interesting parts of my trip. The length of 
my present journey, the regions through which it is going to take 
me, even the manner of accomplishing it, everything makes it 
noteworthy, and I shall write day by day and close my letters 
whenever there is a chance to send them down to New-Orleans. 

May 16, 1817. 

We proceeded very well until nightfall, when the boat went 
aground. We had much trouble in floating her again; but we 
finally succeeded, and consoled ourselves over this delay by 
admiring, the next morning, the plantations along the two banks 
of the river- The latter are much less wild than we in Europe be- 
lieve them to be, at least in the neighborhood of New-Orleans. 

Among the persons who speak my language and with whom 
I have already become acquainted are two French planters re- 
turning home. One of them told me he raised cotton, and that 
this cultivation, without too greatly tiring his twenty-five Ne- 
groes, brought him fifteen thousand francs a year about 10 
per cent on the capital of his land. No expense and no machinery 
are required, for they remove the cotton from its boll by hand. 



5 Jasper Lynch, of New York, rebuilt the burned Vesuvius and became sole owner in 
1816. An affidavit prepared by him in 1836 (cited below) provides interesting data on this boat. 
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The other man raises sugar. He admitted that he greatly 
fatigued his fifty Negroes, but also that his land earned him 
from 20 to 24 per cent. This is a considerable difference, and 
perhaps it is worth the great hardship that it occasions. The 
first man told me that he would willingly turn to raising sugar, 
but that his income was sufficient; that, moreover, having no 
children, he was more content to live thus than by wearing out 
himself and his Negroes. This estimable man lives at Pointe- 
Coupee, on the right bank of the river fifty leagues up from New- 
Orleans, on a high and prettily situated piece of land. In this 
region the lands which are high enough so that the owner does 
not need to set up a dike against the river water are called high- 
lands. The reader will judge this colonist's point of view accord- 
ing to his own opinions or degree of feeling. .But one must have 
traveled in sugar-raising countries to form an idea of the bar- 
barity of the whites toward the Negroes, and consequently to 
thank him who is led by a good heart and character to spare the 
unhappy beings whom such a small number of men consent to 
regard as their fellow-creatures. 

Indeed, it seems that the white people of the colonies believe 
themselves to be of a different species from the unfortunate 
African; and even if this were so, does he not, like us, proceed 
from the hands of the Creator? Who therefore gives permission 
to strike this wretch, to overburden him with work, and to specu- 
late on how little food avarice is forced to accord him? These 
Negroes are so miserable that they have been known to throw 
themselves into the river, not in that act of desperation which 
causes a person to abandon life because he finds it too unbear- 
able, but rather through a feeling of vengeance, and to deprive 
their inhuman masters of their intrinsic value. 1 To think that 
in an age which pretends to be enlightened, in the nineteenth 
century, we can still admit the idea of an analogy between a man 
and a few pieces of metal ! But what power has my feeble voice 
in the presence of those generous and eloquent men who have 



value, for a strong and healthy Negro thirty years old, is from four to five 
thousand francs; a woman is worth scarcely half as much. The State of Louisiana is one 
of those in the Union which have not yet abolished slavery. This it will not be able to do 
except with the colonies of the Gulf of Mexico, if it does not want to give up the raising of 
sugar cane. (Author's note.) 

The value of slaves given by Montule seems high. According to Channing, the average 
valuation set upon "prime field hands" reached the first high point of $800 only in 1818 
(A History of the United States, V, 129), 
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made the world resound with the just protests wrung from them 
by the fate of the Negroes? Men born on the sugar plantations 
smile when you call their attention to this subject; they seem to 
answer you: "It is true, you are right; and when I am rich I 
shall be persuaded of what you do me the honor of telling me." 
What can one answer to that? It is necessary to change the sub- 
ject. I go back aboard my steamboat, where the noise of its 
wheels, similar to those of a mill, diverts me from my reverie. 
The river, on its two banks, presents a view of charming resi- 
dences. The trip is very gay. Living conditions are like those 
at a good inn. 

On the night of the 17th we broke one of the paddles of our 
wheels. The crew went quickly to work and soon the damage 
was repaired ; however, this accident made us lose several hours. 
Everywhere there are plantations on which sugar, corn, and 
sometimes cotton are grown. The depth of the river permits us 
to pass near the banks and to admire their varied scenes. To- 
ward five o'clock in the evening we arrived at Baton-Rouge. The 
whole population of this little town on the left bank of the Mis- 
sissipi had come down to the landing on hearing the two cannon 
shots that the steamboat is accustomed to sound as it approaches 
each group of houses. Among the spectators I recognized 
M, Laurent; so I went ashore in the ship's boat. I scarcely had 
time to speak to him, for we returned on board immediately ; and 
although wood was to be taken on a mile from there, on the 
right bank, I thought it best not to leave my boat, whose speed 
makes it very difficult to overtake. I believe that I did the right 
thing. M. Laurent, who later took to his horse to come and have 
supper with us, was probably unable to cross the marshes along 
the bank, for, in spite of a halt of three hours, I saw no more of 
him. Some time before reaching Baton-Rouge, one finds the last 
two mouths of the Mississipi ; one is called Blacmine [Plaquemine] 
Bayou and flows to the south; the other, Manchac Bayou, flows 
to the east. The space included between these two bayous forms, 
so to speak, the Mississipi delta. This is not the only way in 
which it resembles the Nile: its periodic inundations, the quan- 
tity of mud that it carries along, its alluvions, its falls at Saint- 
Antoine, and the number of crocodiles that it feeds increase 
the resemblance still further. 

They talk of transporting the seat of government to Baton- 
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Rouge. This city, being more in the interior of Louisiana, would 
afford the assemblages of representatives certain facilities 
which New-Orleans does not offer, and it also has the advantage 
of being placed on high ground, on the first hills to be found 
after leaving the river's mouth. One might even believe that 
the mouth had existed in this very place for a long time. Mean- 
while, the right bank is still low and swampy, formed of mud and 
tree trunks. This alluvial country is truly curious. Now that 
the water is low we can see the timber-work. I forgot to tell you 
that when they dug a basin behind New-Orleans, they found 
everywhere several layers of tree trunks, and in one of them, 
fifteen feet below the present level, an iron axe, evidently of 
European form. It had probably come down with a tree trunk 
from the vicinity of Pitzburg, on the Ohio, a region inhabited 
by the French a long time before Louisiana. Some day I shall 
pass on to you certain ideas on natural philosophy to which my 
inspection of this country will have given rise. Meanwhile I 
ought to point out that this quantity of sediment should easily 
explain why the river flows out into a cape. The appearance of 
the region proves that this sediment alone could and did form the 
strip of land which accompanies its two banks well out to sea. 

The 19th, 

On this day we let off several passengers at different planta- 
tions, which were becoming rarer. We perceived, encumbered by 
tree trunks, the entrance to what is called the Fausse Riviere 
[False River] ; it is the old bed of the river, which formerly made 
a detour of eight leagues and came back almost to the same spot. 
The space which used to separate it from itself being very nar- 
row, the rapid flow of its waters probably opened a shorter pas- 
sage in a section which is, moreover, flat and marshy, presenting 
no great obstacles. A little while before arriving there we had 
seen an island and a few moments later we saw two others. These 
are very high and covered with trees, giving variety to the uni- 
form appearance of the river, but they are not at all inhabited. 

The same day we reached Pointe-Coupee. On the right bank 
is a little village called Francisville, somewhat inland, and very 
picturesquely situated on a hill The enormous trees which cover 
this countryside would hide it from view had not enough been cut 
down so that the entire village can be seen from the river. Cotton 
is very successfully cultivated in the neighborhood. At the 
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sound of our cannon all the Inhabitants, men and women alike, 
mounted horses. This procession, although zigzagging down the 
tortuous path from the amphitheater-like hill, formed a spectacle 
which the cadenced manoeuvers and studied effects of the opera 
certainly cannot match. For an instant they disappeared ; but 
soon bursting at a gallop from a cluster of trees, they came and 
drew up on the bank like a platoon of cavalry although, in truth, 
somewhat disorderly. Some of the men were carrying parasols 
of different colors, accouterments which would seem much more 
becoming to the soldiers of the Holy Father than to the inhabi- 
tants of these almost wild regions. There are many nearly white 
mulattoes in this section, and, as this class is looked down upon, it 
is easy to imagine how careful one is to preserve the whiteness of 
the skin. The women especially take extreme care of theirs ; they 
always wear a hat covered with linen or silk and of so elongated a 
shape that one can scarcely find their faces under this ugly head- 
dress. There again we made an exchange of passengers and 
left immediately. 

The shore, somewhat more deserted, is nevertheless higher 
than the level of the river. That evening we saw a floating 
island, at least a half-mile long, entirely formed of tree trunks 
interlaced by their branches or roots. I leave to your imagina- 
tion the situation our paddle wheels would have been in had we 
hit upon this debris! 2 Fortunately we avoided it; but when 
night came we ran aground, and it was not without difficulty 
that we managed to get free again. You will perhaps be surprised 
that on such a deep river this accident recurs so often. The 
current in the middle being extremely rapid, we run very close 
along the banks in order to avoid it. It sometimes descends, 
indeed, six miles an hour. We were scarcely afloat when a tree 
trunk, lying obliquely in the river, broke one of our wheels, 
seriously damaging it. At the moment we were opposite a group 
of islands called the Three Sisters. There were spare parts 
aboard, and the wheel was more quickly and solidly repaired 
than I had thought possible. On this occasion I admired the 
phlegmatic and truly American composure of our ship's owner. 
He gave no sign of discontent with the captain ; the ardor that 
the latter showed in repairing as soon as possible the misfortune 



2 The menace to steamboats of these "wooden Islands'* was pointed out in early navigators* 
manuals; cf. Cramer, The Navigator (1811), pp. 165, 167. 
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caused partly by Ms negligence was enough for Mm. Moreover, 
his silence had as good an effect, I am sure, as the string of oaths 
which certain of my intimate acquaintances would have let loose 
in that situation. 

When I told you that Blakmine [Plaquemine] Bayou was the 
last mouth of the Mississipi, I was mistaken. The Chaffalaio 3 
Bayou is found still later ; it seems to be a former continuation 
of the Red-River which, several miles higher up, loses itself in the 
Mississipi, where their confluence forms one of the prettiest ba- 
sins imaginable. The Mississipi then makes a wide detour over 
a bed that is not, one can correctly assume, the original one. The 
Red-River probably used to flow alone into the Gull of Mexico by 
way of the Chaffalaio Bayou. This river is adorned with high 
and very well cultivated banks, which provide the finest cotton 
in America. During the night we passed the line of demarca- 
tion formerly fixed by Spain and the United-States at the 31st 
degree north latitude and Fort-Adam. At sundown we had 
seen an entrance to a bayou which, they say, does not go to the 
sea; it is called Homochitto. In the midst of these immense 
forests whose depths the last rays of the sun could scarcely pene- 
trate, we spied an Indian. He was watching us pass with a cold, 
stupid, but unastonished air; motionless, he seemed placed 
there like the landmarks or statues which mark the ownership 
of a place. 

On May 21 we saw several islands and stopped to take on 
wood at the plantation of an American who furnished us fresh 
meat and milk. He told me that he raised corn and cotton, and 
that, the region being rather cool for sugar, those of his neigh- 
bors who had tried to cultivate it had not succeeded very well. 
As we were to get from him twenty or twenty-five cords of wood, 
I thought I might have several hours at my disposal. I took my 
gun, called my dog, and plunged into these forests which a cer- 
tain traveler considers "majestic," and, if I remember rightly, 
"as ancient as the world/' 4 As for being majestic, I agree. The 

3 Several variations of the modern spelling, Atchafalaya, are found at this date: 
Athcafalaya, Chaffaliar, Chaff alio, Chafalia, Chiffalie, Chafalaya, etc. 

4 Possibly a recollection of the widely-read Charlevoix, who had written: "We are in the 
midst of the greatest forests in the world; judging from all appearances, they are as ancient 
as the world itself . . . : nothing is more magnificent to the sight ..." (Histoire de la 
Nouvelle-France [1744], III, 160). While this popular work embraces the southern States, 
Charlevoix's remark was inspired by the forests of Canada. Baudry des Lozieres, in his 
Voyage a la Louisiane (1802), had described the Mississippi cutting through "great forests . . . 
whose trees, of surprising diameter and height, seem to proclaim that their genesis may date 
from the early ages of the world" (p. 19). 
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trees are superb. Most of them send up, for more than a hundred 
feet, trunks which are some twenty feet in circumference near 
the ground ; but as for being ancient, no country in the world, on 
the contrary, shows more evident signs of a renewing of nature. 
You realize, I arn sure, that this digression has far less for its 
object a criticism of the works of an author whose poetic elo- 
quence commands my admiration at every instant than to fix 
your attention on the wild, swampy, and truly unusual banks of 
the river on which I am at present sailing. During my walk, I saw 
several species of woodpeckers and killed three or four very 
large ones. One of them had a red head, and the rest of its body 
was brown. This was a male. The female is marked with blue 
and white. While crossing a swamp over several tree trunks, 
I was steadying myself with my gun, which was loaded only with 
small shot, when a deer bounded almost at my feet. I had only 
time enough to secure my footing ; he had already gained ground. 
However, I shot one barrel of my gun and thought him to be 
already far off, when I saw him between two trees calmly looking 
at my dog, I shot the other barrel, but he was too far away to 
hit. That evening I learned that these animals are very common, 
as are bears. Henceforth I shall load my gun with shot or buck- 
shot in one barrel and with a ball in the other. 

Toward evening, the pilots (we had two of them) told us that 
we were very close to Natchez. I feared that darkness would 
deprive me of a view of this city; but since our ship's owner was 
to unload some merchandise there and take on freight for Louis- 
ville, we dropped anchor, and on the morning of the 22d were 
able to enjoy the sight of several pretty hills, the highest of 
which is crowned by the ruins of a former earthwork fort built 
by the Spaniards. The sight of this landscape interrupted the 
monotony of the noble Mississipi. The city of Natchez is one 
mile in the interior, and behind the eminence I was going to say 
mountain, so high did this round hill of perhaps a hundred feet 
seem to me after the low country of southern Louisiana. (See 
Plate XIL) Climbing up to the Spanish fort, there spread before 
xne a view which was superb by reason of its breadth and the 
different contours of the Mississipi* I then went through the 
town, which contains perhaps three hundred houses. It is still 
in its infancy, but new buildings are being erected on all sides. 
It is pretty and as regular as the uneven terrain on which it is 
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located permits. As a matter of fact, It occupies the summits of 
several little hills ; this location gives it a very picturesque ap- 
pearance. The commerce in cotton has already enriched a great 
number of inhabitants there. It is of fine quality, and they ex- 
port it to several large American cities by way of New-Orleans. 
The region is wholesome; fruits and vegetables do well, but 
sugar cane has not succeeded. 

The population in general is Anglo-American, although one 
sees also many Germans and a few Frenchmen. There no longer 
remains a single trace of those famous Indians whose name the 
city bears, and who, in 1729, made such a great massacre of the 
French. Here is what the philosopher-historian 5 relates about 
this people and this event: The most considerable nation to be 
found in Louisiana was that of the Natchez, who occupied, we 
are told, all of the lands as far as the juncture of the Ohio and 
the Mississipi, that is to say, the left bank of this river over a 
distance of three hundred leagues ; but the population had dimin- 
ished considerably, and at the arrival of the French they had 
scarcely two thousand warriors. Their government was despotic. 
They worshiped the sun, and their chief bore its image on his 
breast, pretending to be descended from it. This religion is en- 
countered in many countries; it is not surprising, indeed, that 
men should have regarded as a god the heavenly body whose 
presence animates and vivifies nature. 

The French, finding the country and the climate suitable, 
formed a settlement and sought the friendship of the Indians. 
Their commerce was carried on at first in peace and good faith 
on both sides, but this state of affairs did not last long. The 
French soon wished to order their hosts about and treat them like 
a conquered people. The latter indignantly formed an extensive 
league with neighboring tribes. This conspiracy and its chance 
discovery were such that they might perhaps furnish the sub- 
ject matter for a tragedy. 

To each of their allies the Natchez sent bundles of small 
sticks ; one of these was to be burned each day, the last one being 
the signal for the massacre. The wife of the chief, who was 
friendly toward the French, warned the commandant in vain ; his 

5 Montule follows closely the brief account of the Natchez massacre given by the Abbe 
Raynal in his Histoire philosophique et politique des ttablissemens et du commerce des 
Europtens dans les deux Indes (1772-74); in the English edition of 1804, the passage is 
found in Vol. V, pp. 191-94. 
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self-conceit caused him to neglect all measures of safety. Un- 
discouraged, this generous woman entered the Temple of the 
Sun, removed some of the sticks, and thus upset the calculations 
of the allies. When the packet was entirely burned, the Natchez 
fell on their enemies and murdered them. Only fifteen or twenty 
escaped this massacre, and took refuge in other parts of the 
colony, where the fatal day was still awaited. There they spread 
the alarm. Perrier, the French commandant, saved them by his 
firm bearing which, in spite of very mediocre forces, gave the 
Indians some fear. He finally concluded a treaty whereby all his 
prisoners were returned and the country became peaceful again. 
He would have done well to let it go at that ; but several years 
later, finding that he had sufficient troops, he opened hostilities, 
vanquished the Natchez, and seized all their land. Some of them, 
who had taken refuge with the Chicasaws, succeeded in arming 
them against their despoilers, and this time victory was unfaith- 
ful to the French ; they were completely defeated. The quarrel 
with the Indians finally adjusted, Louisiana remained peacefully 
in their power until the government ceded it to Spain. 

When the yellow fever breaks out in New-Orleans, 6 the more 
well-to-do inhabitants flee to Baton-Rouge, and sometimes come 
even as far as Natchez. The location of this town, its climate, 
the products of its neighborhood, all seem to indicate that it must 
continue to grow. 

I saw some very fine horses there. Raised in a rather warm 
and mountainous country, where the grass is short, they are, I 
believe, as excellent as they are handsome. Also, the horsemen 
appeared to me more skillful than those at New-Orleans and in 
the parts of America that I had seen, where they never suspect 
that there is such a thing as equilibrium without stirrups. These 
horses come from New-Mexico, where they are found in large 
herds. From their shape it is supposed that they are descended 
from Spanish horses which were able to escape at the time of the 
first occupation of this country. We know, in fact, that when 
the New-World was discovered, no horses existed there. 

The steamboat was riding at anchor on the other side of the 
river, which is very wide at that spot. A strong breeze was 
agitating the water at the moment, and it was with some diff i- 



* There Montule had narrowly missed a second encounter with yellow fever. John Palmer 
wrote on July 17, 1817, of a newly-reported outbreak of the disease (Journal of Travels in the 
United States, p. 9S). 
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culty that our ship's boat, laden with iron, grindstones, and eight 
or ten people, joined her at the end of three-quarters of an hour. 
On board we had several officers who were to stop off at Nat- 
chez ; they resolved to take their leave as good Americans, so they 
said, and they did so as high-spirited drinkers. During the entire 
day of the 22d the weather was very fine; a favorable wind, 
blowing in our sail, united with the effort of our wheels to con- 
quer a current descending at more than a league an hour. That 
evening we took on wood ; it was all cut and corded on the shore, 
although the settlement was at some distance. I went into the 
forest ; but darkness surprised me in its depths, and I thought it 
better to return than to rove about the countryside, in water up 
to my knees, running the risk of getting lost, perhaps hopelessly. 
We continued on our journey during the night, but navigating 
was becoming much more difficult. The river was now shallower, 
and often we would find sandbanks almost at water level. 

May 23. 

The next day we saw a few houses. On approaching the 
banks, we were covered with a swarm of mosquitoes. This insect 
is larger than its European cousins and those of the Antilles. I 
cannot understand how the inhabitants of these regions, who 
have often cleared but three or four acres, and consequently are 
surrounded by woods and swamps, are able to resist the repeated 
attacks of these mosquitoes. One must always have a free hand 
to drive them away, and I assure you that in the woods I scarcely 
had time to draw a bead on game. One can read, write, or sleep 
only under a kind of gauze tent, called a mosquito net. 

Since New-Orleans we had been meeting barges, or square- 
shaped boats, that were headed there. Often four or five are in a 
group, and sometimes three of them are fastened together. These 
are rectangular rafts, twelve to fifteen feet wide, and some are 
forty or fifty feet long, with a four-foot gunwale. This makes 
them quite like a box, and they are often covered with planking. 
It is in these craft that tobacco, cotton, grain, and flour are 
transported to New-Orleans from a distance of five or seven 
hundred leagues from that city. Whole families go down the 
river in this way in search of a section where the fertility of the 
soil will generously repay them for their labors. The rivers of 
the West being usually swift, especially the Mississipi, these 
boats have not been constructed to favor speed. The square 
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shape is easier to build and easier to hold in the middle of the 
current by means of an immense rudder which dips into the 
water more than ten feet, behind the stern. You may be sure 
that these barges do not return upstream. They are knocked 
apart at New-Orleans, or else allowed to float where the river 
wills, and their wreckage contributes to the strengthening of 
the river's banks. The bargemen go back home by land, in 
sailboats, or in steamboats on which they work for their passage. 

We found many islands scattered here and there in the river. 
On one of them was a charming residence. The owner had cut 
only the trees in the center, and the shores of the island seemed 
as wild as the edges of the river. He was living there unknown 
to almost the entire universe. Just one of our pilots had dis- 
covered by chance that the island was inhabited. Although more 
than 180 leagues from the mouth, I again on that day shot at an 
enormous crocodile. We noticed with concern that the water 
was becoming perceptibly shallower ; this made us fear that we 
should have difficulty in navigating the Ohio, which is by no 
means so deep as the MississipL 

On the 24th we loaded on wood very early in the morning. I 
took my gun, and at five o'clock was already in these immense 
forests, of so wild an appearance that the animals which inhabit 
them must be surprised to see men coming in to drive them from 
a country seemingly well suited to them in every respect. On 
returning, tired from my walk, I stopped near a dead tree trunk, 
the rotted wood of which my infuriated dog was tearing away by 
bits. I went near it, and an animal the size of a hare ran out. 
I felled it with the butt of my gun and brought it aboard. They 
told me it was a wood rat ; indeed, it had the tail of a rat, and 
even, to some extent, the head. While the ship's boat was ap- 
proaching, I laid it down. On lifting it again I was surprised to 
see a very small animal of the same shape as my rat, but hairless, 
remaining on the ground. This so-called wood rat was a female 
opossum, which carries her young in a pouch beneath her belly. 
At first I had not noticed this singular thing, either because the 
little ones were too young, or because the long, red hair with 
which the animal is covered had prevented me from seeing dis- 
tinctly the opening of this extraordinary pouch, where the young 
remain as long as they are unable to walk. 7 (See Plate XIIL) 

T Buff on gives this little animal the name of sarigue. (Author's note.} 
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Even when this time arrives, but before they have attained their 
full growth, if danger arises they go seek a retreat in this sort of 
portable habitation, which opens longitudinally under the belly, 

May 25. 

On that day and the following, we went along uneventfully, 
passing the mouth of the river of the Arkensaws, the name of an 
Indian tribe. This river flows into the Mississipi on its right 
bank. They say the lands it waters are unequaled in fertility and 
that the climate is very healthful. From that moment we had 
but three hundred miles to go before reaching the mouth of the 
Ohio. Meanwhile, clouds of mosquitoes were still keeping us 
company; moreover, the trip was beginning to seem long and 
just a little boring by reason of the uninterrupted succession of 
the same sights. The steamboat was making about one league 
per hour, which is a lot when one considers the force of the cur- 
rent ; but the time consumed by taking on wood and by other inci- 
dental delays brought our day's travel to only fifty or sixty miles. 

On the 26th we took on wood at an American's, whom we 
rendered the signal service of making drunk on grog (as you 
know, this is a mixture of brandy and water) . For him, as for 
all North-Americans, French brandy was a great treat, I went 
hunting for four or five hours, killed a few birds, and saw a deer 
at which I was not able to shoot. On my way back to the boat, I 
saw a number of ducks perching in the trees. It was not the first 
time I had noticed this bird ; but I had taken it for one of the 
woodpeckers of which numerous species people these solitudes 
and had not fired upon it. This time I discharged my gun at one 
of them and, seeing that it was truly a wild duck and a fat one, 
I felled another. Here this bird is called a wood duck. My 
traveling companions persuaded me to kill some more. I needed 
no coaxing, for I found the flavor to be excellent. 

Next day we arrived at the part of the Mississipi that was 
first discovered. Ferdinand de Sotto, a Spaniard in charge of an 
expedition headed for Louisiana, missed the river's mouth. With- 
out losing courage, he made up his mind to cross these immense 
regions known as the Mississipi-Territory. Robbed by some of 
the Indians, welcomed and succoured by others, this enterprising 
man arrived at last on the river's banks along with several com- 
panions in adversity. A number of them had perished; those 
remaining built a barge and descended the river close to the 
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swamps where New-Orleans now stands. There all, or nearly all, 
and in particular Ferdinand de Sotto, died of want. 8 

The same landscape still meets the eye: almost level banks 
covered with immense forests of the most beautiful trees. We 
have seen no cypress for a long time. With their lighter foliage 
and light green color, the swamp cottonwood, the elm, and the 
majestic plane tree give a somewhat gayer aspect to the wilder- 
ness surrounding us. Every day I go hunting; but the water, 
although considerably lower in the river, has remained in puddles 
or pools on this flat and spongy terrain, and it is difficult to ex- 
tricate oneself from its mud ; or else it is necessary to make so 
many detours that one is almost certain to get lost the moment the 
sun cannot be seen. Even though there are a great number of 
natural irregularities that a man believes he can pick out to guide 
him back, he is often mistaken : a large dead tree, a bayou, a 
swamp, a piece of sunken ground, a few branches broken in a 
certain direction all these things have their counterparts. 
Among these irregularities, one commonly sees dead trees often 
very tall ones that were carried to a great height by the last 
floods, and which the water, in receding, has left astraddle of 
branches more than twenty or thirty feet above the ground. 

Our life aboard is still the same, about as it is in good Ameri- 
can taverns or inns: breakfast, with cafe au lait (we usually 
have this), several meats, and eggs. Dinner is well served, but 
without soup. In the evening, tea, salt fish, and some other dish 
constitute supper. This salt fish is often mackerel that has been 
smoked. Every day, too, we have deer meat, cut into small slices 
and preserved in like manner. 

I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER XV 

Aboard the Vesuvius, on the Mississipi. 

I have promised you a description of steamboats ; so I am go- 
ing to give you minute details of this one, which is, moreover, the 
finest and largest that I have seen in America. 1 The Vesuvius is 



8 It is now believed that De Soto did not go as far south as New Orleans. 

1 Jasper Lynch, then owner, reported: "The tonnage of the Vesuvius was, as nearly as 
I can recollect, 394 tons (Custom Hotise), and she carried over 1,300 bales of cotton, averaging 
400 pounds each . . ., her speed . . . was eight miles an hour. ... I well recollect that 
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of approximately two hundred tons burden. When loaded, it 
draws but six feet of water. An ordinary ship of the same bulk 
would draw eleven or twelve, which shows that it is very long 
and wide, rather than deep. Its total length is around 150 feet, 
and its beam about 25 feet. For a better understanding of my 
description, I shall divide it into three parts : the bow, the middle, 
and the stern. At the bow there is a mast, to the top of which, 
when the wind is favorable, they hoist a yard carrying a square 
sail whose lower corners are lashed to the ship's sides. (See Plate 
XII L) The sailors occupy the forward part, and some of the fire- 
wood is stowed there. 

The central part accommodates the engine and a kind of scaf- 
fold bearing the two men who work the wheel operating the rud- 
der. This is connected to the wheel by two ropes, which, winding 
in turn to and fro upon the wheel's axle, pull the rudder to the 
right or left. These sailors are elevated thus so that they can 
more easily avoid the sandbanks and other irregularities in the 
river and are protected from the sun by a small canopy. Outside, 
to left and right, are the two great paddle wheels, then the galley, 
and, across from this, its dependent rooms. 

The third part, that is to say, the rear of the hold up to the 
level of the deck, is filled with the cargo silks, sugar, coffee, 
powder and balls, etc. Above this is erected what might be called 
the quarter-deck; it is eight feet in height, sixty in length, and 
divided into two parts. The aftersection, facing the stern gal- 
lery, is reserved for women and fitted out with elegance and 
neatness. The other part is for the serving of meals. On each 

one trip made in the spring of 1817, from New Orleans to Louisville and back, she was absent 
from New Orleans about forty days, and her returns were about $800 a day for the whole 
time" (Morrison, History of American Steam Navigation, pp. 218-19; cf. above, Letter XIIL 
n. 4). 

The National Intelligencer in 1814 described the boat thus (before it was rebuilt) : "The 
Vesuvius . . . is of 480 tons burthen (carpenter's measurement). She has 160 feet keel, and 
28.6 inches beam, but will, when loaded, draw from 5 to 6 feet of water. The whole of 
her hold below decks, excepting- a neat cabin for ladies, and the space occupied for 
machinery, is appropriated to the cargo. 

"On her deck is built what is known in a ship, and is called a Round house, extending 
her length, and elegantly fitted up as a cabin, having twenty-eight double berths on a side" 
(Gould, Fifty Years on the Mississippi, p. 90). Gould adds (p. 164) that the Vesuvius had 
"what is called steeple engines, the cylinder being placed vertical; the piston was attached 
to a beam of iron running crosswise, something on the style of an old saw-mill engine. 
All of these original engines were built on the Watt and Bolton plan." 
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side there are twelve beds arranged in two rows. Each has a 
little outside porthole and a curtain, and in addition there is a 
long curtain two feet from the foot of the beds, shutting off the 
entire row and allowing freedom to undress. On the deck above 
these two rooms is a promenade shaded by a canopy, which com- 
bines with its utility a pleasing appearance. So much for the 
exterior ; I come now to the description of the engine, and this 
task is considerably more difficult. 

One readily understands, and it has long been imagined, that 
a ship could be propelled by means of paddle wheels set in motion 
by some sort of power. Imagine, then, on each side of the boat, a 
wheel some ten feet in diameter, having six spokes and six 
paddles carefully placed along the line of these spokes. The width 
of each wheel, and consequently of each paddle, is two feet. They 
dip into the water to a depth of about three feet and have only to 
be revolved to carry the boat forward. For years the astonish- 
ing energy of steam had been known, and many persons had 
expected its application to boats. A chevalier of the Order of 
Saint-Louis, from Macon, had tried it out. 2 His boat ran; but it 
suffered an accident, and lack of money to make the necessary 
repairs deprived the public of the advantages of this invention. 
Fulton then took over the project; in America he found a perfect 
setting for a new idea, namely, a new people* He was a clock- 
maker and invented the mechanism which I shall endeavor to 
explain to you. 

The water is contained in a large boiler, filled half full. A 
fire is built beneath, and the steam, seeking an outlet, rushes into 
a cast-iron pipe eight inches in diameter, which soon divides into 
two branches; one runs into the top of a big cylinder, while the 
other is connected to the bottom. This cylinder, three feet across 
and very strongly built, contains a piston which, continually 
bathed in oil, fits it exactly like that of a pump. This is made 
of iron and is very heavy. It is this piston which the steam must 
drive up and down and then put the wheels in motion. To this 
end, the cylinder is pierced by four holes, two at the top and two 
at the bottom, and diametrically opposed. Each of these has a 

*0n June 15, 1783, Claude-Francois, Marquis de Jouffroy d'Abbans (1751-1832) demon- 
strated a large paddle-wheel steamboat an the Saone River, at Lyons. Engine trouble ended 
tins run of frfteen minutes' duration, and scepticism and rivalry forced Jouffroy to abandon 
his work (Flexner, Steamboat* Come True, pp. 45-47), It is generally supposed that Fulton 
became acquainted with him in France, thus gaming important ideas which he later used in 
America. 
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valve. ^ Let us suppose the piston to be at the bottom, and that It 
is set in motion. The steam forces its way through the first 
valve, and the instant this opens inwardly, one of those at the top 
opens also, but outwardly, in order to allow the air to escape. 
The steam, entering through the lower valve, causes the piston 
to rise, and in so doing meets with no resistance. When it reaches 
the top, the valve which hitherto had remained closed, opens, and 
the other top valve closes. The steam enters, drives the piston 
from the top to the bottom, then the valve in this part opens, 
allowing the first steam to escape. Arrived at the bottom of the 
cylinder, it goes up again, and thus is in motion. 

There remains only to explain how this motion is communi- 
cated to^the two wheels. This is rather simple. From the center 
of the piston rises an iron bar, fastened at a height of ten feet to 
a transverse beam six feet in length. From this beam, but in a 
horizontal direction, runs another iron bar seated, ten or twelve 
feet towards the stern, in a kind of ring, from which it does not 
budge except to go up and down. At the ends of the transverse 
beam are attached vertical iron arms which, consequently, fol- 
low the up-and-down movements of the piston. Their lower ends 
are fastened to a clamp eight or nine inches long, having one 
free end ; the other end is attached by a pivot near the center of 
one of the spokes of a wheel four feet in diameter. By going 
up and down, the two arms make these turn exactly like a knife- 
grinder's wheel The axle of each small wheel is connected on 
each side to that of the corresponding paddle wheel. So now, I 
am happy to say, the two big wheels are in motion. 

It remains for me to explain certain details which are minor 
but at the same time very necessary for a complete understand- 
ing of a steamboat. One of the first difficulties to be met will be 
the timing of the mechanism which makes the valves accord with 
the movements of the piston. You will easily comprehend this 
when you know that the device which imparts motion to the iron 
arms that open and close the valves is a perpendicular bar at- 
tached near the middle of the other one, running from the beam 
to the ring. Thus their motion is of necessity dependent on that 
of the piston, and you will not be surprised at seeing the valves 
open and close precisely at the moment when the position of the 
latter demands it. One might imagine still another difficulty : 
when the vertical axms which follow the movements of the piston 
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are in their extreme position, either up or down, it would seem 
that, pulling or pushing in this vertical direction, the movement 
ought to cease. True ; but this has been taken care of by means 
of a large wheel, weighted with lead around its periphery. Once 
this is set in motion by a gear, it suffices to carry over past these 
two points, after which the arms continue their course. 

When they wish to start or stop the motion, the mechanic 
(thus they call the man in charge of the machinery) raises or 
lowers two levers which close or open the valves. By preventing 
the steam from entering the cylinder, or by introducing it, the 
desired effect is necessarily produced. 

Since the pressure of the steam in the boiler can sometimes 
be dangerous, they have installed a valve in it carrying a weight 
of sixteen pounds; this rises when the steam presses too hard 
against the walls, and the vapor escapes, hissing loudly. Exces- 
sive heat and too much fuel being alone the cause of this, there is 
fitted into the pipe carrying the steam a tube containing a piece 
of wood, a kind of piston, which rises and lowers according to the 
degree of heat. This instrument can properly be called a calori- 
meter. It has a graduated scale on the side, and according as the 
piece of wood rises to six, ten, or eleven inches, they estimate the 
excess or deficiency of heat. The average point of ours is 
nine inches. 

When an impediment is encountered in the river a tree, 
sandbank, or some such thing it is well that the wheel stop 
turning, in order not to offer a resistance which might break it. 
It is to this end that by means of an iron lever the wheel is pushed 
from the square axle in which it usually rides, onto a cylindrical 
axle which no longer imparts motion to it. 

Mr. Linch, the builder and owner of the Vesuvius, has, on this 
steamboat, a machine not yet found on any other. It can free the 
boat, when it happens to run aground, more promptly than the 
arms of ten or twelve men : it is a winch turned by steam power. 
A large, horizontal gear wheel has smaller wheels attached to its 
axle, which is also geared; these, in the way I have already ex- 
plained, put the machine in motion. This capstan pulls and winds 
a rope, the other end of which is fastened to a tree on the river 
bank, or to an anchor dropped some distance away in the river. 

However lengthy the account I have already given you on the 
subject of steamboats, I cannot refrain from mentioning two 
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other types that I have had occasion to notice. One of these, like 
the kind used in crossing the rivers at New-Yorck and at Phila- 
delphia, has the paddle wheel on the inside ; that is to say, there 
are really two boats, with the wheel placed between them. In 
another boat, the Washington, 3 which I saw on the Mississipi, the 
wheel was placed at the stern to avoid running into the trees and 
debris which the river continually carries along. On each side 
was a rudder. This wheel, about eight feet in diameter, had a 
twelve-foot axle and produced on the water, as you can see, as 
great an effect as do our two wheels. It seems to me that this 
would be the most likely model to use at sea ; it could carry two 
masts, and in a bad storm it would scarcely be more difficult to 
remove the paddle wheel than it would the ship's boat, which they 
do on all vessels. In a calm or against a contrary but moderate 
wind, much distance could be gained. A ton of coal would run 
the ship for more than twenty-four hours. 

This day, the 27th, we did not load any wood, and consequently 
made quite some distance. Steamboat captains never take on 
wood, which is found already stacked along the banks, without 
paying (at least on their return trip) ten francs the cord. If 
they lacked this resource, they would themselves be obliged to 
get the wood along the shore. This would make their trip a much 
longer one ; however, no one would prevent them from so doing. 

The country between the Mississipi and New-Mexico, desig- 
nated by the name of Missouri-Territory, seems to have no mas- 
ter. An American 4 whom I had visited a few days previously 
and who raises only corn and cotton for his own use remarked 
that he was more or less camping on his farm, and that the In- 
dians, who occasionally dropped in, told him that this region be- 
longed to them, it being on the right bank of the river. The 
American government claims it also for other reasons. Does the 
strongest ever lack reasons? Nevertheless, this farmer, with his 
large family, had been living there for twenty years at peace with 



s "In 1816 Captain Henry Shreve . . . built the Washington (the ninth steamboat in the 
West [the tenth according to Gould]). ... To the surprise of the country, the Washington 
made the round trip between Louisville and New Orleans in forty-one days, including delays. 
The success of this boat, due to improvements . , ., was what roused the drooping courage 
of the West and struck the first telling blow at the supremacy of the barge" (Baldwin, The 
Keelboat Age on Western Waters, pp. 192-93). An early drawing of the explosion of the 
Washington's boilers (1816) in Lloyd's Steamboat Directory (p. 56) shows the paddle wheel 
at the stern, as Montule describes it 

4 In this work the term "American** is generally used to designate the Anglo-Americans, 
and to distinguish them from the inhabitants of French or German origin. (Authors 
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the Indians, who bring him furs in exchange for powder, balls, 
and guns. 

May 28. 

On this day I went hunting. I saw a snipe and missed it with 
my first shot. Following it into the forest without keeping track 
of my bearings, I became lost in a muddy swamp filled with fallen 
trees. The sun had set, and the density of the woods prevented 
me from seeing the direction in which the sky was still bright. 
Surrounded and devoured by mosquitoes, I surely could not spend 
the night in that place. I had been told that an Indian, tied one 
evening to the foot of a tree by his comrades, had been found dead 
the next day from the inflammation caused by the bite of these 
insects. Following my dog seemed to be the best procedure ; but 
he would stop, run to right and left, and really doubled my per- 
plexity. Giving up all hope of finding the way, I fired my gun 
three times, a signal the captain and I had agreed upon. Im- 
mediately, and much closer to me than I had expected, I heard 
two cannon shots, the answer to my call. Certain, then, of my 
direction, I hastened along and arrived in time to find five or six 
sailors setting out to search for me. The cure would have been 
worse than the disease, for they very likely would have got lost. 
It is difficult for anyone who has not traveled over these vast 
solitudes to imagine how hard it is to keep one's bearings. Each 
time I went ashore the residents warned me that I would surely 
get lost, and for that reason I took all possible precautions. I 
broke off branches and planted others, or left a few scraps of 
paper along my route ; but that, as you can see by what I have 
just related, did not always suffice. 

On the 29th we took on wood, and went along well enough. On 
the 30th we passed Forts Pike and Pi[c]kering, 5 both of them 
without garrisoned troops ; also, on our right, we passed the First 
[Chickasaw] Bluff, and the boat stopped near a vast and hand- 
some residence belonging to Mr. Foe, 6 a Hollander. The inside 
of his house attracts notice by reason of its elegance and order. 



5 At the time of the Louisiana Purchase, Fort Pike was abandoned and superseded by 
Fort Pickering, two miles downstream at the end of the bluffs. 

e F. Cuming evidently met this same man in the spring of 1808: ". . .we landed . . . 
at Mr. Foy's handsome settlement and good frame house. Foy was the first settler fourteen 
years ago on the Fourth Chickasaw Bluffs, which are opposite his present residence, to which 
he removed eleven years ago. . . . There are two stores on each side of the river, one of 
which is kept by Mr. Foy" (Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, p. 266). 
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I admit I was surprised to find, in the interior of this continent, 
mahogany furniture of the best taste. Mr. Foe keeps a curious 
shop full of ancient and modern weapons of every description, 
which he sells to the Indians, along with powder and balls. This 
wealthy man is also generous ; out of pure charity, he is raising 
in his own home ten or twelve children, whom he treats as though 
they were his own. 

On the right bank we still have the vast expanse of the 
Missouri-Territory; the left bank belongs to the State of Ten- 
nessee, whose capital is Knoxville, located in the eastern part of 
that State, near the Allegany Mountains. This section, watered 
by two rivers, the Cumberland and the Tennessee, is fertile in 
cotton, which, however, is becoming scarcer as we go along. To- 
bacco and corn also are abundant. As for the grain raised there, 
it falls from the stalk before maturing. This region became 
populous only at the end of the last century. A road 7 running 
from Natchez to Washington passes through Nachville, another 
rather large city of this State. 

May 31. 

The river had become noticeably shallower, and the sand- 
banks, which form opposite the points of land, were nearly at 
water level and most troublesome. We again ran aground and 
lost several hours. The steamboat is not damaged by these 
accidents, for the Mississipi is still muddy in this section ; until 
then, at three hundred leagues north of New-Orleans, I had not 
yet seen a single stone. At Mr. Foe's we had acquired a Genoese 
passenger, who is going to establish himself as a surgeon and 
physician at Saint-Louis, on the upper Mississipi. He had been 
an attendant in French hospitals, which certainly suggested to 
him the idea that a surgeon's calling is not a very difficult one. 
Since, in America, it is almost always united with the professions 
of physician and apothecary, he has constituted himself in his 
own right surgeon, physician, and apothecary. He is furious with 
the doctors of New-Orleans. "They are ignoramuses/' he assured 
me. And why? Because they were not disposed to receive 
M. de Fremaur as a doctor of medicine. 

7 The Natchez Trace ran from Natchez to Nashville. By way of Frankfort, Ky., one 
could join Zane's Trace (Maysville Pike) at Limestone, Ky. This connected, via ChiLUcothe, 
Lancaster, Zanesville, and Wheeling, with the National Road, passing through Washington, 
Pa., and terminating at Cumberland, Md. From this point another road covered the short 
distance to Washington, B.C. 
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June 1. 

We took on wood at another Hollander's, who was less wealthy 
and less civil than Mr. Foe ; but, in consideration of a glass of 
wine which I offered him, he became more friendly. He spoke 
French passably enough to supply me with information regard- 
ing the regions to the west. 

June 2. 

We had 150 miles to travel without finding a single house, and 
stopped on the 2d in the entrance to a bayou which the Mississipi, 
in receding, has left clogged with a surprising number of tree 
trunks, some of them measuring over six feet in diameter. This 
mass of ruins, whose disorder has been further increased by an 
earthquake, 8 looks everywhere like a battlefield covered with 
debris. This same earthquake, which took place in 1812, drove 
out the people who were tilling these regions. The soil here 
is excellent. 

For several days I had noticed grape vines all about, clinging 
to the enormous trees which cover the countryside. I asked if 
the grapes were good, and was told that they were fair, but that 
the fruit is small. I learned also that a Spaniard living near 
Chicassaw-Bluff, which I had passed, had brought vines from 
Spain and succeeded in making some pretty good wine. The 
Americans should not conclude from that, however, that their 
soil is favorable to raising grapes ; 9 the environs of Chicassaw- 
Bluff offer a yellow and warm soil that I have not seen in the 
rest of America. 

That evening I brought back a fine wild turkey that I had 
shot in a tree. Everyone on board rejoiced, and I can assure you 
that it is, indeed, excellent eating. Its fat is not in a single place, 
as in domestic turkeys, but distributed throughout the flesh; this 
makes it much more savory. These are as large as the domestic 
birds, but more agile. We had often seen them on the river bank, 
surrounded by eight or ten little ones, but at our approach they 
would retire prudently into the woods. All I have seen were of 
a dark brown color. 



s On this earthquake, the greatest since the settlement of our country, see Hudson, "A 
Ballad of the New Madrid Earthquake," Journal of American Folklore, LX (1947), 147-50. 

9 An earlier French traveler, Dr. F. A. Michaux, related that a certain Dufour, manager 
of a vineyard near Lexington, procured twenty-five vine plants from France "which he con- 
veyed to Kentucky and planted: but his exertions were unsuccessful, as he could only raise 
four or five varieties . . .** (Travels to the Westward of the Alleghany Mountains . . . 
in the Year 1802, p. 60). 
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Towards evening a light that we spied on the water tempted 
us to approach it, and we found a boat manned by Frenchmen, 
who told us that we should find wood ready prepared twenty 
paces from there. We stopped, and I went to call on these com- 
patriots whom fortune had willed that I run across so far 
from France. 

A young man, whose manners bespoke good breeding, re- 
ceived me and invited me into the boat, where I found a very 
young and pretty woman. The boat, without being large, was 
commodious ; a little cabin had been built at the stern, in which I 

saw the remains of supper. M. and Mme Charles S , 

after first telling me their names, congratulated themselves on 
our meeting and asked me news of France and the purpose 
of my trip. 

"How I envy you!" said M. Charles; "you will again see our 
native land as soon as you wish. You can calculate the moment 
when you will enjoy the embraces of your relatives and friends; 
but as for us, we know not how long we shall still be separated 
from ours." 

This opening conversation interested me greatly, and I begged 
M. Charles to explain the motives which had forced him to aban- 
don a country which seemed so dear to him. He led me to the 
river bank, at the foot of several great trees whose trunks, lit by 
the moon, resembled a colonnade at the somber and wild entrance 
to the forest. Sitting down, he told me that he was born in 

T , where he and his wife had been brought up; that 

their friendship grew with age, and that there was already talk 
of uniting them in marriage, when the moment of serving his 
country arrived. He believed that he should not shirk this duty 
only to enjoy the fruits of the victories that his companions would 
win, and without himself adding a few leaves to the numerous 
laurels with which they were covering France. He was a captain 
in the cavalry at the time that the elite of France penetrated into 
the icy wastes of Russia, into those vast plains which seemed to 
open for that brilliant army only to engulf it. 

During the unfortunate retreat following the first successes 
of that campaign, M. Charles nearly perished at Beresina, where 
he left his horse mired in a swamp. With strong and decided 
colors he painted for me the selfishness of his companions and 
the indifference with which they saw him in danger of expiring 
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in the snow. Having reached Wilna with great difficulty, he 
was made prisoner and again crossed Russia in the utmost 
wretchedness. The state of abjection to which this reduces man 
is touching. The most humane, the most generous becomes 
avaricious and cruel the moment he is miserable. 

With the peace of 1814, which restored the king of France to 
the throne of his fathers, and the prisoners to their own country, 

M. Charles came back to T ; but he found everything 

changed. M. de R , the father of his Emilie, had ob- 
tained a position at court ; his own father was no longer there ; all 
idea of marriage was broken, and they had even selected an- 
other son-in-law. 

"My despair," he told me, "nearly drove me mad. A word 
from Emilie momentarily calmed my agitation. I made an ex- 
treme resolution, and did my best to persuade my beloved to 
adopt it. She fought against it for a long time, and it was not 
until the very moment of sacrificing the victim that she com- 
mitted herself to me." 

This young man then told me the means by which he had 

carried off Mile de R , the excitement caused by her 

flight, and the death of the youth who was to have married her ; 

he had overtaken them at A , and died in a fight which 

his furious rage rendered too unequal. He added that, once in 
Bordeaux, he embarked for New-Yorck, where he hastened to 
sanctify their union according to the laws of the country. Having 
taken little money with him, and preferring farming to com- 
merce, he was on his way to settle on the Red-River until happier 
circumstances would again permit him to see the land which 
absence makes so dear to us. 

I expressed to my compatriots the real concern that I felt for 
their position, and shared with them what information I had on 
the beautiful country they were going to inhabit. Two cannon 
shots, repeated by the echoes with a prolonged reverberation, 
forced me to leave this couple, so interesting in their sentiments 
and resolution, and even happy in their misfortune. 

We had taken on but a small quantity of wood ; so we stopped 
early near a village called Point-Pleasant, inhabited exclusively 
by some thirty French families who form a kind of small repub- 
lic. These settlers pay modest taxes to the Americans, cultivate 
corn and cotton, and appear highly contented. The houses, 
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erected in a single line, face on the river, and each is separated 
from its neighbor by a cultivated plot and a flower garden, 
generally well kept. There are many peach trees in evidence. 
With the fruit they make a liquor called peach brandy, much 
used in the western lands. 10 Almost all the women of this little 
colony appeared to me attractive. It seems that the settlers have 
wished to compensate for the unpleasantness of their separation 
from other civilized beings by sharing their lot with pretty com- 
panions. Some of these people had come from Canada, and, when 
they learned that I was planning to go there, talked about it en- 
thusiastically. A man who is far from his native land regards it 
with a loving eye ; he praises it with the hope that there will be re- 
flected in him some part of the good things he relates about it. 

The other settlers were spread along the river, but were driven 
out in 1812 by an earthquake. Their houses are low and made of 
tree trunks laid horizontally, tightly joined at their extremities 
without nails or pegs, that is to say, dovetailed. They are divided 
into two rooms : one is the kitchen and dining room, the other 
the bedroom. The furnishings are, as one might imagine, ex- 
tremely simple; but the bed, the linen, and the dishes present 
a neatness which is a pleasure to the eye. 

There was at the time in this village an Indian with all his 
camping equipment, his wife, two children, and a pack of beagle 
hounds. (See Plate XIV.) He had a fine face. By offering him 
a few glasses of brandy, I got him to sit down before me, and 
took time to sketch him. He was five feet three or four inches 
tall, agile, and graceful, and had that cold, serious countenance 
of the Indians which seems so becoming to the masters of the 
animal kingdom. He was wearing a ring fastened to the cartilage 
between the two nostrils. This ring, although made of lead, was 
not very heavy ; but each of those he wore in his ears weighed as 
much as two rifle balls and was of the same metal His ears 
were not pierced by small holes ; the skin, or, rather, the outside 
cartilage surrounding the ear, was detached from top to bottom, 
thus forming a cord to which it was easy to fasten any sorb of 
ornament. His hair, bound with a European kerchief, was di- 
vided into several tufts or braids, the ends of which were enclosed 
in small lead cylinders. There was nothing else of interest about 



10 Currently priced at one dollar a gallon (Palmer, Journal of Travels in the United States, 
84). 
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Ms clothing (which was made by his wife) except for the fact 
that it was entirely of buckskin, as were his moccasins, which 
had no soles other than the skin itself. His wife, who was sew- 
ing with a bone needle, his children, dogs, axe, gun, several sacks 
made of hide, fans of turkey feathers for driving off mosquitoes, 
and other goods all this was collected under a shed which he 
had built in a courtyard. To judge from the quantity of his 
baggage, he must find traveling most onerous. This Indian, who 
belongs to the Wolf nation, had come bringing deerskins to the 
residents, who give him in return powder, lead, and cloth. All 
these commodities come by way of Louisville or New-Orleans. 
Skins bring forty cents a pound when dressed, and but thirty 
cents otherwise. 

I went into the forest with my Indian friend, but having 
found nothing after two leagues, I came back to Point-Pleasant 
and the steamboat. Just as I was about to go aboard, a woman 
whose dainty bare foot stood out pleasantly against the grass of 
the river bank, and who was favored with truly lovely breasts 
(which American women rarely have) , asked me if my hunting 
trip was successful, and if I had seen, in a certain direction, a 
rather pretty house hidden in the forest. To these questions I 
answered "No." She added that the house was hers and invited 
me to accompany her there. Her husband, who supplied wood, 
had not "finished" with our captain, said she; moreover, it was 
too warm to wait for him thus on the bank. Although buried 
three hundred leagues in the interior of America, I had by no 
means forgotten the precepts of French gallantry ; so I went with 
this lovely inhabitant of the banks of the Meschascebe to her 
house, which was as simple and as neat as herself. 

I returned alone and met the husband, who appeared satis- 
fied, having finished his business with the captain. But he told 
me that the steamboat had left, and that I had probably been 
forgotten. This piece of news worried me; but he added that 
they always stopped at New-Madrid, some two leagues up the 
right bank of the river, and that he would be pleased to conduct 
me there. He got a gun from one of his neighbors (for people 
here never go about without one) , and we set off on foot. We 
went along thus for three miles. At the door of my guide's 
nephew I saw a horse and asked if I might hire it. I got it for 
one dollar ; they saddled it, but without any girth, assuring me 
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that was the way horses are ridden in this region. I took them 
at their word and started out, I forgot to tell you that while I 
was still with my guide I heard a loud noise to the southwest, 
which caused him to stop short. He seemed frightened and told 
me later that it was an earthquake. I can scarcely compare this 
noise with any I have ever heard. It was like a roaring, a vague 
whistling through all the trees thereabout. 

Before reaching New-Madrid I noticed the first oak trees, 
which have broad and shiny leaves. New-Madrid, when seen on 
the map with such a fine name written in capital letters, might 
be taken for a large city ; in reality it is but a vast, open terrain, 
on which the houses seem to flee from one another. They are 
somewhat more numerous and larger than those at Point- 
Pleasant, and, so they say, better located ; but to me they did not 
offer so agreeable a perspective. These residences are spread 
out over a very extensive city plan drawn up about twenty-eight 
or thirty years ago by George Morgan, 11 of Washington, at lati- 
tude 36 30' north, some fifty miles below the mouth of the Ohio 
and a thousand miles above New-Orleans. This city felt vio- 
lently the earthquake of 1812. Several houses were demolished, 
and a part of the land has sunk down c&lle, as the French set- 
tlers say. Not far from the river I saw a great excavation formed 
by this phenomenon. A number of curious objects were there 
thrown up to the surface from the bowels of the earth. Although 
this sort of crater is filling up day by day, It still is about twenty- 
five or thirty feet in depth. A German, who speaks French 
pretty well, gave me a few details concerning this event, and 
showed me the femur of a mammoth (I had seen the skeleton of 
one of these in Philadelphia) , and a head which might be com- 
pared to that of a monstrous ram, with the horns reversed. These 
remains bore the marks of that antiquity which some call "ante- 
diluvian/' The earthquakes, so frequent in these parts, by no 
means surprise me. The ground is entirely alluvial, and formed, 
as I have told you, by trees carried along by the current, and by 
clay, so that when the former finally rot and the latter dries, 
there necessarily results an empty space which the weight of the 
land seeks to fill up. Thence the disturbances that are felt; at 



11 Colonel George Morgan (1743-1810), land speculator and Indian agent His last years 
were spent on his farm near Washington, Pa. In 1796, Collot found at New Madrid "a 
hundred families at the most, mostly French" (Voyage dans t'AmSrique septentrionale [1826], 
II, 23). 
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such times the land sinks in several places. 
I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER XVI 

Aboard tlie Vesuvius. 

On June 4, as soon as day broke, the difference between the 
water on the right bank and that on the left announced the ap- 
proach of the Ohio. This clear and limpid river is easily dis- 
tinguishable in the presence of the muddy, yellowish (though at 
the same time good) waters of the Mississipi. Several complica- 
tions had retarded us; however, we reached the juncture that 
evening in plenty of time to enjoy the superb spectacle offered 
by the basin of these two rivers and their escape into the dark 
green forests. 1 The point of land which finally separates them 
is very high, but at flood time it is covered over. 

I cannot understand why they have not yet erected a building 
to serve as a depot for all the merchandise going down the Ohio, 
the Missouri, and the Mississipi. We put down one of our com- 
panions ; seated on his belongings, he had to await daylight in 
this wilderness, and lay plans for going 250 miles farther up the 
river to Saint-Louis, a very pretty little city situated near the 
confluence of the Missouri, and almost entirely peopled by 
Frenchmen. 

June 5. 

At first we navigated with ease in this river which has rightly 
been named The Beautiful Its waters are clear, its current tran- 
quil, and its shores less wild than those of the Mississipi. One 
almost regrets seeing it merge and lose itself in that river whose 
name means, in the Indian language, Father of Waters. Indeed, 
this despot subjugates to its own power and monopolizes a region 
as vast as Europe. It can justly be called a usurper, since its 
preeminence belongs legitimately to the Missouri, which, before 
encountering it, has already traveled 3,000 miles according to 



1 Twenty-five years later, Charles Dickens received quite a different impression of this 
spot upon which Cairo had meanwhile been settled. Although describing it as "Eden" in 
Martin Chussleimt, he reports it in his American Notes as **a dismal swamp, on which the 
half-built houses rot away, . , . teeming . . . with rank, unwholesome vegetation, in whose 
baleful shade the wretched wanderers who are tempted hither, droop, and die, and lay their 
bones; the hateful Mississippi circling and eddying before it, and turning off upon its southern 
course a slimy monster hideous to behold, . . . But what words shall describe the Mississippi, 
great father of rivers, who (praise be to Heaven) has no young children like him! An 
enormous ditch , . . running liquid mud . . ."* (chap. xii). 
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the trip of Lewis and Clark. This would give it, if it kept its 
name all the way to the sea, a length of 4,300 miles. 

The water level having lowered considerably, we ran aground 
several times. These incidents made us lose time and were, be- 
sides, more dangerous than in the Mississipi, for the Ohio flows 
over rocks which can seriously damage the steamboat. We were 
obliged to drop anchor the first night following our entrance into 
the Beautiful River. On June 6 we made a little progress, but 
always with the sounding line in hand. We passed a fort by the 
name of Massac 2 (uninhabited like all those we had seen), and, 
soon after, a collection of hovels named Wilkidson-Ville, 3 being the 
remains of a former camp set up by the general of that name dur- 
ing the war with the Indians. This, too, is without inhabitants. 

June Y. 

We saw the Tennesee River, the largest of those flowing into 
the Ohio. They say that its course through the Cumberland 
Mountains is most curious and interesting for lovers of natural 
history. At our present point the right bank belongs to the 
Illinois-Territory and the left bank to Kentucky, and near us was 
a district known as Smithland. 4 One hundred twenty miles above 
the mouth of the Cumberland River, sighted at noon, is the city 
of Nachville, which does an extensive commerce in cotton and 
corn. At the point formed by the confluence of the Ohio and the 
Cumberland there is a kind of warehouse, and on the left bank 
a group of rather pretty houses which passes for a city. One of 
these was built of bricks ; for a long time I had seen only wooden 
ones. After a rather long stop, we left this place under favorable 
auspices. The water appeared deeper, but around four o'clock 
we ran aground not far from a farm. 

He who reads about travels does not picture to himself all the 
little difficulties and vexations which are a part of them. When 



2 The last of the French establishments on the river, Fort Massac became a United 
States post in 1763 and remained so until the close of the War of 1812. Early historians and 
travelers believed the name to be "derived from a massacre of the French garrison by the 
Indians'* (Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country [1810], p. 252; Collot, Voyage 
dans I'Amerique septentrionale [1826], I, 268); but Coues states that the original name was 
Marsiac, after the first commandant (The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, II, 657). 

3 This garrison (Wilkinsonville) was established in 1801 by General James Wilkinson 
(1757-1825), officer in the Revolution and Indian fighter under Anthony Wayne. In 1808, 
Cuming found the troops already removed to Fort Massac. To Fearon, in 1 81 7, Wilkinson- 
ville was but "a miserable settlement" (Sketches of America, p. 258). 

4 "This town contains only ten or a dozen houses and cabins, including two stores, two 
taverns and a billiard table. ... On the whole it is a miserable place . . .** (Cuming, 
op. cit., p. 250). 
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we see a comedy or read a story, we look at the events only on 
their pleasant side ; we would even gladly change places with the 
hero, undaunted by the hardships he has to surmount. I used to 
read travels in that way ; I would take notice of the discomforts 
only in the mass, and delighted in noting in detail whatever 
points of special interest the accounts offered. The thing that is 
making me vent my ill humor thus is the fact that on the entire 
evening of the 7th, on the 8th, and through part of the 9th day, 
we were stranded. I could not even pass the time in hunting, as I 
usually did, for the rain had not ceased during these two days. 
However, I profited by a moment when it abated somewhat by 
going with Mr. Linch to the farm of which I have just spoken. 
It seemed to me rather forlorn ; but for all that the mistress had 
a haughty air. She received us well and lit the fire for us. Her 
house, like those of the Poles and of the interior parts of America, 
was made of tree trunks laid horizontally. These are called log 
houses. The master was not at home, and we remained with his 
wife, who, after playing the lady for a while, took down from one 
of the crannies in the wall an old pipe, which she had lengthened 
with a wooden stem, and prepared to smoke it. This surprised 
and displeased me no little. We bought an ox from her, killed it 
by a light blow in the flanks, and went back to the boat, which did 
not start off until the 9th. On that day we saw a charming little 
steamboat, the Major Pike;' going down river at extraordinary 
speed. She was traveling from Louisville, on the Ohio, to 
Saint-Louis. 

The landscape changed little on the 10th and llth. We went 
by the mouth of the Wabash, which flows between Illinois and 
the Indiana-Territory. 6 Many Germans and Swiss have settled 
along its banks. I visited several settlements, and hunted a good 
deal, but on the 12th there happened an event which grieved me 
greatly. Traveling alone and without a servant, the dog that I 
had brought along from France was the sole being attached to 
me, the only one to enliven the vast solitudes where the foot of 
man has not always left its imprint and into which I often 
plunged. An accident that I am going to relate robbed me of the 
companion that had shared my difficulties and pleasures. 

On the morning of the 12th ? the steamboat stopped to take on 



5 The Zebulon M. Pike t sixth steamboat on the Mississippi, the first one built in Kentucky 
(1815), and the first to touch at St. Louis (Gould). 
* Indiana had been a state since 1816. 
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wood.^ I hesitated a moment between sketching, which I had been 
planning to do for some time, and strolling over the countryside, 
as was my custom; but a cave or grotto not more than a mile dis- 
tant, which, so they told me, was very curious this and fate 
determined my action. I took my gun and set off with my dog. 
After I had examined this cave, interesting only in its depth and 
its natural regularity, I entered the forest. A few paces farther, 
I spied a turtledove and had the bad luck to miss it. I pursued it 
from tree to tree and, arriving in a valley, suddenly heard my 
dog bark above me in a totally unfamiliar manner. I hurried 
along and found him on point, without being able to see what he 
was looking at. I imagined it to be some large quadruped with 
which he was not yet acquainted. I was looking among the trees, 
still walking in the direction towards which he was pointing, 
when a noise that I heard suddenly at my feet caused me to glance 
down. Two steps more and I should have trod upon a rattlesnake 
of enormous size. (See Plate XV.) It was curled up in two coils 
from which the tail and the head arose to almost identical heights, 
giving a singular effect. My dog had, I believe, bitten it below 
the head ; this kept the reptile from fleeing, contrary to its ordi- 
nary behavior. The head was moving briskly, and hissing; the 
tail, in its rapid movements, was producing a sound that I had 
never hitherto heard so clearly. At this sight I drew back sev- 
eral paces, and, looking attentively at my dog, saw his bloody 
jaws already swollen to the size of a walnut. Turning then back 
to the snake, I let it have a charge of buckshot and killed it almost 
instantly. Twice it wound and unwound its coils, then died. You 
can scarcely conceive the rage with which my dog threw himself 
upon this reptile; all my strength hardly sufficed to hold him 
back. Once the snake was dead (I made sure of this by crushing 
its head with a limb), I stretched it out. It was about five feet 
long; its mouth was two inches in width, and its tail was en- 
circled by fifteen rings, or rattles. This means that it was fif- 
teen or sixteen years old. The thickest part of its body, about 
two-thirds of the way back from its head, measured from nine 
to ten inches in circumference. 

At the moment I happened to be in a sort of roadway where 
carriages had apparently passed. This, I thought, would lead 
to the river. Wishing to dress my dog's wound while there was 
yet time (a flask of alkali, that I ordinarily carried with me, was 
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left on the boat) , I began to run as fast as I could, calling my 
companion, who was stopping frequently. After three-quarters 
of an hour, I was convinced that I was going in the wrong direc- 
tion. I looked at the sun and noticed that I was, in fact, going 
away from the river ; therefore I made up my mind to walk fac- 
ing the sun, regardless of all obstacles. This I did for nearly an 
hour. I shot off my gun several times, but got no answer. To 
the tormenting sorrow of not being able to arrive in time to save 
my dog was added the fear of missing the steamboat, which was 
to stop for only two or three hours. Finally, after much waver- 
ing between hope and despair, I drew near to the river, which I 
recognized from afar by the spot of light showing through the 
trees. It was, indeed, time ; the journey had been long, and I was 
sorely fatigued. 

At last I reached the boat. My dog was frightful to behold : 
the swelling had increased considerably, and dark blood was 
flowing from his wound. The boat's owner was frightened and 
told me to kill the animal. But I tied him up and began, tired as 
I was, to dress and squeeze the wound. It was a double one ; one 
of the fangs had pierced the base of the upper jaw ; the other had 
but pricked the lip. I poured volatile alkali into the wound and 
had the dog swallow some, mixed with water. Some time later 
I gave him milk with niter salt, then rubbed him all over with 
moist tobacco. Both remedies are efficacious, according to the 
natives. Indeed, my dog was a little better the next day, and I 
believed him saved, but during the following night he died, utter- 
ing terrible howls. Thus it was that the last rattlesnake that I 
saw robbed me of a companion that, for one year, had not left me 
for an instant. 7 

I am disappointed at not bringing this serpent along with me, 
for it certainly was one of the finest of its kind. Its head was 
wide and blunt, its protruding eyes sparkling and, I must admit, 
terrifying. Moreover, this one, unlike those I had seen near 
New-Orleans, was not spotted with brown and black, but in- 
stead marked with light gray diamonds, perfectly laid out by 
black lines. The fangs of this snake are like those of the other 
reptiles of the species ; but it has two or four in the upper jaw, a 
half -inch or, sometimes, an inch long. These are movable and 
ordinarily turned towards the back of the mouth. When the 

7 It is a fact that snakes are rarer in the northern than In the southern parts of America. 
(Author's note.} See also author's appended note, p. 184. 
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snake wishes to strike they become erect and press, through the 
force of the bite, on glands filled with a poison which emerges 
through an opening the entire length of the fang, and thus is 
communicated to the wound. The rattles (the snake I have just 
described for you had fifteen) consist of rings which touch one 
another; they are about a quarter of an inch thick, as is the 
attachment at their base. From the undulating and rapid move- 
ments of the tail, they produce, as they strike together, a rather 
distinct rattling sound. In its first year, the tall ends in a sort 
of callous which, the second year, is pierced by another. The 
first one moves back, and each year a new one is thus formed. 
They are about as transparent as old horn, only a little lighter 
while the snake is alive. I have never smelled the odor which 
helps, so they say, to warn of the proximity of this reptile, armed 
so dangerously by nature. They tell me (and reliable people have 
confirmed it 8 ) that when the rattlesnake looks at a squirrel, the 
latter jumps for a while from branch to branch, always coming 
closer to its enemy, near which it finally drops. After having 
the shining eyes of a rattlesnake before me, and seeing them 
fixed on me, I can assure you that the effect produced on the 
squirrel does not surprise me in the least. 

June 14. 

The water having become deeper, our trip continued without 
interruption. Had it not been for the unfortunate event I have 
just described, I should certainly have enjoyed watching the in- 
creasing beauty of the banks of the Ohio and been delighted with 
the sight of the forests, where for several days majestic beech 
trees had begun to show themselves among the sycamores and 
poplars. The verdure along these banks is truly enchanting. 
The tallest trees, those with the deepest-colored foliage, are far 
back on the land ; from there descends an amphitheater of green- 
ness whose color becomes yellower and softer as it approaches 
the river. Also, the country was more populous. Every time 
the steamboat stopped, we were visited by several women who 
came to buy silks and other things from the captain. I think I 
noticed in them a type of physiognomy different from that of 
other American women ; many were brunette, and their sparkling 
black eyes seemed to bespeak a meridional temperament. Our 
captain, until that time very easy-going, was beginning to show 



8 E.g., Peter Kalm, In his Travels mto North America (1772), II, 248-49. 
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much spirit. It is quite the way with lazy people, when they 
near their goal, to unloose an activity which they seemed to have 
been holding in reserve. 

On that day we caught a deer in a rather curious way, for it 
was swimming across the river. We immediately launched the 
small boat, and our mechanic went out with a gun. He missed 
the deer, but, seizing one of the oars, brought down on its head 
a blow which stunned it. It provided a fine feast on board, for 
it is excellent eating. Fresh, it is better and tastier than mut- 
ton; smoked, it can be kept a long time, and is then eaten in small 
slices and goes by the name of venison. Its color is yellowish 
fawn, like that of European deer. It has the same elegant bear- 
ing, the same nimbleness ; but it carries its tail high when jump- 
ing and bounding, and goes in herds which are sometimes very 
large. In this respect it is like the fallow deer. I believe this 
species to be peculiar to America. 

The evening of the 16th we arrived at Shipping-Port, which 
consists of only a few scattered houses, rather pretty, and mostly 
of brick. The land-owners living here are almost all Frenchmen, 
and rich. Since the steamboats coming up from New-Orleans 
cannot go any farther because of the rapids of the Ohio, they 
discharge their merchandise here. Having landed, I carried a 
letter of introduction to M. Tarascon, 9 the wealthiest inhabitant 
of the place, who received me very well. He is a sensible man 
whose reputation is well known in the neighborhood. Unable to 
succeed in Philadelphia, he sent into this scarcely-known country 
a M. Berthould, who quickly saw the advantages of its position. 
He bought for M. Tarascon all that now comprises Shipping- 
Port, reserving for himself a portion of land on which he lives. 
This withholding caused a rupture between them which fifteen 
or eighteen years have not eradicated. 

I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER XVII 

Louisville, on tlie Ohio, July 2, 1817. 

I am very happy to be in this city, where I am resting a little 



* Cramer (The Navigator [1811], p. 132) mentions that "Mr. J. A. Tarrascon carries 
on an extensive rope walk [i.e., manufactory] at Shippingport" Theodore Pavie (Souvenirs 
atlantiques [1833], II, 80} speaks of Tarascon's "water-mill"; Herrick, describing the American 
tour of the naturalist Rafinesque, says: "At Shippingport he was welcomed by the Tarascon 
brothers, flour merchants, formerly of Marseilles and Philadelphia ..." (Audubon the 
Naturalist* I, 291), 
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from the long trip I have just made. Here I have met several 
Frenchmen, and their conversation is most interesting. When 
I last wrote you, I believe I was still in Shipping-Port. The 
journey from there to Louisville is but an excursion along the 
banks of the Ohio, shaded by sycamores and lindens. The Ameri- 
cans rarely make it, however, except on horseback or by carriage. 
Louisville is small, but very up-to-date, and one of the most im- 
portant cities of Kentucky. Regular in shape, as most are In this 
country, it is built largely of brick, on a terrain well above the 
Ohio. This is a consideration of the utmost importance, for the 
river rises during some of the floods to a height of forty or fifty 
feet above the level that I observed. 

At the inn where I stayed I found M. Meslier, one of the com- 
missioner-explorers of the French society of the Tumbicbee. In 
his company, time did not drag, and anecdotes followed one an- 
other with rapidity. At the same inn, he told me, there was a 
Frenchman who had come with his entire family to reside in 
America. He suggested that I meet him, whereupon we went to 

the apartment of Monsieur L. C . A little old man, with 

a lively countenance, came forward to meet us. Our conversa- 
tion was already well advanced when his daughter came in with 
her mother. This young lady is pretty; it seemed to me that it 
was not the first time I had seen her, a natural result, I suppose, 
of the French manner which I had not encountered for a long 
time. As for the mother, she is as cordially republican as our 
fashionable ladies are good royalists. I also met Monsieur 

L. C , junior; he had been in America for eighteen 

months, spoke English well, and was of use to me in the city. 
This young man, a great lover of hunting, took me with Mm 
several times, although the death of my dog had given me some 
dislike for the sport. We got some partridge and a few squirrels, 
the latter small, gray, and covered with the finest hair that I had 
yet seen on these animals. I should tell you that during my trip 
I have noticed six kinds of squirrel, but always one kind in any 
given locality. The forests about Louisville are almost exclu- 
sively of superb beech trees. These, by their thickness, smother 
the little trees that might grow up at their feet; their trunks, 
perfectly regular and spaced one from the other, really look like 
a colonnade supporting a roof of verdure. Hunting on horseback 
would be easy, but it would be only for deer. Other large quad- 
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rupeds, with the exception of bears, are very rare in this section. 
The partridge are about the same size as our common ones, and 
their manner of flying is similar ; but they have heads like quail, 
with a black collar, and roost like red-legged partridge. 

Monsieur L. C , junior, suggested to me one day that 

we go and see M. Garnier (of Saintes), 1 who was living three 
or four miles from there, and across the Ohio, in the town of 
New-Albany. After crossing the Ohio in a ferry boat, which 
took at least half an hour, we arrived in New- Albany. The loca- 
tion is delightful; but it would be much more so if the great 
floods of the river had not prevented the building of houses on 
the bank. The fact is, they are on higher ground and rather 
distant. The space separating them from the river is always 
filled with debris brought by the water. A log house, in fairly 
poor repair, was the dwelling place of the former representative 
of the people. We knocked at the door of a sort of shop, for he 
sells whiskey, rum, and cigars for a living. A small boy opened 
the door and led us into the kitchen ; it is the bedroom, the living 
room in short, the only room of M. Garnier, who came forward 
to greet us with a spoon in one hand and a notebook in the other. 

He does his own cooking and is writing a book. I being a 
French soldier, he received me most graciously. Without invit- 
ing us to stay for dinner, he killed two chickens, dressed them, put 
them on to fricassee, doubled the amount of his beans, already 
cooking, prepared a salad, and then asked us if we should like 
to join him. When the meal was over, I asked M. Garnier if I 
might read a few pages of his work. The title is Emerides, on 
Soirees de Socrate. 2 In it he supposes that the genius of that 
philosopher reveals the future to him, providing an infinity of 



1 Without being unacquainted with the calamities of the Revolution (for I was born 
during its most bloody days), I nevertheless knew nothing about the majority of the events 
which exemplified in so frightful a way this epoch of our history. I scarcely knew the name 
of M. Garnier, remembering only (and that rather confusedly) that his conduct at Le Mans 
had been held up to me in a favorable light. One can imagine my surprise when, since that 
time, I read the story of his life, and learned the reason for his exile. (Author's note.) 

Jacques Garnier (1754-1820), commonly known as Garnier de Saintes and misnamed 
Jean by early biographers, had been one of the most active Revolutionary leaders in the 
Saintonge district. In 1792 he was elected a member of the Convention; it was 
he who proposed the banishment of the Emigres and the death penalty for any who should 
return to France. After Napoleon's fall he was arrested and exiled to Belgium, then came to 
the United States. He was drowned in a boating accident on the Ohio River. Cf. my article, 
"A Napoleonic Exile in New Albany," Indiana Magazine of History, XLIV (1948), 175-77. 

2 I.e., Journals, or Socratic Evenings. Garnier had already published, in 1816, La Dette 
d'un exile, ou Plan nouveau d> 'education nationals base sur les principes de Socrate; I find 
no trace, however, of the work mentioned here. 
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examples in the lessons he unfolds to his disciples, who often raise 
objections which are as specious as the answers are worthy of 
his wisdom. The work is entirely philosophical. It can be seen 
that its very plan has permitted the author to treat events which 
have taken place in Europe before our eyes. It appeared to me 
that this book is well thought out and admirably written ; per- 
haps it can be criticized for some prolixity, but one will note 
with pleasure that M. Garnier, although elderly, is not too fixed 
in his ideas: he treats Henry the Fourth as fairly as he does 
Bonaparte. 

The little fellow who opened the shop for us is M. Garnier's 
factotum ; he is only fourteen, and very small for his age, but full 
of good sense. His mother, Madame Audibert, lives opposite 
M. Garnier* She is a native of Vendee, but in her thinking she 
is emphatically opposed to that of her compatriots. I know not 
what she did, or what was done to her, to poison so deeply a 
heart which seems otherwise full of feeling and tenderness. Her 
children are well brought up ; one of them is a tall, pretty girl 
recently arrived from Philadelphia. She is not yet used to the 
life of farming, which, however, her mother seems to understand 
well enough. This family, and M. Garnier, are future inhabi- 
tants of the colony which I must tell you about 

The American government, grieved at seeing disembark on 
its territory such a great number of Frenchmen without financial 
resources and consequently unable to buy land, granted them 
four townships of six square miles each, on the Tumbickbee 
River. 3 The allotments are five hundred acres in size, sub- 
divided into quarters for the convenience of the shareholders. 
The land is to be paid for within fourteen years, at the rate of 
two dollars per acre. Obviously, this is a gift from the govern- 
ment in view of the length of time allowed for payment, which 
will have been more than realized by the time it is due. These 
excellent lands are but 275 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, to 
which a navigable river leads directly. M. Meslier had strongly 
urged me to buy a share. He had gone away, leaving his author- 
ity as manager in the hands of M. Garnier, with whom I signed 



3 On the request of French refugees in Philadelphia, Congress authorized this sale of 
land on the Tombigbee River on March 4, 1817, upon condition that the settlers cultivate the 
vine and olive (whence the name Vine and Olive Company). The original company numbered 
340 allottees, who were allowed a credit of fourteen years; some acquired "a full share of fotir 
hundred and eighty acres, and others half and quarter shares, and some not more than eighty 
acres" (Pickett, History of Alabama, II, 386-87). 
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for a quarter of a share, or 125 acres of land, and, in the city 
which they are going to build, a lot 25 feet wide and 200 feet 
deep. For that I gave him the sum of 75 francs that each share- 
holder advances to take care of the growing society's initial ex- 
penses. I am delighted with the idea of being a land-owner in 
this country of America, a true haven for the unfortunate. 

On the way back to Louisville by way of Shipping-Port, we 
saw M. Tarascon, who took us into an immense mill that he has 
had built on the Ohio in order to send flour, instead of wheat, to 
New-Orleans, this being much more advantageous. The mill is 
remarkable for its size and the manner in which the wheels are 
placed. They are horizontal, and from the center to the circum- 
ference of each run planks, tilted like those in Venetian blinds. 
When the water falls on them and runs through the openings, it 
sets the wheel in motion much more easily than our vertical ones, 
which need, moreover, a much more considerable fall of water. 

I am staying at the best inn in Louisville. The food is good, 
but one must get to the table at the first stroke of the bell. At 
that signal a legion of boarders rushes the door. It will be hard 
for you to imagine the voracity with which people who are, after 
all, decent and well dressed, can throw themselves on the food. 
In spite of its volume, it has soon disappeared : Americans think 
it an honor to be the first to leave the table. 

My visits at Monsieur L. C 's were becoming more 

frequent. Each day brought me new evidence of his daughter's 
gentleness of character; her political opinions, as those of all 
women should be, were very moderate, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, almost nonexistent. We were in complete accord on this 
point. Not knowing English so well as her brother, she suggested 
that we study it together. I did not refuse, as you may well be- 
lieve. I looked upon this method of learning under the eyes of a 
pretty woman, if not as the promptest, at least as the pleasantest. 
Little by little I became accustomed to the society of this lovely 
girl. Shall I confess it? I thought for a moment that I was going 
to be enchained on the edge of the Beautiful River. Everything 
seemed in my favor : the father and mother were friendly and 
deferent towards me; the latter, especially, liked to chat with me, 
and, if I am partial to praise (I am not sure of the contrary) , her 
conversation must have been most agreeable. I made, however, 
a noble decision, and resolved to leave this new Capua. A public 
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stage line had just been established between Louisville and 
Pitzburg, so I was told. I decided to resume my trip on July 3, 

in spite of the protestations of the L. C family. I made 

my preparations as though I were to leave on horseback. Fearing 
that the stage line, which often passes over very bad roads, 
might be interrupted, I had a portmanteau and a cloak made 
and waited patiently for the moment of departure. 

Meanwhile, as Monsieur L. C had to go forty miles 

into the interior on business, I went along with him. We were 
to see a Catholic bishop, who bears only the title of curate. He 
is reputedly an intelligent man, and, aided by new evangelical 
aid from France, has already made a great number of proselytes. 
But we were utterly disappointed, for scarcely had we arrived at 
the banks of the Salt-River, which we had to cross, when we dis- 
covered that it had risen considerably and was still rising as we 
watched. We therefore turned back. Another difficulty! An 
arm of the river, over which we had crossed with some trouble 
on the way, had risen so much that our horses no longer had a 
footing. Twenty minutes more, and we were prisoners on a little 
island peopled only with sycamore and linden trees. If we had 
come on horseback and not in a carriage, we should have been 
able to pass over, for in America it is the general practice to cross 
small rivers in a canoe, with the horses swimming behind. 

I admired the interior of this country, which is superb. The 
harvest was beginning to turn yellow, and its golden color con- 
trasted perfectly with the green curtain which bounded each of 
the vast fields in cultivation. This country, which twenty years 
ago was in the hands of the Indians, has prospered with un- 
believable rapidity. The first purchasers, who had the good 
sense to hold on to the lands they had bought, have become im- 
mensely rich through the progressive increase in the population, 
and without the slightest effort. An excellent residence, sur- 
rounded by a great expanse of fine land, was originally given 
in exchange for an ordinary horse. Now the lands are very high 
priced in spite of the numerous emigrations to the banks of the 
Missouri, which offer a ready outlet through the Mississipi, and 
are said to be more healthful than Kentucky. Indeed, I think 
that a countryside covered with forests will always appear more 
healthful than one which is being cleared, but the former may 
still be quite salubrious when entirely cleared. When a clearing 
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is begun, a few marshes remain exposed ; and, since the vegeta- 
tion does not dry them any further, the owner has to wait until 
such a time when he is better off and can employ manual labor, 
always very dear in these parts, to accomplish the necessary 
drainage. This was noticeable at Louisville, which was thought 
to be unwholesome. A single marsh of very small area gave it 
this bad reputation, but since work on drying it has been started 
the climate is observed to be much more healthful 

Except in the time of great floods, the position of this city, 
above the rapids of the Ohio, will always be a resting place for 
the carrying-trade between Pitzburg and New-Orleans. That 
guarantees it a prosperity which can only increase, a hope seem- 
ingly shared by all American cities, but often ill-founded because 
they do not all have convenient waterways. There is talk of 
building or digging a canal, either on land or through the Ohio 
rapids, in order to avoid the latter. 4 I believe this to be a very 
difficult feat, for the debris carried along by the water will clog 
it every year. It surprised me to note that the inhabitants of 
Louisville wanted it, not seeing, probably, that it would entirely 
remove the advantage of their location. 

Going from Louisville to Pitzburg, one travels seven hundred 
miles by the Ohio and four hundred by land. A few small steam- 
boats run from one city to the other ; but most of them are in 
poor shape, and hardly make the trip in better time than the 
barges which, before the invention of the steamboat, alone car- 
ried all the traffic on the Ohio and the Mississipi. In order to 
draw the least possible water, they are very long and wide. They 
are propelled by sails or oars, and often by poling, especially on 
the Ohio, which is not very deep. Sometimes they go by means 
of towlines. This means that two men go and fasten a rope to a 
tree on the river bank ; then the rest of the crew pull on the rope, 
and when the barge has come up to the tree, the rope is carried 
a little farther along. You can imagine that such methods are 
very slow : on the Ohio we found some of these barges that had 
left New-Orleans more than three months previously. The 
steamboats, increasing daily in number, and seemingly invented 
for these great inland voyages in America, will soon cause all the 

* It was only after 1834, however, that the Pennsylvania Canal system and others expedited 
the movement of keelboats and steamers westward. 
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barges still in use to disappear. 5 Although they carry only a sixth 
as much load as the latter, they require a crew almost as large. 
The articles of commerce at Louisville are grain and tobacco, 
which are sent down to New-Orleans In the barges. Flour is sent 
to the West-Indies, and the tobacco (quite as strong as that of 
Virginia) throughout Europe. The quantity that is exported 
can be judged by the large number of barges seen, during a single 
month, on the Ohio and Mississipi. I can say with certainty that 
we encountered more than a thousand, half of them, perhaps, 
laden with that commodity. I have never been able to under- 
stand why, in France, which is really farther north but of the 
same temperature as Kentucky, its cultivation is restricted in- 
stead of encouraged a fact which forces us to accept the worst 
tobacco in the world. Before the independence of the United- 
States, the English procured from Virginia and Maryland more 
than one hundred thousand casks, or large hogsheads, of tobacco ; 
they sold us annually eight or nine millions of francs' worth. The 
culture of this plant is now twice as extensive. In America they 
scarcely ever smoke the tobacco of their own country, but rather 
that of the West-Indies, and especially Havana cigars, which are 
packed in boxes by the thousands, with vanilla and fragrant 
flowers to make them more pleasant. The flour is packed into 
small barrels. It may be that this method is preferred to ours ; 
or perhaps the high cost of cloth or the abundance of wood have 
put a stop to the use of bags. Commerce here is pretty active. 
From New-Yorck ? Philadelphia, or Baltimore this city receives 
dry goods, which are then dispersed throughout the interior. 
These goods are transported in covered wagons, which never 
carry more than four thousand pounds. They go across the 
Alleganys as far as Pitzburg and Wheeling and are then em- 
barked on the Ohio. 

[I have the honor, etc.] 

LETTER XVIII 

Chillicothe [Ohio], July 7, [1817]. 
The journey I was undertaking in order to reach Niagara 



s "ln 1815 Daniel Drake optimistically forecast the end of barges and keels. Eleven 
years later a relative of his wrote that they had been almost superseded by steamboats" 
(Baldwin, The Keelboat Age on Western Waters, p. 193). The Port Folio for April, 1819 
(pp. 350-51), lists by name thirty-one steamboats *'in operation, or ready to descend the river y " 
and thirty others "building nearly completed/' A sketch of the type of barge used in 1797 
may be seen in Collet, Voyage dans I'Am&rigtte septentrionale (1&26), Atlas, Plate 7. 
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Falls was, in every respect, extremely difficult. The roads were 
bad, and often I ran the risk of not finding any at all ; then, too, 
there is the fact that, whereas I had met everywhere, since my 
arrival in America, Frenchmen or Americans who spoke my 
language, here I no longer had the benefit of this aid. I was still 
planning to learn English, but had not yet done so. Henceforth 
I was to encounter Anglo-Americans only, so I collected a few 
common phrases and set out with no other interpreter. 

I had scarcely left Louisville when I discovered the great ad- 
vantage in the way the coaches are built. The roads being very 
poor and quite dangerous and the driver unable to hold back his 
horses, I found myself alone in the coach, as much to my own 
astonishment as to that of my traveling companions; they had 
all taken flight and jumped to the ground, fearing that we should 
upset. They climbed in again, somewhat ashamed at seeing me 
unruffled ; but this did not prevent them from doing the same 
thing again, for it was the first time that these horses had been 
harnessed. Finally we were thrown upon an enormous tree 
trunk ; our horses, the coach, everything was astraddle it. I know 
not why the former were uninjured. The lines were cut and 
then repaired ; in short, we got out of our predicament without 
oaths and without losing our patience. I must say and in jus- 
tice to the Americans that whenever an accident of this sort 
befalls them, they lose neither time nor their heads, but set to 
work and, being less slaves to routine than we French, soon have 
everything well in hand. 

We arrived for dinner at a fairly good inn, where we paid 
only thirty-seven cents. The Spanish piaster is divided into one 
hundred parts, so each is worth about the value of our sou. On 
the well-traveled roads, all inns are alike. Here are the eating 
habits one encounters in them : At seven o'clock a bell is rung 
twice. Between the two ringings, everyone goes and washes in 
the courtyard or on the veranda, in tin basins. All the necessary 
linen is provided. At the second sound of the bell, each rushes to 
the table, and soon causes to disappear the roasts, fried ham, and 
chicken which ordinarily comprise breakfast, liberally washed 
down with cafe au lait. It is the mistress of the house, seated at 
the head of the table, who passes the food. Dinner is at one. At 
this meal you seldom find soup, or if you do, it has barely been 
skimmed. Beefsteaks, enormous roasts, fowl, vegetables, and a 
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salad without oil are followed by cheese, commonly the only des- 
sert. Practically the whole dinner is assembled on a single plate, 
forming a hodgepodge little designed, it seems to me, to whet 
the appetite. Dinner is not, as in France, a place and a time for 
getting together, where conversation makes you almost forget 
that you are there for the purpose of eating; In this country it Is 
truly and only for the accomplishing of this need that one sits 
down at the table. In the evening, a few slices of ham or smoked 
deer meat, with tea, finish the day and the guests go off to bed 
almost without exchanging a word, 

American travelers hardly ever talk to each other, 1 but they 
make no objection to sleeping in the same bed. To have a private 
one, you must ask for it ; moreover, it is not always possible to 
obtain. Sometimes I have seen two or three Americans, when 
conducted to their room by the host and merely shown the bed 
they were to occupy, throw themselves into it pell-mell without 
looking at the bedclothes, a matter of least consideration at an 
inn. If you complain about these, they answer you with truly 
lovely simplicity : "They are tolrable [sc] ; they have really 
been used by only two or three gentlemen." But you must not 
think this to be the general thing in America. 2 The people of the 
eastern States are very clean ; but inasmuch as the regions where 
I am traveling were snatched from the Indians only some twenty 
years ago, the inhabitants may be excused from having complete 
European cleanliness, which is itself so far from that of the 
ancients. You noticed, perhaps, that during the dinner there was 
no question of beverages; as a matter of fact, grog, beer, and 
wine (which is very rare) are all extras. Ordinarily, the Ameri- 
can eats without drinking very much. 

In the evening we came down an extremely steep road into 
Frankfort, which is the capital of Kentucky without being its 
largest city. This whole district is extremely wealthy. Not yet 
having abolished slavery, it has a great advantage over the State 
of Ohio, which borders it on the north. Frankfort is a pretty 



1 Brissot de Warville remarked that among Americans "you will . . . find sometimes 
vestiges of their indifference for other people, and their contempt for strangers who travel 
among them. For example, a stranger in a society of Americans, if he has the misfortune 
not to speak their language, is sometimes left alone; no person takes notice of him** (.New 
Travels in the United States [1794], I, 199). 

2 Many foreign travelers commented on this fashion of sleeping together in rooms con- 
taining five or more beds; but John Lambert found that "the practice of putting two or three 
in a bed is now little exercised except in ... the back part of the country" (Travels Through 
Canada, and the United States [1813], II, 29). 
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city, regularly built among cultivated and picturesque round 
Mils. The Kentucky River flows through the middle of the city, 
and one crosses it on an audacious wooden bridge. The bed of 
this river is formed of horizontal calcareous rocks. When I 
crossed over, the river was very low; but at flood time it is 
navigable to a considerable distance from its mouth. 

Since the roads were very bad, we spent the night at an inn, 
and there I fared very well : I was given a bed and room all to 
myself. In the barroom, where drinks are dispensed, I saw an 
immense glass of beer from which anyone might drink according 
to his thirst. It was the first time I had noticed this custom. I 
had already seen Americans drinking carelessly one after an- 
other from the same glass, but not yet to this point. 

We did not go on until the day following (July 4) , and stopped 
for breakfast at a tavern prettily situated on the edge of a little 
river, close to a powder mill. This country is quite like the beau- 
tiful valleys of the Tyrol, except that here you do not see those 
barren rocks whose frosty summits, lost in the clouds, make such 
a striking contrast with the fertility of the valleys. We went on 
to have dinner in Lexington, the seat of La Fayette County. This 
is a very pretty and regular city, almost entirely built of brick, 
and one of the most animated that I have seen in America. This 
is the more surprising because it was founded only in 1780. 

The money of this region is of paper, issued by various banks, 
and by which people are often taken in, or of silver, which is not 
common, and almost all Spanish. It is understandable that small 
change is very rare, and for that reason they cut dollars into 
fourths and eighths. This division facilitates fraud, for those so 
inclined find it easy to make five parts instead of four, or nine 
instead of eight, and thus a stranger is likely to accept as good a 
half- or quarter-dollar only to have it refused a quarter of an 
hour later. The city of Lexington has several factories, and the 
inhabitants seem very well off. 

Leaving there immediately after dinner, we covered six 
leagues in three hours over a magnificent road a speed which 
all my traveling companions considered surprising. That proves 
that public coaches do not go any faster here than in France, a 
fact which the French, in general, cannot understand. In this 
country they hear it said : "We made eighteen miles," and they 
easily believe it to be more than six leagues. 
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This whole territory impressed me by the richness of its soil 
and the neatness of the farms. The manner of separating the 
fields does not at all break the general view as do our hedges in 
some parts of France. The wealthy land-owners use mortised 
barriers, the posts of which, supporting four horizontal bars, are 
spaced about ten feet apart. The less well-to-do farmers simply 
use rails, which are split without any further dressing, and placed 
one on the other. The angle which each perpendicular row forms 
with its neighbor suffices to hold them up. These two kinds of 
enclosures are called fences. 

The fields were covered with grain. Kentucky produces also 
corn, tobacco, hemp, which is already trafficked in extensively, 
and flax. Peach trees are numerous* I think I have already told 
you about peach brandy, like whiskey (a liquor made from grain) , 
a worthy rival of the detestable Schnaps of the Germans. The 
people of this region have a more pronounced physiognomy than 
the other Americans. That phlegmatic nature which spreads 
over all North- America seems to have missed Kentucky. The 
women there are, in general, comely. 

Horses have a great reputation. A number of persons are 
beginning to pay attention to their breeding, and each year a 
large quantity leave for the eastern cities. We found a fresh 
relay at Paris. Twenty years ago, this city amounted to little, 
but now it has at least 250 houses, most of them of brick. The 
streets are paved and the city, on the whole, is pretty, though it 
is situated on a river that has banks too steep, like all those of 
this section, to be pleasing. 

We crossed wild country and untilled mountains, and arrived 
that night at an isolated house lying at the very end of a sombre 
valley. The unsociable countenance of the owner was a perfect 
match for the place he lived in. I was the only remaining 
traveler, and unarmed. I was rather apprehensive, and, as usu- 
ally happens when one has a biased idea, I suspected that the 
glances and gestures of my host were in complete accord with 
my opinion of him. Fortunately, I was mistaken. The fact is, 
this land offers its inhabitants so many resources that the idea 
of enriching themselves by stealing never strikes them ; but this 
wise and just reflection did not occur to me until the follow- 
ing day. 

On that day (July 5) the road became frightful and often 
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very dangerous* The worst spots are patched with whole trees, 
laid crosswise ; this causes such jolts that one is quite bruised on 
arriving at the night's lodging. It would be absolutely impossible 
to travel after dark. We passed through a small town called 
Washington, all constructed of wood that is to say, the houses 
are made of planks, always neatly painted and often with some 
taste* There I took a traveling companion; he was a coxcomb 
from Philadelphia, a rather good fellow, however, who tried 
obligingly to understand what I was saying to him. That evening 
we arrived at a little town named Limestone [later Maysville], 
down a steep road which, already very dangerous, became much 
more so through the imprudent driving of our postilion, whose 
head was full of the fumes of peach brandy. Our speed and our 
safe arrival surprised the inhabitants, who regarded us fearfully. 
Although Limestone has for a long time been a sort of rendezvous 
and emporium for the emigrants and the merchandise from the 
East, it is still just a wretched town, at least in appearance. 5 

We crossed the Ohio, which forms a very pretty basin at that 
place. With that over-confident American audacity they pre- 
cipitated the stage from an extremely steep bank onto a ferry, 
which was scarcely wider than our wheels. Finally, we arrived 
safely on the right bank, where we were supposed to find fresh 
horses. While the owner of the horses went to get them, we en- 
tered the house, where we saw a very pretty woman who received 
us quite uncivilly, although my companion was a fine-looking lad. 
The inn where we went to spend the night, after traveling over 
dreadful roads to which, in France, one would certainly expose 
neither travelers nor coaches, was very fine as to the food ; but 
our bedclothes! However, they had to do. 

On the 6th we arrived at nine o'clock in a pretty village where 
I saw many well-dressed people gathered. All of them, men and 
women, were going with goblets in hand towards a spring some 
two hundred paces from the tavern. I followed along. From the 
spring there was issuing forth the vapor of ammonium sulphide. 
I wanted to taste this water with the others, but, finding it too 
offensive, threw it away. This brought laughter from a fat and 



8 Two drawings, "Maysville" and "Maysville Ferry," can be seen in Welby, A Visit to 
North America (1821). In 1796 Limestone was already "the general depot for all the 
merchandise arriving from Baltimore or Philadelphia" (Collot, Voyage dans VAmetique 
septentrionale [1826], I, 139). A somewhat detailed map of the road from Limestone to 
Lexington and Frankfort may be seen in Collot*s Atlas^ Plate 22. 
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flushed American who told me he was on his sixth glass. I did 
not learn the nature of the properties of this mineral water. 

We started off again, and soon, in the middle of a perfectly 
level plain, I perceived some little knolls, regular in shape and 
quite like the sketches M. Chevalier 4 has left of the tombs of 
Hector, Patroclus, and Achilles. (See Plate XIII.) Some of these 
hillocks are fifty or sixty feet high, while others are only eight or 
ten, with easy slopes convenient for cultivation. I judged that I 
was approaching those very curious fortifications that I had 
already heard about from a number of people. 5 Indeed, we 
skirted for some time a line of earthwork fortifications almost 
like our modern style, and with angles seemingly intended for 
mutual defense. These remains are surely very ancient, since the 
Indians of the district know absolutely nothing about the age to 
which they belong or the name of the people who managed to 
build them. 6 Some of these knolls have been dug into and the 
road traverses others ; but nothing has been found except some 
bones, almost on the point of crumbling, and without a single 
metal or stone accessory. Moreover, enormous trees, growing 
out of the still visible remains of equally large ones, used to and 
still do cover a part of these fortifications, where the layer of 
vegetable mold is almost as thick as that on the level ground. 
One cannot suppose that they had any usefulness until the coun- 
try was discovered. What, then, is their age? I am inclined to 
believe that in the State of Ohio (in which we had been since 
Limestone) there will soon be found antiquities so notorious that 
they will destroy all our ideas as to the fairly recent epoch of our 
creation and the supposed antiquity of the civilization of the 
European continent, and especially of Asia, when compared to 
the barbarism of this one. When one notes that the Mexicans 
were civilized at the time America was discovered, and seemed 
to have been since time immemorial; that the Chinese are the 



* Nicolas Chevalier (d. drco, 1720), French archeologist, author, and engraver, illustrated 
Ms own works; cf. Bibliography, below. 

5 Montule is doubtless describing the extensive earthworks on Paint Creek, southwest of 
Chillicothe. Josiah Priest, in his American Antiquities (p. 168), suggested that from these 
same mounds "stones and arrows might have been launched away, from engines adapted to 
that purpose. ..." Crevecceur had earlier philosophized on the origin of Indian mounds 
(Voyage dans la Haute Pensylvanie [1801], I, 32-33; III, 184-94), as had Chateaubriand 
(Genie du christianisme [1802], note to Book IV, chap. ii). The latter discusses mounds 
also in his Voyage en Am6rique (1827). See also the author's appended note, p. 184, 

e Arthur C. Parker believes that Dr. Benjamin S. Barton, in his New Views on the 
Origin of the Tribes in America (1797), was "the first writer to advance the notion of a 
'lost race* " o mound builders (The Archeological History of New York, Part I, p. 83). 
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most ancient peoples of our continent, which, throughout its vast 
expanse, has been populated and civilized from the East towards 
the West ; that the Indians of this country have certain Asiatic 
features ; that the Chinese, too, have very ancient and immense 
earthworks which, like those in this country, can be of use only 
against or with engines which fling projectiles, for any other 
system of defense would permit the scaling of slopes of more 
than forty-five degrees; and, finally, that the Chinese have 
known about gunpowder for a long time may we not infer from 
all these facts that the Americans were formerly civilized and 
that they served to populate China and thence the whole of our 
continent, which they found perhaps in about the same state in 
which we found America? These peoples have been destroyed 
through causes which it would be difficult to explain, but which 
we might suppose came about either from a widespread inunda- 
tion, easy to imagine in North- America, or from that fury and 
tenacity with which these nations wage war. An unusual man, 
whom one might call inspired, sent by the Preserver of all things, 
arrived from the East to revivify this almost abandoned land. 
They relate that an educated person, thinking that Asia might 
have populated America, asked an old Indian if he had ever heard 
that his nation came out of the West, to which the latter replied 
that he had not, but that his nation was great and populous, 

As for the inundation of which I was speaking, it suffices 
merely to look at the northern lakes to see that they are vast 
basins suspended at a great height above sea-level, and that dila- 
tion in the more southern latitudes must have lifted them up in 
an age when the channel of the Niagara did not yet exist. We 
can only regret that Cortez, that brave and enterprising Span- 
iard, began to destroy the monuments of the countries he had 
conquered. Omar, when he burned the library at Alexandria, 
showed no more barbarity than did Cortez and his successors in 
destroying even the last vestiges of civilization in America. If 
no one can any longer be found to explain hieroglyphics, neither 
do we know of anyone who can read or write with those knotted 
and varicolored cotton ropes which the Mexicans used for writing 
and calculating. That will occasion, perhaps definitively, a break 
in the chain of human knowledge. 

In the evening we arrived at Chillicothe, This city, situated 
sixty miles from the mouth of the great Scioto, is the govern- 
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mental seat of Ohio. It is in a small plain where may be seen 
some of the above-mentioned tombs. I stopped at a fairly good 
inn, the owner of which had married a French-Canadian woman. 
Having just learned that the stage preceding ours had broken 
down and that the line was interrupted, I was at a loss to know 
how I should continue my journey to Pitzburg, still 210 miles 
distant. After a consultation with my compatriot, my only ad- 
viser, the outcome was that I should buy a horse, leave my gun 
behind (it would be in the way), and change some French gold. 
This could be done only as a private transaction, for the Chilli- 
cothe bankers do not change currency. 

Horses were becoming extremely rare, and I was ready to 
despair of finding one when my hostess remembered that the 
local printer spoke French perfectly and that he was fond of our 
nation. Immediately I went to see this M. Belage, a native of the 
Isle of Gersey and a very fine, educated man. He took me to his 
brother-in-law, one of the principal hunters of the region, who was 
leaving for New-Orleans and thence for Missouri, This gentle- 
man changed my gold by weight and showed me two horses that 
he wanted to sell. One was too powerful for me, the other a 
veritable jade, completely decrepit, and priced at $80. I thanked 
him and returned to the inn, where my host showed me a horse 
which suited me no better. Thus I found myself between these 
two gentlemen, both very anxious to sell me their horses, and 
lacking the information necessary to see any others* 

Brimming with ill humor, I took a stroll through the city of 
Chillicothe, which boasts of some three hundred houses, most of 
them built of planks, but very tidy. I saw a great crowd as- 
sembled at the meeting-house. The minister, a young man of at- 
tractive appearance, had decided that from the inside of the 
church he would not succeed in making himself heard by the still 
greater number of people unable to get in; he had climbed up 
into a window, and from there was gesticulating, now inside, now 
out, with a grace which scarcely seemed becoming to priestly 
dignity. 

Having returned to my inn, I retired, faced with the cruel 
alternative of spending there several of the most disagreeable 
and tiresome days of my life, or venturing forth on a nag, I de- 
cided upon the latter course and was about to go next morning to 
see M. Belage's brother-in-law when a rather pretty light-bay 
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horse caught my eye. I Inquired of the man who was riding it, if 
it was for sale. On his answering in the affirmative, I examined 
the horse ; it was six years old, and free from any apparent de- 
fect. I could have it for $80 without saddle or bridle, or for 
$100 fully equipped. I took from my purse four notes of twenty- 
five dollars each and gave them to him; then, leaping into his 
place, I rode back to the inn, overjoyed at finding an independent 
means of travel. I got rid of my gun, which was not very suitable 
in these parts where they seldom use anything except very long, 
rifled carbines, charged with a very small ball. These carbines 
are of an accuracy that is as astounding as the skill of the 
hunters. They tell me that M. Belage's brother-in-law would 
wager that he could kill nine out of twelve squirrels, shooting 
only at their heads. 

Quite ready to set out, and with my mind more at ease, I went 
to the latter's house. His wife was very pleasant, but I did not 
know enough English to enjoy conversing with her. As for 
M. Belage, he is a well-informed man. I talked with him con- 
cerning the mounds round about him, and he rather agrees with 
my theory of the movement of population from east to west. He 
told me that in one of the tombs had been found a copper medal- 
lion, which is now in Philadelphia or New-Yorck. He regretted 
that the Americans showed such slight curiosity in these objects, 
and was ready to believe that by further digging in these monu- 
ments others might be found of an antiquity still more remote 
than those we possess. He asked permission to take leave of me 
to attend a literary society in which the members are pursuing 
the study of oriental languages something I was scarcely pre- 
pared to find in the heart of America. He invited me to go 
along with him, but my mind was made up to leave the next day, 
and I went about finishing my preparations. 

July 8. 

It is not without regret that I leave these fortifications, into 
the center of which my curiosity would want to penetrate. But 
manual labor is very dear, and, moreover, if I desired to excavate 
these mounds, I should have to attack one of the largest. These 
are likely the tombs of chiefs, and in them one might well find 
some sort of weapon or ornament. This work would be long and 
difficult, and I have not the means to undertake it. 

I have the honor, etc. 
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LETTER XIX 

Pitzburg, July 17, 1817. 

M. Belage had said farewell to me from the left bank of the 
river Scioto. Forests bordered the right, and, penetrating there 
alone, I experienced a kind of contentment. My horse seemed an 
excellent one, the weather was perfect, and, in spite of the diffi- 
culties that I was to encounter and the slight usage that I could 
make of the language, the prospect of seeing Niagara, still five 
hundred miles distant, encouraged me in my enterprise. More- 
over, I was to pass through Pitzburg, the largest and oldest city 
of the West, founded by the French, and only 210 miles farther. 
The road leading to that city and thence to Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and Philadelphia, is much traveled, for it is practically the 
only line of communication between here and the eastern States; 
also, it is lined with good inns. You can imagine that roads are 
hard to maintain in a section where the population is scattered. 
This one is not very good, but they are working on it in several 
places. The maritime States fear lest the facility which exten- 
sive interior navigation gives to these parts in carrying their 
produce to New-Orleans do harm to their own commerce and 
political system; therefore they make great efforts to have the 
roads well kept up, leaving by land an ease of communication 
which can balance the immense market opened in the South by 
the Mississipi and its tributaries. 

Finding myself isolated on the road, I missed poor Medor. 
He would have been, so it seems, an intermediary between my 
horse and me ; but I am penetrating absolutely alone into these 
immense regions. Yet I shall be happy if I can turn my attention 
to those things worthy of a traveler's curiosity. After passing 
through the little town of New-Lancastre, some of whose houses 
are of brick and others of boards, I went and dined at a rather 
poor inn where I began to experience all the difficulties of pro- 
nouncing the English language. Then I went on to spend the 
night in another isolated tavern, in which I was very well treated. 
Quite satisfied with my day (July 9), I set off the next morning 
at four o'clock, fully persuaded that my trip would be a success. 
The State of Ohio is, in my opinion, much less beautiful than 
Kentucky. Its fine valleys end too often in swamps, but the land 
is well cultivated and its inhabitants appear happy, for they have 
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an abundance of all of life's necessities. The population is in- 
creasing rapidly there. The person with whom I breakfasted had 
ten children. There are many Germans in this State, and these 
people, who are as industrious as they are persevering, have suc- 
ceeded well. I think I noticed that they are better liked by the 
Americans than we French, because their equanimity is more 
acceptable, I believe, than our spontaneous vivacity, which is not 
very well suited to long and difficult labor like that of clear- 
ing the land. 

I made myself a rule of conduct for each day, insofar as the 
localities would permit : I resolved to get up very early (between 
four and five o'clock) in order to make eight or ten miles before 
breakfast, as many afterwards until dinner, and then twelve or 
fifteen more. Having a great deal of baggage for one horse, I 
usually went at a walk, which left me time to admire first the 
fine cultivation of these regions only recently snatched from the 
indolent hands of the savages, and then the immense depths of 
the vast forests which adjoin them. Indeed, residences are to be 
seen only along the rivers and in those places which offer facili- 
ties for exporting. 

At the inns, although they are rather good and well provided, 
one does not always find bread ; but they quickly make you a sort 
of small cake out of corn or wheat flour, and butter. These are 
rather pleasing to the taste, although very heavy on the stomach. 
In spite of that, and in spite of the lack of two things which I 
thought I could not easily do without, soup and wine, I have never 
been in better health than during this trip. On the 10th I stayed 
with a German. His house, like all those In this region, was tidy, 
and his garden, well cultivated and In the French manner, told 
me from afar that he was not an Anglo-American. After cross- 
ing mountainous and wild country, and stopping at inns whose 
elegance contrasted perfectly with their surroundings, I was 
greeted one evening by a frightful storm. In five minutes my 
cloak was wet through; my horse was scarcely able or willing to 
walk so abundantly did the rain fall, driven against us by a 
violent wind. Stopping near a tree, I was sadly reflecting that 
I had yet five miles to go before I should find the shelter to which 
I had been directed, when a ray of sun, piercing the clouds, 
showed me an inn sign some five hundred paces away. These 
signs are very apparent, not only by their size, but also because 
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they are supported by two posts twenty-five or thirty feet high, 
in front of the house and at the edge of the road. At the sight of 
this, I stirred my horse, and on the veranda which ordinarily runs 
across the front of an inn I was welcomed by a charming lady. 
The place was full of people; but my horse, a rather fine speci- 
men and well fitted out, always aided me in finding lodging. 
The pretty mistress of the house offered to yield me her own 
bed, which I accepted. 

July 11. 

After saying good-bye to my amiable hostess, I set off again 
very early and stopped for breakfast with a German. I recognize 
all these by their physiognomy and by their decent reception of 
strangers. They do not have the rather mocking laugh of the 
Americans. The good nature which distinguishes them in Europe 
has followed them to this country and has been passed along to 
their children. One generally finds in them a good type of host. 
At the home of this one I met a fellow-traveler from Philadelphia, 
who had traveled in the French colonies, especially in Cayenne. 
He was fond of our nation, knew a few words of French, and 
treated me very decently. We arrived together at Zanesville, 
where I was to take leave of him. This large and well-built city 
is located near the rapids of a beautiful river called the Mus- 
kingum, which empties into the Ohio. It is one of the towns of 
the interior, and one on which I have seen the most work done for 
its embellishment. To make the river navigable, they were 
digging a canal in the rocks which form the rapids. 

I set out alone for Cambridge, where I found a very good 
tavern kept by an enormous Irishman. He gave me some infor- 
mation on the manner of life in these regions. No one was better 
able to do so than he, for, having arrived in this section quite des- 
titute, he had passed through all the degrees which sometimes 
lead from poverty to wealth. As you know, the government of 
this country, the most tolerant in the world, imposes only a 
modest land tax; nevertheless, this sometimes hurts the large 
speculators, who are wealthier in land than in ready money. The 
excellent soil of this district does not wait upon the sweat of man 
to furnish him abundantly with all he needs in order to live. 
After the first clearing is made, there remains but a garden 
which the farmer seems to till just for the pleasure of it. But 
this clearing is a strenuous business, and I am going to give you 
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an idea of the work that has to be done in order to put the 
land into cultivation. 

When an American arrives on virgin soil, he finds it covered 
with trees, some of them four or five feet in diameter. If he is 
poor, he begins by cutting down the smallest of them and builds 
himself a house from their trunks, laid horizontally. The roof is 
made also with trunks of about the same size. He chops down 
several trees and makes with them, in the manner I have already 
explained, a fence which often surrounds, the first year, only an 
acre of land. Next he girdles the large trees which he has not 
been able to cut down, by removing a strip of bark eight or ten 
inches wide and two feet from the ground. This suffices to make 
them die, and he sets fire to them the following year. These 
large trees by no means prevent the owner from sowing corn in 
the intervening spaces ; the ground, which has long been covered 
by the debris of the forest, is so rich that he already harvests 
what he needs to feed his family. The third year he extends his 
cultivated land. Soon he has cows, pigs, and horses, and becomes 
a rich and independent man ; newspaper in hand, he talks politics 
and rules states. When a new resident arrives in a district, his 
neighbors usually help him in his first labors. As soon as he is 
rich enough to have oxen, he cuts up the remaining stumps with 
an axe, an iron hook seizes the pieces, and the oxen pull them 
out. Then they make enormous piles of these roots, set fire to 
them, and the ashes which result still further fertilize the ground. 
When the family is large and able to work, it easily puts new 
acreage under cultivation each year. 

If a person well versed in agriculture should leave France 
with some means and four or five servants, with the intention of 
establishing himself in this country, I am sure that within a few 
years he would make a considerable fortune. I know, however, 
that this project would offer one difficulty; it would be to bind 
the people that one brought along to such an extent that they 
could not go back on their word, for they would certainly try to 
do so in a country where manual labor brings a high price. But 
it would suffice, I believe, to seek out persons who already pos- 
sess a certain amount of money; they could then be made to 
pledge a specified portion of it as a guaranty of their word. 
Moreover, only a half or a third of the wages agreed upon would 
be paid each year, or else an agreement would be made to divide 
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whatever lands should be cleared at the end of six, eight, or 
ten years. 

Although the American is not gay, neither is he sad; he en- 
joys life peacefully. In spite of the great number of foreigners 
whom he is in a position to see, he does not dream that there could 
exist a country better than his own. He is therefore happy, and 
talks to you incessantly about the liberty he enjoys. The most 
certain way to please him is to admire the good fortune of being 
born an American. When I see some whose faces please me, I 
engage them in conversation, which is not difficult ; for although 
they talk little among themselves, they are, nevertheless, eager 
to converse with a foreigner. First they ask me if I like their 
country. I ordinarily answer "Yes." After that, they treat me 
magnificently, and point out the best inn. In general, they are 
very obliging. As a newpaper is always found in the humblest 
tavern and even among the farmers in poor circumstances, they 
speak much of Bonaparte and know his history as well as we do 
in Europe. They fancy themselves great politicians, but in the 
main they understand the principles which influence them no 
better than our French peasants, who learn about great affairs 
of state only because these are communicated like electric shocks. 
American newspapers are no more truthful than ours, and the 
constitutions of the several States, basically different, are 
often faulty. 

Since each farmer sells his produce to various speculators 
who come through these parts, he always inquires about the 
price of commodities in New-Orleans, which is, as I have already 
told you, the main outlet. Having noticed, when I left that city, 
that the price of flour was twelve dollars and a half a barrel, I 
was able, at least on that question, to provide a ready answer. 

After crossing some mountains cut by immense valleys and 
deep ravines, I arrived at Frankford, a small town situated in 
a way that reminded me of certain valleys of the Alps and the 
Tyrol. At the inn I found a well-dressed traveler. After sup- 
per at which, as usual, we had sat down among the wagoners 
and day laborers he led me into the only bedroom in the house. 
Although narrow and very low, it contained four or five beds 
probably destined for our gentlemen. As my comrade did not 
care for their society, and feared that some of them might place 
themselves in our beds, he locked the door* What a commotion 
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this would have created in France ! They contented themselves 
with rapping for some time ; and after murmuring a few "God 
damns/' went off peacefully enough to sleep in the barroom, 
each wrapped in his blanket, a possession which the American, 
savage or civilized, seldom abandons. The next day, the 12th, I 
went through immense forests of oak, plane trees, linden, and 
sugar maples which almost entirely covered the picturesque val- 
leys and mountains of this pretty country ; but what delights my 
sight is one-half of a cleared hill bordered by the green curtain 
formed by the other, still covered by its trees. 

Although the vegetation is very active in this section, I that 
day saw a hill that was bare and completely lacking in rich soil. 
Soon after, I reached a small village named Alexandria. There 
I noticed a prodigious number of saddle horses tethered around a 
large building and in the neighborhood. Unable to explain an 
assemblage of more than two hundred horses in a place that 
boasted scarcely fifty or sixty houses, I inquired of the reason 
and was told that the inhabitants of the surrounding country 
had come in for church. I saw some of them leaving a few mo- 
ments later. The women, on the whole very pretty and shapely, 
attracted my attention by their elegant dress and figures. Con- 
fined within the small, cleared spaces in the midst of this wilder- 
ness, they impatiently await Sunday, the only day when they can 
see each other, and be seen ; therefore, they make the most of the 
occasion. At Sain t-C lair ville I spied a charming woman, one of 
the prettiest I have beheld in all America. She was truly a 
perfect beauty. 

On the morning of the 13th, I arrived on the banks of the 
Ohio, which I had left behind at Limestone. As usual, and with 
the same patience, I waited almost an hour for the operators of 
the ferry. I finally reached Weeling, a little town at the north- 
west extremity of Virginia. It apeared to me by no means as 
wealthy as its position on the Ohio promised. 1 Neither the houses 
nor the streets were as neat as those in most of the interior towns. 
Leaving Weeling, I scaled a high mountain dominating it, over 
one of the poorest and most dangerous roads I have yet en- 
countered; it twines on the mountain, and I sometimes feared 

1 Wheeling was one of the most Important embarcation points on the Ohio River, Here 
western migrants left the National Road to continue their journey by steamer or flatboat. 
Morris Birkbeck, passing through just a month before, had found it "a considerable but 
mean-looking town" (Nates on a Journey m America* p. 58). 
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that I should either leave my horse there or tumble with it into 
the abyss. They are busy at making another, which is truly in- 
dispensable. I passed through narrow valleys, several times 
crossing a creek whose banks are adorned with enormous trees, 
and here and there cut by layers of rock, uniformly horizontal 
Among these layers I often noticed coal; but in all America I 
have never found a single piece of silex, or f irestone. This is 
an article of commerce with Europe. I passed the boundary be- 
tween Virginia and Pennsylvania, so perfectly delineated by a 
swath of felled trees that, had it not been for a native whom I 
met, I should have taken it for the beginning of a great highway. 
I slept at an isolated inn, where I was well received that is to 
say, every effort was made to receive me well, for the owner 
was not rich. 

On the morning of the 14th, I took breakfast at Washington, 
a pretty town situated on a well-cleared hill, and in a region that 
is seemingly very fertile. In spite of the fine name of this town 
and the air of well-being of its inhabitants, this was one stop 
where my accommodations were of the worst not as regards the 
price, for in the inns of each State I was always charged the same 
rate. I left there with pleasure. So many roads crossed the one 
to Pitzburg that I got lost and went eight or ten extra miles. I 
found an inn where the mistress was alone, and she did her best 
to provide me with a meal. The sun was beginning to lower, so 
I hurried on among rounded hills, for the most part cleared, and 
came in sight of Pitzburg, located on a strip of land at the con- 
fluence of two rivers. I then descended over a frightful, terri- 
fying road. One must travel in this country to realize what 
wretched roads a horse can manage to get over. Arrived at the 
banks of the Monongahela, I found a ferry which took me across. 

July 15. 

Pitzburg, the oldest and, I believe, the largest city of the 
western States, was originally founded by Frenchmen from 
Canada. It is admirably situated at the juncture of two rivers, 
which then take the name Ohio. One of them is called the Monon- 
gahela, and rises in Virginia. At Pitzburg, and on the banks of 
this river, have been built several ships, one of which had the 
good fortune to descend the Ohio without accident, even at the 
Louisville rapids, and then the Mississipi as far as its mouth; 
finally, this vessel, after a route of 2,200 miles through the in- 
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terior of North-America, arrived at the sea, and has made since 
that time several successful trips. The Americans, full of en- 
thusiasm for all that can contribute to the welfare and aggran- 
dizement of their country, published far and wide this interest- 
ing piece of news ; they deafened the ears of travelers, who be- 
lieved that America truly concealed in her bosom a shipyard 
which, by virtue of the proximity of suitable wood, would one 
day furnish more ships than all those of the East taken together. 
Those they have decided to build since have not been able to avoid 
the dangers met with on the Ohio and the Mississipi ; not a single 
one has succeeded, and this enterprise, whose colossal nature 
appealed so much to the American genius, has of necessity been 
abandoned. M. Tarascon, of Louisville, who gave me this in- 
formation, was himself interested in ship-building. 

The other river is the Allegany, which rises fifteen or twenty 
leagues from Lake Erie. Opposite Pitzburg, the Ohio is already 
an eighth of a league wide ; its flow is rather gentle, and it loses 
itself pleasantly among hills laden or, rather, adorned with 
gigantic trees, and rising like an amphitheater along this beauti- 
ful river. The commerce and navigation of Pitzburg are wide- 
spread, and the invention of the steamboat has more than 
doubled its activity. On the other side, this city communicates 
with those to the east by means of bad and dangerous roads 
through the Allegany Mountains. As the maritime States greatly 
fear that they will see western commerce concentrating entirely 
about New-Orleans, they are doubtless going to do their utmost 
to keep the roads in better condition. 

Pitzburg has many factories, which burn a great quantity of 
coal; as this is also used for heating, its smoke blackens the 
houses and gives the city a rather gloomy air. In spite of this, 
the plan of the city appears to me very ingenious. The streets 
are straight and perpendicular to the two rivers, without being 
so in relation to one another. This surprised me, for in the 
New-World one is so used to parallelism that one pays no atten- 
tion to the windings of rivers or to other local irregularities. 

To M. and Mme Brevost, former French emigrants now 
teaching in this city, I carried a letter of introduction and was 
received with perfect French urbanity. Mme Brevost has a very 
nice daughter ; she, too, is a teacher. Both of them are clever and 
not in the least pedantic, yet the mother bears on her physi- 
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ognomy those marks, those lines which the habit of being vexed 
always brings upon those who govern indolent youth. The hus- 
band, a very fine man, teaches the French language. Their 
teaching duties prevented me from seeing as much of this worthy 
family as I should have wished. 

M.^Brevost proposed none the less that we visit the interest- 
ing points of this city, his second homeland, and I gladly accepted 
his offer. These were not statues, paintings, hieroglyphs, and 
other objects to which antiquity alone gives worth, but manufac- 
tories, more useful and more curious, perhaps, in a country 
scarcely emerged from barbarism. We examined in the greatest 
detail a steam engine which, in a rather limited space, drives all 
the hammers and other machinery necessary in the turning of 
iron into bars, wire, nails, etc. In general, metal work in America 
is very good. From there we went to visit a glass-blower's and 
a shop where they make cut glass. The director is an English- 
man ; the workmen are French. I do not know much about these 
products. I observed them attentively, however, and I believe 
I can safely say that for finish and delicacy they are almost the 
equal of those I have seen in Europe, 2 One of the cutters used 
to go every year from Paris to the fairs at Le Mans. You may 
well imagine the pleasure I had in chatting, in the midst of the 
New- World, about my native home. 

July 17. 

I made ready to set forth the following day. In my tavern 
I had found three Frenchmen, good fellows all; they are mer- 
chants on their way to Saint-Louis, on the Mississipi. They 
advised me to arm myself before going farther, which is about 
all I gained from their acquaintance. I have taken their advice, 
and am awaiting impatiently the moment of departure. Would 
you believe it? It so happens that the isolated life I am leading 
both pleases and suits me greatly; it is a certainty that in the 
midst of these solitudes, alone with a horse that is good enough 



2 Fearon, who also visited Pittsburgh in 1817, stated that "some of the . . manufactories 
may be denominated first-rate. This remark applies particularly to the nail, steam-engine 
(high pressure), and glass establishments. I was astonished to witness such perfection on 
this side of the Atlantic ..." (Sketches of America, p. 204). Elias P. Fordham, another 
contemporary visitor, reported that "Mr. BlakewelPs glass works are admirable: he has ex- 
cellent artists, both French and English. His cut glass equals the best I have seen in 
England" (Personal Narrative of Travels in Virginia [etc.], Ogg edition, pp. 75-76). Cf. also 
John Palmer, Journal of Travels in the United States (1818), pp. 45-50; David Thomas, 
Travels through the Western Country (1819), pp. 51-52. 
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so that I pay no attention fco him, my ideas seem to take a freer 
course, and I enjoy, if I may speak thus, my conversation with 
myself. The vast expanse that surrounds me, and which I am 
able to traverse, gives me a lofty idea of my own liberty. 
I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER XX 

Buffaloe, July 27, 1817. 

Leaving Pitzburg, I crossed the Allegany and took the road 
to Fort-Francklin. After covering a few miles through a wild 
country, I met two travelers. One of them, a German, spoke 
French pretty well for one of that nationality. We had breakfast 
together at a pitiful inn located at the fork of two roads, both of 
which led to Erie, one by way of Francklin, the other by Mercer. 
We took the latter, and arrived at dinnertime in a pretty little 
town whose aspect delighted and amply consoled me for having 
chosen the longer route. This settlement, beyond a doubt the 
finest of its kind that I have seen in the interior of America, is 
the only one in which individual enterprise has been directed 
toward the common good. The town is named Harmony. It 
is regular and built in the German manner, in the midst of a 
superb valley. The houses are of brick, and the barns have 
thatched roofs. An immense orchard, planted in quincuncial 
fashion, lies to the rear as far as the little river which nearly 
encircles the entire valley. Several years before, seven or eight 
hundred Germans of a peculiar sect had followed a clergyman, 
who was their leader, into this region. At first, nothing dis- 
turbed them in their rites and ceremonials. Everything was 
held in common among them; the work, as well, was equally 
apportioned* They formed a sort of happy little monarchy, and 
were beginning successfully to cultivate grapes on a knoll which 
rises in the middle of the valley, when, for reasons unknown, the 
leader suddenly sold the holdings for 500,000 francs and went 
off with his followers to clear another piece of land on the 
Wabash, 1 which flows in the West and empties much farther 
down, to the south, into the Ohio. It is believed that when the 
population increased in the vicinity, he feared lest his proselytes 

*The curious history of "Father" George Rapp and the Rappite settlement at New 
Harmony, Ind., may be read in Lockwood, The New Harmony Movement, and in Duss, 
George Rapp and his Associates. I have already published this account of New Harmony in 
the Indiana Magazine of History, XXXVII (1941), 274-75, 
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eventually lose something of the strictness of the principles that 
he had inculcated in them. These lands, in the hands of divers 
individuals, are deteriorating daily. Independently of the sale 
he had made, the leader had reserved for himself several parcels, 
for the sale of which he had sent his son, whom I saw at the Inn. 2 

My traveling companion, who had come to buy a piece of this 
land, stopped there, and I continued on my journey alone. It 
was scenic for two or three miles ; but I soon entered into forests 
which were extremely deserted : in the space of more than twelve 
miles I saw no trace of a dwelling. In several places I noticed 
great areas where the trees had been burned and the ground 
strewn with their debris. In some of them I even saw heaths 
covered with fine grass and what appeared to be paths stretch- 
ing out in all directions quite like the streets of a city. For a 
long time I pondered on what this might be, and I struck upon 
the idea of a former settlement of Indians who, ten years ago, 
still owned these regions. I had dismounted to look at a tortoise, 
when a traveler, the only one I had seen since leaving Harmony, 
passed near by. He, too, stopped, and told me that he came 
from Canada, and that he was going to Kentucky to look for a 
residence for himself and family, because the Canadian climate 
was too rigorous. He added that the clearing in which we were 
had been made by the Indians of a very powerful nation, whose 
name he had forgotten, and whose chief village was on a moun- 
tain that I would see the next day. Here also the Americans had 
built a rather pretty town, called Mercer. 

That day I traveled thirty-six miles, and stopped for the 
night at an inn where I found two English laboring-men. On 
the 19th, all the way to Mercer (which I soon caught sight of 
above the trees), I passed through delightful groves interspersed 
with greenswards and several clumps of very tall trees. I should 
have liked to see them occupied by their former inhabitants ; but 
the Indians have abandoned them for the West, fleeing from the 
Americans, whom they call (so I hear) "dirt eaters" \mangewrs 
de terre}. I amused myself for too long a time in exploring the 
different paths which led into these copses. A storm was com- 
ing on, and, giving up the hope of finding something of interest, 
I hastened towards Mercer. A great forest of lofty trees borders 



2 Young Frederick Reichert, compatriot and early associate of Rapp, became the latter's 
adopted son and changed his surname. To him were entrusted the business affairs of the 
society, which he managed with great acumen. 
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the foot of the mountain, and a very wide and straight clearing 
which traverses it forms an avenue worthy of the most beautiful 
cities in the world. The storm broke only when I was sheltered 
at a good inn. I asked the owners for information concerning 
their predecessors in this place. Would you believe that they 
could not tell me their name? The rain having stopped, I went 
outside to enjoy the finest view that I have ever beheld. When 
this land is all cleared, I believe that from Mercer one will be 
able to see a spire more than twenty leagues distant. Note that 
the slope of this mountain is imperceptible and that there is no 
lack of water there. At that moment, one could take in a pano- 
rama that would give a perfect idea of the appearance of America. 
I was warned that I had twenty-one miles to go without find- 
ing any residences other than two humble houses, in one of which 
I would be welcome to stay for the same rate as at an inn. Leav- 
ing Mercer, I soon entered deep and swampy forests. This time 
I have no desire to talk about the road ; on that score I must needs 
be cautious of my language. 3 I passed by the first house, which 
was likely looking but poorly situated on springy and spongy 
ground. I believed myself lost, when I finally perceived the 
second one that I had been told about : it was only a log house, 
but on an agreeable site. I went in, and asked if it belonged to 
M. Cousson. They did not understand me, for one has to pro- 
nounce very exactly with Americans. Not being able to get an 
explanation, I had already turned back when I reflected that 
night was drawing on and that my exhausted horse still had 
fourteen or fifteen miles to go. I returned to ask if I might stay 
the night. A very pretty girl answered me affirmatively, where- 
upon I unsaddled my horse and settled myself in the house. I 
inquired the name of the owner ; it was indeed Mister Cousson. 
I was lodged about as well as in a tavern, and they asked the usual 
price. The Americans, merchants or others, have never taken 
advantage of my being a foreigner. I made a sketch of this 
house. (See Plate XVL) 

You can judge somewhat by the events of this day how many 
difficulties my trip presents. Perhaps you will be astonished, 
along with the Americans whom I meet, that I have undertaken 
and carried out this journey without a companion, without a 



8 David Thomas comments on this same poor road, which he had traveled the previous 
year (Travels through the Western Country, p. 42). 
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servant, and without knowing how to speak English perfectly. 
If the roads are becoming worse and the country wilder, every- 
thing is also much more interesting. On the 20th I made thirty- 
five miles over a frightful route; often it is only marked out, in 
the thickest part of the forest, by a few infrequently seen 
travelers, and sometimes one even loses sight of it altogether. In 
the more swampy and impassable spots, they have placed "tree 
trunks crosswise, with spaces left between them just right to 
break a horse's leg. Each day the countryside was becoming less 
attractive, and the pines and firs were beginning to display their 
melancholy shade. My horse was very tired, even somewhat 
bruised by the portmanteau. I stopped at an isolated inn, situated 
upon a pretty, round hill There I found neither hay nor oats, 
and my horse spent the night in a large, newly cleared field ad- 
joining the forest. 

All the animals sleep out-of-doors, even the sheep. This 
proves that wild beasts are few in number and not at all car- 
nivorous. There is such a great quantity of pigs in the woods 
that the owner does not know the number of them. The natives 
believe that these animals eat rattlesnakes, and that their fat 
prevents them from feeling the effects of the poison. This I 
cannot admit. As the pigs, in their continual grubbing, neces- 
sarily present their snouts to the serpents' heads, it is natural to 
believe that they would be bitten if some natural repugnance 
did not keep these creatures from each other. It is conceivable 
that the odor of the quadruped causes the other to flee. 

On the 21st of July the soil seemed different ; it became more 
sandy, and the birch and pine trees were beginning to replace the 
oak and the beech. On considering these progressive changes, one 
might believe that Nature has epochs in which she covers the 
earth with different trees ; and I believe that the pine species is 
one of the first that she uses to spread a layer of vegetation over 
the earth. 4 The oak, the beech, the other trees and plants long 
after remain the sole inhabitants of the earth until the arrival 
of man and iron. 

During the whole course of my trip I have not seen a single 
truly natural prairie. All those pointed out to me as such were 
but terrains formerly cleared by the Indians and on which bushes 

* It is now generally admitted that the conifers preceded the deciduous trees in the 
post-Glacial period; Montule" was, then, far ahead of his time in advancing this hypothesis 
of plant succession. 
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seemed to be hastening to grow. I had thought that, when the 
water had just receded from a locality, it was a prairie which 
first appeared; but Louisiana, which every day presents some 
new terrain, only exhibits it covered with cypress, cottonwood, 
or fan palms. The Misslssipi, which, in the space of four or five 
years, often leaves dry clay banks, soon sees the verdure of its 
shores spread to these and cover them with young plane trees 
and others of high growth. I should think, therefore, that if 
natural prairies existed, it would only be at a third epoch of 
nature, when the land, if I may thus express myself, would have 
lost its capacity for producing wood ; but I truly doubt if any such 
exists. The "barrens 57 or natural prairies of Tennesee and other 
places of America are expanses formerly burned off by the 
Indians, on which trees are already starting to grow. The fa- 
mous prairies of New-Mexico are due to the care that the Indians 
take to burn them off every year. The savannas of the West- 
Indies islands of Santo-Domingo among others bear witness 
by the great number of bushes which descend, so to speak, in 
stages, that they owe their origin to something similar, and that 
the aim of Nature is to cover them anew. Political circumstances 
have prevented me from seeing South-America, which appears 
to me as old as North-America is young. 

But I am forgetting that the present frightful weather forces 
me to leave the melancholy foliage of the pines. Shivering with 
cold and wet through with a fine and continual rain, I enter a 
little inn where I find a most agreeable host ; he prepares me a 
good breakfast, and, while he is explaining how maple sugar is 
made, the rain gradually ceases and I have hopes of a pleasant 
day. In the greater part of the forests that I had come through 
since Louisville, I had often noticed trees pierced with an auger 
some two feet off the ground. A long tube stuck into this hole 
seemed to conduct the sap into a piece of wood shaped by four 
blows of an axe into a trough. I thought at first that it was a 
resinous gum. These trees thus pierced and these troughs exist 
in astonishing numbers in the forests. I wanted to taste the 
liquid which was running forth and found it to be sweet. I then 
looked at the tree with more attention and recognized it as the 
sugar maple. It is very tall, and its leaves are sometimes of a 
reddish color. The sugar that it provides is not so good as cane 
sugar, but it looks cleaner. The inhabitants of nearly all these 
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regions use It in tea and coffee, which they drink as often as three 
times a day. My host told me that he collected it in the spring- 
time; that the more severe the winter, the more abundant the 
sap; and that then, in a half -hour, there would often flow a 
bottlef ul. With it and corn meal the Indians make a concoction 
somewhat resembling gingerbread. As it is nourishing and 
keeps for a long time, it is very useful to them in their long 
warring or hunting expeditions. 

Almost the entire day I skirted or crossed French-Creek, 
which is joined to Lake Erie by a canal and empties into the 
Allegany. On its banks are constructed boats of the same shape 
as the Louisiana barges. After navigating 2,400 miles on the 
Allegany, the Ohio, and the Mississipi, they descend to New- 
Orleans. There is much talk in the United-States of opening 
new canals which will offer a passage from New-Yorck to the 
latter city through the lakes and rivers. 5 Thus will the commerce 
of- the eastern States become linked with that of the Interior. I 
dined at Meadville, on the banks of French-Creek. The people 
there seemed much gayer than in the other cities I have seen 
heretofore. 

I continued my journey and did not arrive until evening at 
an inn situated along French-Creek. I had misjudged the dis- 
tance of that inn from Meadville : it was located at the extremity 
of some fifty houses, so spread out that there was perhaps half 
a league between the first one and the inn. There I found some 
travelers of the lowest class, among others a seaman who was 
returning from New-Orleans. He was drunk and disturbed us 
considerably. The cold and misty weather had gathered six or 
seven of us about the fireplace. This drunken man having need 
of a knife, I lent him mine. When the master of the inn came a 
few minutes later to call me for supper, I demanded it back. The 
insolent fellow gave me an answer which I did not understand, 
but I saw well enough from the faces of my companions that he 
had said something" insulting, I then seized him firmly by the 
arm and took forcibly that which he was not willing to give over. 
Immediately he began to curse, and believing himself by reason 
of his stature stronger than I, he seized me by the collar. I 
caught him about the body and without much difficulty threw 
him to the floor, to the accompaniment of great roars of laughter 

5 The construction of the Erie canal was actually begun in 1817. 
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from the assemblage. He picked himself up quite ashamed, with- 
out saying a single word. The next day, when he was sober, he 

begged my pardon and told me, in bad French, that he had 
learned to like and esteem our nation at New-Orleans. I believe 

that I, also, taught him to respect foreigners. 

I left on July 22 amid the farewells of my companions and 
again found myself on frightful roads. It seems that all the 
northern lakes filter across this entire region. The bridges, be- 
coming more numerous, were pierced with holes capable of en- 
gulfing me with my horse. I should have managed with diffi- 
culty were it not that I had in front of me two travelers in a sort 
of charabanc, whose tracks I was carefully following. But I soon 
had the displeasure of seeing my leaders in the utmost embarrass- 
ment, for their wagon had fallen to pieces and their horse was 
injured; however, we breakfasted together in a pretty house 
where they do not furnish lodging, but only meals. These 
restaurants provide what is called "entertainment." I next 
crossed swampy forests of whose description you are already as 
weary as L I passed through a small town called Waterf ord and 
pushed on several miles farther until I reached a barrier where 
there was an inn. From Waterf ord to Erie the road is superb ; it 
is kept up by a company which makes you pay a slight toll and is 
called a turnpike road. At the inn I found an Irishman who 
manages such a road at Erie and decided to go with him. If I 
had known there the ease of navigation on the lakes, I should 
have sold my horse for the $80 which a naval officer offered me, 
and extended my trip much farther into the northwestern part of 
America; but fearing later complications at Erie, I kept my 
horse, to which, moreover, I was already greatly attached. Some 
miles before arriving at that city, and from an elevated terrain 
which appears formerly to have been the lake shore, one glimpses 
over the treetops that vast expanse of water so like a sea in the 
bosom of the continent. 

Arrived at Erie and soon established at my inn, I went for a 
walk along the lake. The city which I explored is like most of 
those in the western part of America: regular, but spreading 
out on a broad plan, giving them the appearance of a great quan- 
tity of country houses brought together. In the streets laid out 
in the vicinity of the cities, one often sees trunks of enormous 
trees which have been cut off at the ordinary height of an axe 
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stroke. The street running straight to the port is lined with 
pretty houses which touch one another. The shores of the lake 
are high and steep in some places, while in others they are sandy. 
A strip of land projecting rather far into the lake forms a kind 
of open roadstead, where I saw two or three brig-schooners rid- 
ing at anchor. The length of Lake Erie is about a hundred 
leagues ; it is thirty leagues wide and only a hundred feet deep. 
Ships can anchor there on a rocky and fairly solid bottom; how- 
ever, the winds, which are furious in this part of America, often 
raise the waves so high that it is impossible to ride at anchor. On 
this lake the Americans have ships of thirty cannon. Seated at 
the foot of a wooden fortification, called by the Americans a 
Blob-House, I sketched it. (See Plate XIII.} I admired the sun- 
set on the lovely horizon before my eyes, as well as this expanse 
of water, suspended as though by magic. It seems ready, like a 
reservoir, to furnish waters to the rivers to the east and south. I 
was not a little surprised to see this great body of water which 
the higher lake continually pours in, and which, flowing at first 
from north to south, suddenly turns towards the east to form the 
Niagara River, Lake Ontario, and the Saint-Lawrence River all 
without encountering any mountains. 

My hosts treated me particularly well, especially the hus- 
band, who, on seeing me take notes, imagined that I should likely 
want to publish them ; he told me that he was most anxious to 
make me as comfortable as possible, M. Youse, this honest inn- 
keeper, this worthy husband, was mightily fond of his wife, a 
charming Englishwoman. While walking about the town, I 
found some young people from Baltimore who, traveling for the 
pleasure of it, had sold their horses and were going to Buffaloe 
by way of the lake. I tried to sell mine, but in vain; the officer 
who wanted it had left, I thus found myself in difficulty, for 
everyone agreed that the road was very bad, almost impassable. 
When an American says that, you can certainly believe him. 

July 23 and 24. 

The next day I was still undecided, when there arrived a 
gentleman from New-Yorck, a naval officer who was accorded 
the greatest honors too great, it seems to me, in a republic. A 
small ship had arrived at Erie; her captain and officers told 
us and assured us with solemn oaths that they had seen for 
over two minutes a water serpent as big around as a barrel and 
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at least eighty feet long, and that Its head, as large as a horse's, 
rose up several feet above the water. At first I feared that I had 
not heard correctly, so extraordinary did this tale seem to me, 
but all the sailors confirmed it more than once. 6 That day I saw 
an unfortunate French family that had left Canada to go and 
establish themselves in Kentucky, or on the fertile banks of the 
Missouri, and seek a climate milder than that of the country they 
were abandoning, and where they were not able to live easily 
because of the general high prices. This family, composed of six 
or seven persons, was traveling in a small carriage. Their funds 
were gone and they looked for some assistance to my generosity, 
already strongly stirred at the sight of these unhappy mortals 
speaking my language, and who, to avoid expense, had camped 
in the woods. I considered the small sum that I gave them as a 
good investment, and these good people showed such gratitude 
that I blushed over the modest amount of the gift. 

July 25. 

Despite their sorry picture of the frightful route ahead, I had 
to set out. They even assured me that an American had been 
murdered two days earlier by some Indians living in a village 
through which I must pass. Nothing worth mentioning hap- 
pened to me the first day ; the inns were excellent, and the road 
continued to run along those elevations which appear to be the 
former shores of the lake. I slept at a house whose owner, aided 
by a large family, is clearing much land. I have passed the 
boundary between Pennsylvania and the westernmost part of the 
State of New-Yorck. Next day, the road was somewhat worse, 
and everyone was telling me about the Indians of the Cataragus, 
a stream on whose banks these latter had murdered the Ameri- 
can. I had a poor breakfast (which, by the way, was my only 
meal that day) in one of the highest priced and worst inns that 
I had yet encountered. Several travelers were eating there with 
me, and I besought them in vain to profit by our numbers in 
crossing the famous creek. 

I myself saddled my horse, as usual, and set out alone. Several 
miles along, I came into a small American village, where an 
Indian, running about in the street, was causing a general alarm : 
everyone was locking doors and windows. This spectacle by no 
means reassured me, but I went on. In the midst of a thick forest 



* See author's appended note, p. 18$. 
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I encountered a man on horseback, fine looking but curiously 
dressed. He was an Indian, probably a chieftain. He saluted me 
with his hand; and I was beginning to forget the disquieting re- 
flections that had been mine until that moment, when around five 
o'clock I reached the banks of the Cataragus at the very spot 
where the crime had been committed. Some hundred paces from 
the bank, and on my side, I spied an Indian armed with a musket. 
For an instant I thought he was aiming at me, but the long range 
of these guns dispelled any idea of turning back and I passed near 
him. He was so far from thinking about me that he scarcely 
glanced my way. On the bank there was a great band of Indians, 
men and women, along with a few inhabitants of a wretched 
American tavern (for there is no location capable of frightening 
away people of this nation and of so many others, when there is 
money to be gained) . These appeared to be in a state of extreme 
agitation. As for the Indians, who are always reserved, they 
were walking along the bank and their women were seated on the 
grass. I am not sure I told you that I was wearing my pistols in 
two leather pockets fashioned in my waistcoat. I then opened 
my coat to let them see I was armed, and dismounted as grace- 
fully as possible. Soon I was surrounded by Indians. One of 
them, approaching, said to me : "Vous etes pere, vous!" Scarcely 
expecting to hear French spoken, and not even understanding 
what he was saying, he repeated the same thing in English : "You 
are father, sir !" and we continued to talk in French, which, how- 
ever, he did not know very well. He told me that he had recog- 
nized me as a Frenchman by my clothes, and that his compatriots 
call us $eres both because the French were the first Europeans 
known to their ancestors and because they are quite accustomed 
to seeing missionaries. Then I discovered that this affection 
which the Indians hold for our nation, and of which I had already 
been told, was genuine. The Indian added that he had lived for 
a long time in Canada, where it was easy for him to learn a little 
French and English. As for the incident I mentioned, he could 
scarcely give me a single detail. It seems that the American was 
walking peacefully along the road, when a gunshot, coming from 
a group of Indians, pierced him through. 

After gazing for some time upon these superb busts, sur- 
mounted by noble heads, serious without being sad, and after 
looking also at their women, the most comely savages I had yet 
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seen, I crossed the creek on a ferry and plunged into those dread- 
ful roads that had been very correctly described to me as such. 
At Buffaloe I shall likely have occasion to see Indians at close 
hand, and over a longer time, so I shall await that moment to give 
you a description of their clothes and customs. I had passed the 
Cataragus and was in the thick of the forests. The road was 
becoming almost impassable; I was forever winding through 
trees to avoid the holes that the water incessantly scoops out and 
into which my horse and I might well have disappeared together. 
Sometimes, in order to avoid the sort of trail following the steep 
shore of the lake, I headed into the interior and found myself in 
the greatest embarrassment in getting back to it. 

After some miles, annoyed more than ever by the poor roads, 
I suddenly heard a loud cry some hundred paces away. It was 
impossible for me to hurry my horse's steps, although I was sure 
it was a rally cry. I therefore went on, and soon met two armed 
Indians who passed close by without the least sign of evil inten- 
tions. I carefully examined the possibility of going down to the 
lake shore, for my horse was oftentimes sinking up to his belly. 
After considering for a long time all that might offer a passage- 
way, I saw an extremely steep declivity and directed my horse 
towards it. He slid down to the very edge of the lake and soon 
was walking on sand a foot deep. He had never seen so great a 
quantity of water, and his fright caused me much anxiety, for at 
each wave that came breaking on the shore he tried to get out of 
hand. Near a projecting point of land carved out by the water 
which bathed its base, I was forced to yield to my mount and 
climbed up again into the woods. Already the sun had dis- 
appeared into the waves, and night was spreading about me 
rapidly. As yet I had spied no trace of a dwelling, and for an 
instant thought that I should await the sun's return in these 
forests. Branches no longer visible were striking me at every 
step and preventing me from riding on. I was already seeking 
out a suitable spot, and, having found one, was dismounting to 
unsaddle my horse, when, through one of those notions difficult 
to explain, I continued my journey afoot. Soon I came down to 
the shore, which I thought to be some distance behind. I had not 
gone a mile before catching sight of a house of truly dismal ap- 
pearance, but after the long and difficult route I had covered 
that day I was only too glad to come across it. I was taken care 
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of as well as possible in this poor abode, and had a passable sup- 
per and a clean bed, which was becoming a rarity. They gave 
my horse corn ; for some days I had been unable to get oats. He 
slept in the fields, and the next day I started out gayly enough for 
Buffaloe, still eighteen miles away. 

. , . July 27. 

bmce leaving Louisville, I have noticed everywhere a layer of 
horizontal rock, always identical and always at the same height 
On going down a hill, if I saw this crust laid bare and scooped 
out by the water, I would take a sight on the probable level of the 
next one by means of a tree trunk or other object, and soon would 
locate my rock. The lakes, or at least Lake Erie, rest on this 
same rock, which they have already hollowed out considerably. 
I believe it exists in almost all the western part of the Allegany 
Mountains. I hope some day to explain to you why I make this 
reservation. Apparently it is this crust which, some people be- 
lieve, enveloped the earth before the disturbance that fractured 
it and put it in its present state. It is worth remarking that this 
rock, after disappearing for more than four hundred leagues, 
seems to show that it still exists at the very mouth of the 
Mississipi. 

Some miles from Buffaloe I met a traveler, a schoolmaster (I 
should almost have guessed it by his stiff air). We had break- 
fast at a rather good inn, where there happened to be several 
travelers from Buffaloe who conducted themselves in an un- 
becoming manner. They bought a quantity of goods from a mer- 
chant who passed along in front of the house with cloth and 
other things. I must say at this point that paper money is used 
in the United-States, and that one often sees counterfeits, or else 
money which, issued by individuals of another State, loses much 
of its value in the one where a person happens to be. These 
gentlemen therefore sought out among themselves their worst 
paper and smilingly paid off this poor devil, who went away quite 
satisfied. After refreshing ourselves with a glass of grog, in 
two or three places (according to the American custom), we 
reached Buffaloe at one o'clock. My companion led me to a 
tavern which looked likely enough, but in which I was poorly 
lodged. It was teeming with lawyers and other scriveners who 
had come from New-Yorck to look after the claims of people who 
suffered losses in the last war, when the English conducted them- 
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selves in a manner more worthy of savages than of civilized people. 
[I have the honor, etc.] 

LETTER XXI 

Buffaloe, July 31, 1817. 

In this city I found a Frenchman, M. Despares, an honest 
baker who has been established a long time in America and has 
earned a small fortune. He approached me with a frank air and 
we were soon friends. 

Buffaloe is a pretty city on the eastern end of Lake Erie, at 
the very place where it seems to escape from its boundaries to 
form the Niagara River. The latter is very wide and swift and 
makes twenty-five miles farther down the famous falls of that 
name, reputedly the finest cataract in the world. The streets of 
this city are straight and wide, but unpaved. The majority of 
the houses are of wood painted white ; several, however, are made 
of brick and well built. 

M. Despares related to me his life history in which, unlike 
most Frenchmen who live abroad, he did not make his parents 
out to be noble and wealthy ; neither did he discourse upon the 
numerous difficulties that he had experienced. He simply told 
me that after leaving his native city of Amiens, without any 
money, he entered the services of a Scottish general, who took 
him along to the war in America. Since the details that he gave 
me concerning this war were not of a general nature, I shall re- 
frain from repeating them. In all that he told me, however, I 
could observe the extent to which the Indians had made them- 
selves feared. In the words of M. Despares, he and his comrades 
imagined that they found an Indian at the foot of each and every 
tree. The Scottish general having returned to Europe, 
M. Despares set himself up as a baker and earned a little money 
with which he bought a piece of land about 150 acres, of which 
some 90 are cultivated. For this he has been offered $10,000. 

In the street we met the Indian who had been arrested for 
murder* His own people had brought him in ; but when they saw 
him in prison they became fearful of the fate which awaited 
him, and in their uneasiness were riding up and down the city 
in little groups of horsemen. I was strongly reminded of the 
Cossacks. This encounter prompted M. Despares to propose 
that we go the next day to see an Indian village, not more than 
two or three miles away. 
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After traveling over a rather poor road and through a woods 
of younger trees than I was accustomed to see, we noticed a stack 
of birch bark, which the Indians press flat in order to build their 
boats and summer houses. We passed over a bridge, the con- 
struction of which was characteristic of these people (it was 
simply a collection of trees laid in confusion one on top of the 
other), and arrived at the principal house of the village. This 
belongs to the chief. He was cutting grass in the neighboring 
field, but left his work as soon as he saw us and approached. At 
the time of the treaty that his tribe made with the Americans, he 
was but second in command; none the less he had the honor of 
shaking hands with the immortal Washington. He is a rather 
handsome man, but speaks not a word of English, which does not 
prevent his coming occasionally to the inn where I am staying. 
He sits down at the table, showing no astonishment at the curious 
glances of strangers. 

His nation now numbers no more than four hundred persons, 
who occupy nine square miles of excellent land, most of which, 
however, lies fallow. They reserved this land at the time that 
the region was sold to the United-States. Their houses are scat- 
tered, and each man cultivates within this space the piece of land 
which suits him. But this does not mean that such cultivation 
entails for the years that follow any property right. 1 They have 
a great number of very fine horses, which are not gelded, and 
run completely free ; however, they are often seen collected in a 
kind of square in the middle of the greatest concentration of 
houses, I think that the use of the horse, which Is becoming 
general among the Indians, will one day change their manner of 
living. From a people of hunters, they will become herdsmen; 
and if enough of them are left, they will perhaps one day be as 
redoubtable to the civilized people of America as are the Tartars 
and the Arabs to their neighbors. 



1 The first man who said: "This piece of land belongs to me, it belongs to my 
family forever/* must have seemed extremely audacious. If in his school one of the pupils 
should decide to draw a circle and say: "I alone shall enter there," I ask you, what would 
his comrades do? This concession of property is the point of departure of all society, and its 
exact execution is the only thing which maintains it. (Author's note.") 

One recalls the brief reflection of Pascal: " 'This dog is wine/ those poor children 
would say, 'that is my place in the sun/ There is the beginning and the picture of the 
usurpation of the whole earth 1"; also J. J* Rousseau's remark in his Discourse on Inequality: 
"The first man who, having fenced in a piece of land, presumed to say: 'This belongs to me/ 
and found people simple enough to believe him, that man was the true founder of civil 
society." 
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The dwellings that M. Despares pointed out to me as being 
their winter houses are built of tree trunks, like log houses. As 
for their summer houses, they are absolutely nothing but a light 
framework on which birch bark is fastened. Since their con- 
tacts with Europeans, the Indians have always made an effort to 
obtain axes, guns, etc. from them ; it is hard, therefore, to find 
artifacts manufactured prior to the discovery of the country. I 
was not able to procure any which had not been shaped with an 
axe or a knife. Their houses are low. They build a fire in the 
middle of the single room, and the smoke escapes from an open- 
ing built into the roof. They now have a few copper or iron ves- 
sels, but formerly they used only pots shaped out of a kind of 
stone which resists fire very well. Their bed is a collection of 
large pieces of wood set about the edge of the room, and a single 
blanket serves as covering and mattress. Their children are 
stiffly bound to a board by means of several straps. This singu- 
lar and cramped position does not prevent them from growing, 
however, and offers the mother more ease in carrying her baby 
from one place to another. It has often been said (and I believe, 
too, that I have noticed it) that the Americans, although they love 
their children in youth, do not take much care of them as soon as 
they are able to walk easily, and that the latter do not seem 
greatly attached to their parents. One is forced to admit that the 
Indians always give their children at all ages the greatest care, 
and that there results from this a touching reciprocity. The 
surest means of pleasing them is to caress their ugly little prog- 
eny. Since the Indian has prominent cheek bones, his children 
look deformed. Their skin is tanned, somewhat copper-colored, 
although those that I saw still in the cradle were very white. 

These Indians, aware that I was a Frenchman and seeing me 
with M. Despares, whom they all knew, gave me a very warm 
greeting. The friendliness of these children of nature, spread 
through all of North-America, is most flattering for our nation, 
which usually conducts itself loyally with them. Unfortunately, 
the same generosity has not been shown towards the Negroes. 
My companion, who spoke the Indian language rather facilely, 
took me into several houses where they showed me wooden spoons 
that were very nicely worked (see Plate XIII) , and a kind of 
blowgun six feet long, by means of which, using a very light 
wooden arrow, they shoot birds at a distance of more than fifty 
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or sixty paces. At the end opposite the point, this arrow is fitted 
with a cottony plant which exactly fills the inside of the blowgun. 
I was busy sketching these objects when an Indian suddenly ar- 
rived with a mask of terrifying form used by their medicine men, 
who probably indulge also in astrology. This mask was painted 
red, and I made a sketch of it. 2 (See Plate XIII.) A little house 
of boards, somewhat tidier than the others, excited my curiosity. 
There I saw an American with several Indian children, whom he 
was teaching to read and write. To conserve pens and paper, he 
was having them trace letters on sand spread out on a plank. The 
man had been sent to this place by the government, which is at- 
tempting to introduce education among the Indians. If, when 
I am tired and in an ill humor, I sometimes become abusive of the 
Americans, it is never against their government nor against the 
mass of people in general, for the first merits our admiration, 
and the other is always worthy of our esteem ; it is only against 
the individual, whose phlegmatic nature is often unbearable. 

In the village there was an Indian whom they call in their 
language "the runner/' I told him that I desired to run with 
him, and he first proposed a distance of at least a league. I 
thought I had better not thus fatigue myself, but we ran for five 
or six hundred paces. I can assure you that I beat him by a good 
margin. According to what they tell me, it seems that they run 
for a very Jong time, I can easily believe this from their carriage. 

The chief said that the Indians are bothered by the proximity 
of the whites, and that they would like to go farther west ; but as 
these unhappy nations are all at war with each other, they fear 
they would be driven out by their compatriots. These wars do 
not seem unusual when one remembers that the American forests 
provide but little game and that the Indian needs much space in 
order to subsist. By nature very lazy in cultivating the land or 
in working as do civilized people, he spends his time hunting or 
fighting with indescribable perseverance and courage. His legs, 
rather thin but muscular, are bowed and strong ; his torso is su- 
perb, and in the lines of his face Lawater 3 would certainly have 
found the signs of a calm soul and a courageous firmness. His 
life is a long one and ends with few infirmities. 



2 Could it be that the medicine men wear this mask to hide the impression made on 
their physiognomies by the condition of the sick? (Author's note.') 

3 The Swiss mystic Johann Kaspar Lavater (1741-1801) published a four-volume work 
on the art of determining men's characters from their physiognomies. 
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I begged M, Despares to ask the chief what their religion was, 
and if they considered the sun and the moon to be superior, 
godlike beings. His answer and the expression of his face struck 
me. "They are/' said he, "like us, creatures of the Great King 
who lives over yonder." At the same time he pointed with his 
hand toward the south. I insisted on knowing whether they had 
rites or ceremonies. It seems that they have but a few sacrifices 
of their first fruits or their first game, which they burn, and 
their celebrations end in warlike songs, in cries of joy, and in 
dancing. On several trees in the neighborhood I had noticed 
faces scratched in the bark. I asked what these were, and was 
assured that children had made them. I thought at first that 
they might be some kind of idols. 

Here is some description of their costume: their straight, 
black hair is divided into tresses, which are sometimes brought 
together in a little tube, with several feathers of different colors. 
A piece of blue cloth opened at the bottom serves as breeches, but 
it is not sewed: they often pass it between the legs and under 
the deerskin belt, which they never abandon- Sometimes they 
have two other pieces which form two large footless gaiters, at- 
tached with straps. Their footwear is made of deerskin ; it is a 
moccasin embroidered with the needles of a species of porcupine, 
variously colored with plant juices. Over all they wear a blanket 
draped rather becomingly, and which they are never without any 
more than their gun ; this, with the cow's horn filled with powder, 
and the sack of bullets, is their most valued equipment. The 
women in general are poorly but fully dressed ; they allow their 
hair to grow, and fasten it plainly in the back. With the excep- 
tion of the Cataragus, who wore European kerchiefs rather ele- 
gantly worked into their hair, I cannot remember seeing their 
heads covered. Usually they wear an American shirt, a kind of 
rather short skirt, and moccasins, like the men. They do not 
pierce their noses and ears, as do the men, for the purpose of 
wearing ornaments. They are neither so handsome nor so well 
built as the men. Only the latter paint their faces with red or 
black lines, the largest of which is in the center of the nose. They 
carefully pull out every trace of their light beards. 

After examining these Indians we returned to Buffaloe, and 
crossed the Niagara River at Black-Rock, about two miles from 
that city. We went to spend the night at an inn kept by an uncle 
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of M. Despares. The next day I regretted having come on foot. 
My shoes were hurting me, and it was only after fuming and 
tiring myself considerably that I arrived at the great and mar- 
velous accident of nature that I had come to visit. When still 
ten or twelve miles away, we already heard a frightful din. Had 
it not been for this noise and the cloud of vapor rising slowly in- 
to the air, nothing would have prepared us for what is perhaps 
the finest spectacle in the whole world. 4 The terrain is flat, and 
the Niagara River, escaping from Lake Erie, flows rather peace- 
fully. Only a hundred paces or so before the falls does one per- 
ceive rapids. Encountering there enormous rocks, the water 
bounds, foaming with a persistence that fatigues the eye. The 
ground, which is covered with trees, but composed of soil without 
stones as far as the stratum about which I have often spoken to 
you, becomes somewhat more hilly. Finally, after a rather long 
detour over difficult paths, we arrived on what they call Table- 
Rock. From this rock, projecting over the precipice, there was 
offered to our surprised eyes the magnificent curtain unfolded 
by an immense river falling 151 feet without interruption. After 
a first glance at this general tableau, I wanted to go down into 
the vast gulf which the waters have hollowed out, and through 
which the river flows towards Lake Ontario. 

We descended by a solid ladder, 5 and after much exertion ar- 
rived at the spot where the water was falling. There a vapor, 
comparable to the heaviest fog driven by a great wind, dampened 
in an instant all our clothing. I took mine off ; I put down my 
sketch books and penetrated into the space which, hollowed out 
by the wind and the vapor, forms a flying buttress leaving 
twenty or thirty feet of space between the rock and the water. 
I was walking on a talus formed solely by the debris of the rock. 
Doubtless you can imagine the force of the wind which rushes 
into this space and which is ceaselessly given a still stronger im- 
petus by the motion of the water. This wind is so violent, the 
water dashing into your face is so stinging, the fall of the water, 

4 Among the numerous travelers who describe the cataract at Niagara Hennepin, 
Lahontan, Charlevoix, Crevecceur, Colbert-Maulevrier, La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Chateau- 
briand, Charles Dickens one of the most complete descriptions is given by Isaac Weld 
(Travels through the States of North America [1807] > II, 108 ff.)- He is cited by Volney, 
who doubtless knew the French translation of 1800. Cf. also Severance, Studies of the 
Niagara Frontier (1911), section "Narratives of Eighteenth Century Visitors to Niagara." 

Weld's sketch of the falls shows two ladders on the Canadian side: Indian Ladder, near 
Table Rock, and Mrs. Simcoe's Ladder, farther down. 
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which seems to attract you, is so rapid, the noise is so confusing, 
that you are quite stunned ; and if your foot should slip you would 
be lost forever. Resisting the blast which seemed to be pushing 
me back, and using my hands in order to progress more surely, 
I had already gone a long way when, blinded by the spray, I lay 
down for fear of rolling into the abyss. In vain I tried to ad- 
vance farther ; I saw that I was forced to retreat. As a shade 
issuing forth from Hades would see with pleasure the light of 
day, so I was delighted, I assure you, to be outside a place where, 
incapable of distinguishing anything even at high noon, one can 
so easily make a false step on the slippery rocks, always ready 
to give way beneath one's feet. A man from the neighborhood 
and M. Despares were glad to see me again, for they were be- 
ginning to grow anxious. I told them about an eel that I had 
seen ; I said that, having pushed it with my foot, it had turned 
towards me like a snake to defend itself. They assured me that 
there were many of them there, that the vapor alone sufficed 
them, and that they never went down into the gulf where they 
would, as a matter of fact, be lost. Indeed, one sees on the banks 
much animal and vegetable matter that is carried down and 
broken in these eddies, I withdrew to dry myself in the sun, 
and took up my pencil to record an accurate idea of a scene 
which delighted my admiring eyes. (See Plate XVI 7.) The falls 
are 151 feet high. This is easy to measure with a rope and a 
stone, from the top of Table-Rock down to the talus formed by 
the debris of the banks. I had M. Despares climb down from this 
point (he was about five feet tall) so that his head was succes- 
sively at the same level where his feet had been, and easily counted 
off five-foot lengths and thus had an approximate measure. 

This famous cataract is divided into two large sections. One 
of these (to the left in my sketch) must be some eight hundred 
feet long. It is called the American Falls, for it is on the side of 
the United-States, the line of demarcation passing between the 
two. Perfectly straight, it is separated from the other only by 
an island, which will perhaps some day disappear. This seems 
the more probable because the water, which had already pene- 
trated there, is forming a partial cascade twenty or twenty-five 
feet in width. The other, called the English Falls, is the more 
beautiful one when viewed from the Canadian side. It seemingly 
used to fall in a straight line forming an angle with the direction 




PLATE XVII 
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of the other falls ; but the force of the water, which always bears 
towards the middle of the current, has arched it, and the result- 
ing effect is much prettier. As the water rushes from the two 
sides, it meets in a way that redoubles the confusion in this part. 
This falls spreads at least 1,500 feet; the whole, including the 
island (which is about the same width as the cataract to the left) 
and the three falls, forms an expanse of some 3,000 feet accord- 
ing to the calculation which the unaided eye can make. I can 
assure you that it seemed to me closer to a quarter of a league. 
The rock supporting the river seems to have been broken there, 
or, rather, a little farther along and very abruptly, by some great 
disturbance which elevated one section or lowered the other. The 
friction of the water continually wears down the rock, from 
which the wind, too, is always carrying pieces away, and the falls 
are visibly retreating towards Lake Erie. The older inhabitants 
of this region can notice this fact, or so they say. 

The water, precipitated from so great a height, produces a 
vapor, a cloud quite like the heaviest that we see in the sky, and 
with which it mixes. It rises from the center of the English 
Falls, and, according to the sun's position, is either a sombre 
black or a dazzling white. There is such a great quantity of this 
vapor that one would think, on approaching the falls, that the 
river was falling into a pit of fire which immediately evaporates it. 

Several sulphur springs flow from the rocks forming the 
high walls bordering the falls. In the abyss that I have described 
to you, I found a kind of flat, white icicle, which did not melt, 
and seemed to have condensed as it dripped, I carried away a 
piece of this stone. 6 

Having enjoyed a spectacle the equal of which, in breadth and 
majesty, I shall perhaps never again behold (a work in which 
Nature seems not to have rivaled the puny efforts of man, but 
rather to have taken down his pride and the would-be grandeur 
of the monuments he erects), and having finished my sketch of 
the English side, we turned our steps towards a neighboring 
tavern. We entered at the very moment when several carriages 
noisily drew up, and asked for dinner. The mistress of the house 
asked us : "No doubt you came in this wretched carriage that 
just arrived?" This question made me smile. I answered her 

8 Weld writes: "At the bottom of the Horse-shoe Fall Is found a kind of white con- 
crete substance, by the people of the country called Spray. . . . [It] has precisely the 
appearance of petrified froth . . ," (op. cit. f II, 131). 
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that, not being sufficiently gentlemen for that, we did not have 
the honor; that we had simply come on foot, and for that very 
reason were quite hungry. She did not catch the full force of 
that reasoning, and turned her back on us after glancing scorn- 
fully at my boots, which were cut in several places, and at my 
comrade's thoroughly bespattered trousers. I was disappointed 
more than I can tell you. We had to be content with a piece of 
bread and butter, washed down with a bottle of beer, and that in 
the barroom where they entertain sailors and teamsters, A per- 
son who, I think, understood French, and who heard me talking 
and laughing about the proprietress, approached the latter and 
told her something that I could not make out. Our hostess then 
came and made us her apologies, which were as insipid as her 
haughty air had been uncalled for. I answered her only by pay- 
ing, and returned to my post, that is to say, on Table-Rock. 

Again I admired the magnificent view which from that point 
continually offers some new surprise to the eye. I then made a 
general sketch. (See Plate XVIII.) At that moment the sun, 
already very low, was forming an extremely broad rainbow, well 
defined in its colors ; this, added to the constant and indescribable 
noise, the variety of the scene, the brownish green of the island, 
the whiteness of the falling water, the bright green of the pre- 
cipitation from the center, the din and confusion round about, all 
formed an enchanting total effect which kindled in me an in- 
expressible sensation. I felt it was there that one must adore 
the Supreme Being. What spectacle in the whole world is more 
qualified to carry away the soul and bring it closer to its Crea- 
tor? 7 Seated on Table-Rok and suspended on the edge of the 
precipice, it is then that one reflects in spite of himself on the 
frailty of our existence ; it is at such a moment that the idea of 
eternity is presented more clearly to our minds. When did this 
foaming sheet of water begin? When will it end? When will 
the abyss which received it cease to answer with its continual 
roar? I felt, as I was drawing the falls, that a pencil more skill- 
ful than mine would be necessary to depict it, and I feel now that 



T Few travelers failed to admire tills view from Table Rock, near the end of the 
Horseshoe Falls, or to lie struck with the majesty of the general scene. "Your mind," said 
Isaac Weld, "is forcibly impressed with an awful idea of the power of that mighty Being 
who commanded the waters to flow" (op. cit. f pp. 128-29), Dickens exclaimed, on Table 
Rock, "Then, when I felt how near to my Creator I was standing, the first effect, and the 
enduring one instant and lasting of the tremendous spectacle, was Peace" (American Notes, 
chap. xiv). 
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a pen more eloquent than mine is needed to describe it for you. 
On leaving this picture of chaos, the eye rests with pleasure 
upon motionless and tranquil nature. The noise, which is no 
longer heard with so much force, becomes, in comparison, an 
agreeable murmur. Night was coming on. M. Despares had 
snatched me from my ecstasy and we were resuming the road to 
Chippaway, where we had breakfasted that morning, when, 
tired though I was, I had to go and see one more curiosity: a 
fountain giving off a hydrogen sulphide gas, which comes out 
through an iron tube. It ignites at the approach of a flame at a 
distance of a foot or two. We arrived very late at Chippaway, a 
little town where the English have a fort at the very mouth of 
a creek entering the Niagara River, which one dares not try to 
cross even here. Only two leagues above the falls can it be 
crossed in safety. 

Among the numerous stories that they tell to travelers, I am 
going to relate this one, which seemed to me the most interesting. 8 
An unfortunate Indian, going down the river, stopped somewhat 
above Chippaway, tied his canoe to a tree on the bank while his 
wife went into the woods to seek certain plants, and fell asleep. 
An English soldier, so they say, passing by there, unfastened the 
canoe. It was carried along by the current, and the unhappy 
man awoke only on arriving at the rapids. Meanwhile his frantic 
wife was running along the bank calling for help, which it was 
quite impossible to render him. The Indian, after vainly work- 
ing with his paddle, raised up in his canoe and saw that he was 
lost. He put down his paddle, drank some brandy, and, pulling 
his blanket over his head, lay down to await death, which he soon 
found in the abyss. Nothing was seen either of the man or the 
canoe, although the current is not particularly swift below the 
falls. The same is true of the largest trees which are sometimes 
carried over. During the recent war several American and Eng- 
lish boats, trying to cross too close to the rapids, were also lost. 
One might, however, be cast upon the island ; but then one could 
probably not get off. I have been told, nevertheless, that a few 
persons have gone there. The stream which flows over the 
American Falls across from Fort-Shloper [Schlosser] is much 



8 Weld tells this same story, with minor differences in detail (op. cit. t pp. 125-26). 

9 The Port Folio for February, 1818 (pp. 163-64), announced that a bridge "34 rods in 
length, founded on 14 piers" had been built to Goat Island by the owner, Judge Augustus 
Porter. 
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shallower than that of the big falls; I should suppose, therefore, 
that the former are somewhat higher. 

I sought some information on this war of 1813 [sic], of con- 
siderable interest because of the real advantages that the Ameri- 
cans gained on the land as well as on the lakes, where both sides 
had vessels carrying twenty or thirty cannon. Across from 
Buffaloe the English have a well-maintained fort called Erie and 
several times made forays on American territory. Having cap- 
tured Buff aloe, they ravaged it; but their adversaries did not 
imitate them in this when the fortunes of arms carried them to 
English soil This is easily understandable. The Americans had 
only militia, who appreciated the value of houses, and bore no 
ill will against the inhabitants of Canada, whereas the English 
had regular troops who were indifferent to the disasters they 
brought about and did not reckon the damage they were doing. 
They ended by setting Buffaloe on fire, which has won it the pal- 
try advantage of being newly rebuilt. The Englishman who 
keeps the inn at Chippaway laughed heartily as he described the 
terror of the American militia, the members of which, he said, 
had come into this country to earn money rather than to fight. 
At the arrival of the English, and especially the Indians, whom 
they always sent on ahead for their frightening effect, these 
militiamen fled into the woods and hid themselves so well, he 
assured me, that long after the departure of the enemy there 
were still some who could not be located. 

The next day, July 30 ? we still felt too tired to continue our 
journey on foot, so we took a charabanc and arrived early in 
Buffaloe. The following day we went again to see the Indian 
chief, who showed us a salt marsh which is no more curious than 
those found in the western Allegany Mountains. But it seemed 
very strange to me that almost all the people hereabout are con- 
vinced that salt Is found everywhere at a certain depth. 10 My 
horse was a little better* and I made preparations to leave for 
New-Yorck. I was somewhat regretful at being unable to pene- 
trate farther into the northwest among the Indians, whose 
character I admire infinitely, and among whom I could travel 
with the greatest confidence; but I should require guides and 
interpreters, and these my financial condition does not permit 



30 Is It possible that a layer of salt extends over all the earth? Does the sea owe to 
this its saltiness? (Authors note.) 
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me to take along. Had I been able to sell my horse, I could easily 
have gone to Newark, situated at the juncture of the Niagara 
and Lake Ontario, from there to Kingston, to the northeast on 
this lake, and finally, by way of Montreal and Quebec, I could 
readily return to New-Yorck. But I have found no buyers, and 
am determined to leave tomorrow, August I. 
I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER XXII 

Albany, August 10, 1817. 

After M. Despares had escorted me for some time, I said 
good-bye to him and again found myself alone on the road, still 
150 leagues from New-Yorck. I shall not describe the final stages 
of my trip in as great detail as I did the first part. I ought to 
find rather well-frequented roads, good inns, and often well-kept 
turnpike roads. The first day I made forty-three miles in a 
rather thoroughly cultivated region, where they raise about 
everything that I have seen growing in Europe, except grapes. 
I saw, as I did almost everywhere in America, vast fields covered 
with a gramineous plant that they call timothy. This plant 
reaches eighteen inches or two feet in height, and mowing it 
while still green gives an abundant second crop. It has, I believe, 
one advantage over all our fodder, that of growing in the most 
elevated places. It must be pointed out, however, that these 
lands in America are by no means stripped and barren like ours. 
The forests that originally covered them have left behind an ex- 
cellent, rich soil, which can be replanted each year. 

Log houses were now scarcer, being succeeded by houses of 
boards, sometimes of brick and even of stone. Men usually make 
the bricks on the very ground where they are building. I have 
often seen the degrees that the owner's fortune had passed 
through written, so to speak, upon his dwelling* 1 An old log 
house, the owner's first residence, would still be annexed to an- 
other house built of boards, which itself had been replaced by an 
elegant and solid brick structure. If the sight of these three 
stages through which a rich land-owner seems to have progressed 
contributes to lessening his vanity, it ought also to make him feel 
more keenly the delight of the comforts produced by his work 
and perseverance. 



1 A. more elaborate description of the American farmer's progress, additions to his house, 
etc., is given by Brissot de Warville; cf. his New Travels in the United States (1794), I, 282-87. 
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I spent the night in Batavia, a very pretty town originally 
built by the Dutch. The approaching darkness prevented me 
from visiting a fine arsenal which I saw as I arrived. The 
houses of Batavia being well spread out, the town is very long. 
I passed by several inns, always under the impression that T saw 
the best one a little farther along. I thus kept on to the very 
last, which merited this name, I believe, from every point of 
view: I fared very poorly there, and they asked $1.60 for the 
night, much more than I paid anywhere else. On unsaddling 
my horse I was extremely sorry to see that his withers were 
greatly swollen. Fearful lest I should not be able to ride him the 
next day, I found myself in the greatest embarrassment. I then 
tried a remedy which I had used successfully several years 
earlier : I took a strip of grass somewhat larger than the swell- 
ing, and shook off the dirt ; then, clipping off the roots, I poured 
hot vinegar over it and applied it to the affected part. Early 
the next day, August 2, 1 went to the stable and found my horse 
cured that is to say, he now had only the slight bruise caused 
by my too heavy portmanteau. 

Thus I left Batavia somewhat more tranquilly and found my- 
self in districts that were wilder and less cultivated. I passed 
through immense groves, which everywhere showed signs that 
the Indians had only recently left them. I penetrated into these 
several times in the hope of finding some objects of curiosity, but 
in vain; I saw only some earthwork fortifications, already quite 
disfigured, and a few large trees decorated with bizarre and 
singular pictures. I soon met several Indian men and women on 
very good horses, who were galloping through the forest, oc- 
casionally uttering in chorus cries which would certainly have 
seemed terrifying to me were I hearing them for the first time. 
The famous Iroquois used to inhabit this region. I liked to think 
that I was looking upon their descendants. 

The American, when he clears his land, has such difficulty in 
removing the trees which cover all the country that he seems to 
have declared war on the whole species ; he does not spare a single 
one, and his residence is stripped of the shade that he could easily 
preserve. At Pitzburg and at Buffaloe, which is a much newer 
city, wood is already very expensive, and this is true of many 
other places in America where coal is already being used. The 
Indians, who loved the woods, cleared only as much as was ab- 
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solutely necessary to plant corn ; thus their houses were scattered 
through a well-cleared forest, all the paths of which ended in a 
kind of round clearing which was apparently the general meet- 
ing place. 

Several miles farther on I saw a very unusual thing, the ex- 
planation of which I had only on reading the newspaper here. 
When I arrived at the former bed of the Genesee River, I was 
puzzled at finding it dry. Some time later, however, I passed it 
in a valley where it was flowing with full force. I learned that 
a considerable landslide had produced this changing of beds. I 
then climbed a very high hill, from which I was able to enjoy a 
fine and extensive view, and shortly I spied, most opportunely, 
a likely-looking inn. A bad storm was threatening. This region 
seemed very desolate, and the sight of this inn surprised me. I 
stopped there and unsaddled my horse without assistance, a com- 
mon occurrence. Indeed, when I arrived before an inn and asked 
if I could spend the night, or dine, the host, looking at me coolly, 
would ordinarily say: "Why not?" and watch me, without 
budging, unload my baggage and put it on the threshold ; I would 
lead the horse to the stable, and afterwards find my baggage 
where I had left it. 2 When it was finally placed, conversation 
would begin, and by evening we were usually good friends. Often 
I noticed that a dinner or supper liberally ordered in short, the 
expenditure that I was going to make would win me the good 
graces and attention of my host. 

My horse still suffering from its wound, I dressed it and set 
out again with a traveler, a farmer in Connecticut. He had just 
bought some land along the Ohio, where he wanted to set himself 
up with his family, which he was going after. Since the State of 
Connecticut is very populous, cultivated land there sells for a 
good price, and when a farmer feels that he has the strength to 
clear new lands he gives up those already in cultivation. Half 
the price that they bring is sufficient in the States to the west 
for the purchase of an equal area, sometimes much better. My 
companion told me (he was in agreement with many others who 
had already spoken ' to me about it) that the great number of 
speculators crossing America in all directions were doing much 

2 Weld, traveling through Pennsylvania in the 1790's, found that "no dependance is to 
be placed upon getting a man at these taverns to rub down your horse, or even to give him 
his food; frequently therefore you will have to do every thing of the kind for yourself ," 
(Travels, I, 114). 
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harm to the farmers who, needing money, would give up their 
produce at a price far beneath its value. That is why, at this 
moment, flour is very dear in the interior. 

On August 3 I spent the night at Honey [Honeoye] -Creek 
after using all that veterinary medicine could suggest to cure my 
horse. There I left my comrade asleep, for Americans do not like 
to get up early; 3 but he rejoined me near Canandaigua, a pretty 
little city at the edge of a beautiful lake. The shore line, how- 
ever, is nearly a mile from the church or from the center of the 
town, and is, I believe, continually receding. These lakes of 
North-America seem, indeed, to shrink daily. One sometimes 
sees but a slight expanse of water in the middle of an immense 
basin whose edges, often rising steeply, indicate not only that 
they were built by the waters, but, furthermore, by their height 
or thickness Indicate the variable time during which the lake 
had each one for its shore, in the same way that one sees the 
number and the nature of the years of a tree designated by its 
circles and their width. According to that, the inundation of 
North-America, of which I have spoken, seems less extra- 
ordinary than one might at first believe. 

I spent the next night at Cayuga, on the edge of another lake, 
in a rather poor tavern where I was none the less fairly comfort- 
able. As soon as they catch sight of you in this country, they 
immediately set a value on your equipage and horse and then 
treat you accordingly. I found there an American who had 
fought in the War of Independence, whom they treated with 
deference. I believe I noticed that in the interior people talk 
more often about war and hold heroic deeds in more esteem than 
they do on the coast. On Lake Cayuga, which stretches from 
north to south, there is a bridge almost a mile long; 4 it is made 



s Volney, too, observed that "the American settler, slow and silent, does not rise very 
early; but when he has once risen, he spends the whole of the day in an uninterrupted series 
of useful labours. At breakfast he coldly gives his orders to his wife, who receives them 
with coldness and timidity, and obeys them without contradiction. . . . The French settler, 
on the contrary, rises early in the morning, if it be only to talk of it. He consults his wife 
on what he shall do, and listens to her advice. ... I am persuaded that the domestic 
silence of the Americans is one of the most radical causes of their industry, activity, and 
success in agriculture, commerce, and the arts . . .** (View of the Climate and Soil of the 
United States [1804], PP- 384-86). 

* Concerning this bridge John Bradbury wrote: **I was informed by an inhabitant of 
Cayuga, in April, 1816, that more than 15,000 waggons had passed containing emigrants to 
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of wood and well built, and people pay something to cross over, 
for it is part of a turnpike road. 

August 4. 

I met two travelers with whom I lunched at an inn. There we 
saw a woman whose beauty struck us; less slender and more 
brunette than most American women, her entire physiognomy 
bore an expression of feeling worthy of exercising the brush of 
the most skillful painter. I spent that night at the edge of a 
rather broad river called Onondago, which empties into Lake 
Ontario near Fort-Oswego. I stayed at a rather good inn where 
I was served by two girls, one of them living in the house, the 
other her cousin and a servant. Several times during supper 
I surprised them laughing between themselves, without being 
able to guess the reason. When the host conducted me afterwards 
to the room I was to have, he asked me if two people who were 
to sleep in the neighboring apartment would disturb me if they 
passed through mine. I assured him that it was a matter of 
complete indifference to me, and fell asleep. Soon, however, I 
awoke and saw the two girls, who had served me, crossing my 
room to go into the next. They made a great fuss and much 
noise in closing the door I should almost say for the purpose of 
waking me for they left it ajar; they went to bed playing, 
laughing, and slapping each other like two madcaps. Their light 
was still on, but finally they extinguished it. 

I left the next morning at four o'clock, and for ten or twelve 
miles went through forests. They were beautiful, even superb, 
but I was growing weary of them. Suddenly there stretched 
before my eyes a magnificent valley ending in a lake, at the edge 
of which was a small but charming town called Casa-Novia. 
American towns are always highly pleasing to the sight : several 
brick houses neatly kept up, and the others, of boards, often 
whitewashed or painted in a manner which may not be in very 
good taste, but which always offers an extremely gay appear- 
ance. The church towers, whose sharp and shining points stand 
out against the background of the forests, contribute to form a 
general effect as fresh as it is picturesque. 



the western country" (Travels in the Interior of America; quoted from Lindley, Indiana as 
Seen by Early Travelers, p. 36). 
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On my long trip I have seen almost everywhere the same race 
of men, if I except the inhabitants of Kentucky. The Americans 
are ordinarily blond, of good stature, but slender and without any 
prominent contours; the handsome American would resemble 
Apollo rather than Hercules. As for the women, they are gen- 
erally pleasing; and, with due respect to the amiable ladies of 
Philadelphia, they are much more attractive in the West than in 
the regions bordering the coast. Although I was already travel- 
ing on more frequented roads, the cooking was still not very 
good, though it was of the greatest cleanliness. Always prepared 
by the hands of the host's daughters, there is something more 
appetizing about it than when it is entrusted to those of a fat 
servant who cares little what her master, and especially stran- 
gers, will eat. Since servants of both sexes are very expensive, 
there are few to be found in the interior. 

Some Americans whom I met told me that towards evening 
I would find the very good inn kept by a Mr. Brown, in a spot 
where I should have no more than one hundred miles to go before 
reaching Albany. Indeed, at sundown, in a mountainous and 
wild country, I caught sight of a rather decent-looking house, and 
saw across from it a wooden milepost marking one hundred miles. 
I asked the name of the host and was told that it was Brown. I 
dismounted and they gave me dinner, a very meager one. About 
then I began to believe that I had been made a fool of. When it 
was bedtime, I had a very lively argument with the mistress of 
the house over the question of bedclothes. She spoke to me with 
such volubility that I could understand nothing, and kept on 
answering: "Yes! You are right!" As it always happens with 
amateurs of argumentation, my repeated affirmations by no 
means produced on her a good effect ; she addressed to me nega- 
tive questions which my reiterated "yes" suited not at all. She 
flew into a fine passion, and showed me that with the sweet and 
tranquil face of an American one can also have the shrieking 
voice and shrill pitch of a French cabaret mistress. In good 
English I told her to clear out. She understood me so well that 
I thought, from her gesticulations, that she was having a nervous 
attack. Bored and weary, I undressed, and, taking my pistols, 
laid them on a chair beside my bed. At the sight of these the 
storm ceased, and iny amiable hostess, bringing me bedclothes, 
finally let me sleep. You may be sure that I hastened to leave 
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this wretched inn. Scarcely had I gone down the mountain and 
made a quarter of a league, when I saw a large and handsome 
tavern with the name of Brown on the sign ! 

August 6. 

The north wind was blowing and the cold was so intense that 
during the entire morning I covered myself with my cape, yet 
the heat became almost unbearable towards the middle of the 
day. Thus I made twelve miles through a region almost entirely 
cleared, without seeing a single inhabitant, for the American, 
even when he is a farmer, rises very late. I had breakfast in a 
small place which bears the name of city, although there is but 
a church and four or five houses. 

I was becoming less bored. The markers placed mile after 
mile divided my journey and lessened, so to speak, its length. I 
found two travelers from Connecticut, a Mr. Wellman and his 
son ; they were coming back from the shores of Lake Erie, where 
they had sold very advantageously some lands on which a city 
was being built. As they were traveling with a carriage and 
two horses, they had the kindness to relieve my horse of the 
portmanteau and saddlebag, which is a kind of leather wallet 
and is very useful 

August 7, 

We arrived at Cherry-Valley, a little town situated in a pretty 
valley, but in the midst of a mountainous country which is dis- 
agreeable for travelers. On the 8th, having set out earlier than 
my companions, I had breakfast alone at an inn of attractive 
appearance. There I found a German, a barber by trade, conse- 
quently an unmerciful conversationalist. He told me that he had 
lived in this country for eleven years; ten minutes later he as- 
sured me that he had been in the Russian campaign with Bona- 
parte, and that he had entered Saint-Petersburg with the French 
army. You can imagine with what interest I listened to so 
veracious a man. 

Suddenly the countryside changed, becoming sandy and 
covered with pine trees. Ever since I have been in line with the 
Alleganys I no longer find the horizontal rocks ; they are broken, 
upheaved, and lying at different angles like those we see almost 
everywhere in Europe. In general they incline towards the sea. 
It would seem that, at the moment of the great undulation which 
convulsed our globe, this vast space which we call ocean, forming 
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an immense void, no longer gave support to the neighboring 
strata, which inclined more or less in its direction. 

In the evening we reached Albany, a large and fine city, situ- 
ated 160 miles above New-Yorck. Like the latter, it is on the 
North-River and lies almost completely lengthwise to it. The 
proximity of a high hill necessitated this shape. The houses are 
well built, but the city in general is a little more sombre in short 
is less fresh appearing than almost all the other important cities 
of America. They say that its climate is very healthful. Its popu- 
lation is now composed mostly of Anglo-Americans; one sees 
here, however, many foreigners of all nations, and a few Dutch 
who formerly inhabited it almost exclusively. This city is ad- 
mirably located for commerce, for it connects the States of the 
West with Boston, Philadelphia, and New-Yorck. The invention 
of the steamboat has facilitated its commercial relations with 
these cities. One of them leaves New-Yorck every day and makes 
the trip in twenty-four hours. It arrives so precisely on time 
that at the tavern they hold dinner in readiness for the pas- 
sengers. A Quaker, whom I met at the table, went and found for 
me a French music teacher of that city, M. Mallet, of Le Mans, 
who has been for a long time in America without making his 
fortune. He assured me that Americans had no ear for music 
and were quite unable to appreciate the talents of the favorites 
of Euterpe. 5 This musician was soon to leave Albany to take a 
position as organist in a Catholic church in New-Yorck. 

The steamboats are unwilling to take me aboard with my 
horse, and I am unable to ride him, for his wound has grown 
worse; but I have resolved to go to New-Yorck, and I embark 
tomorrow. I should have liked to travel in Connecticut, where 
Mr. Wellman begged me to accompany him ; from there I should 
have pushed on as far as Lake Champelain, famous for the stub- 
born combats which it has witnessed. But I wish to return to 
Europe this year, and the season is advancing. The hope of 
finding some letters from you and from our friends has much to 
do with my desire to return to Philadelphia. 

[I have the honor, etc.] 



5 "The Americans," wrote Francis Hall, "are generally considered to have little taste for 
the drama, or for music, beyond what is necessary for a dance ..." (Travels in Canada, and 
the United States [1818], pp. 13-14). 
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LETTER XXIII 

PMladelpbia, August 20, 1817. 

On the llth of August, having hoisted my horse aboard a 
sloop on which he found two comrades, we soon set sail. Of all 
the means of transport that I have hitherto used, this one would 
not have been the most agreeable had the trip been a long one. 
We were packed into a small, smoky cabin where the rain, which 
fell almost continuously, forced us to remain. However, I did have 
a bed; but what a bed! A camp cot is as soft and certainly 
cleaner. I missed almost entirely the picturesque view of the 
banks of the North-River. This river flows between rounded 
hills and steep rocks, truly forming but a series of lakes spread- 
ing from north to south. With every turn and at each instant the 
landscape changes. Several rivers, hurtling into this one, em- 
bellish it further with little cascades. One among others, rather 
wide, descends foaming over the face of a round hill, whose ver- 
dure accentuates its splendor. Reaching the end of its fall, it 
loses itself over a wide area in a lake which reflected for us, in 
its tranquil limpidity, the surrounding objects. 

My traveling companions talked a lot ; their conversation, like 
that of most Americans, had always for its subject the excellence 
of their country and those who inhabit it. Although this national 
spirit, which is nurtured by the newspapers, is a near relative of 
conceit, it is very beneficial for a people. By persuading them 
that they are the first in the world, it contributes powerfully and 
perhaps suffices alone to make them reach this station. The 
Romans, too, had this pride ; it made them and kept them for a 
long time the masters of the world. 

We arrived the second night in New-Yorck. Early the next 
morning I turned my steps toward my former pension. M. Vin- 
chon, who had not known for some time what had become of me, 
was pleased to see me again. With him I found two letters from 
my friends, but they gave me no news of your health. M. Pelletier 
was very kind, and I found more friends in New-Yorck than I 
imagined I had left there. Each one, inquiring about my dog, 
revived the sorrow that I had experienced by recalling the fate 
of this companion of many a hardship. M. Regnaud, of whom I 
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have already spoken, 1 and whose name formerly made a sensation 
In France, has gone out of his head. After displaying his madness 
in the streets of this city and in most of the shops, buying every- 
thing that caught his fancy, he has been taken back to Europe. 
After resting three days in New-Yorck, I continued my jour- 
ney on horseback to Philadelphia, where I had left a greater 
number of acquaintances. Then, too, I wished to spend a month 
there in order to enjoy some rest. The countryside is charming 
at this season and sprinkled with cities and villages all having 
an air of great freshness. The fields surrounding them seem 
like so many gardens. 

Arriving at Philadelphia, I went immediately to M. Courcier 
[Curcier], who assured me that for a long time no letters had 
been received for me and that the last had been sent down to 
New-Orleans. Rather sadly I set off toward the pension where 
I had taken lodging and that evening went to see Mme Faures 
and her son, my former comrade. They asked me many ques- 
tions, perhaps with more interest and curiosity than Europeans 
would have shown. After a journey of more than three thousand 
miles in the interior of America, my trip in this country is prob- 
ably ended. I am going to stay in the country a few miles from 
this city, while awaiting an opportunity to go to Italy, in the 
southern part of which I wish to spend next winter. 

I have the honor, etc. 

LETTER XXIV 

New-Yorck, October 6, 1817. 

For a month the arrival of each French boat has cheered me 
in vain ; not one of them brought me any letters. Finally, one 
day, my friend Faures came to my hermitage bearing a packet 
in which I found your letter of August 20. I need not tell you 
with what eagerness I read it. You take such an interest in my 
trip ! How flattered I am at the satisfaction you receive from 
my letters, not one of which, apparently, has been lost. You 
want still further details about America; you say you desire to 
know what an American does during the day, what goes on in 
his home, what are the pleasures of educated people, and what 

1 See above, p. 21, n. 3. Philips says that although the French minister to the United 
States, Baron de Neuville, believed this madness to be feigned, Regnaud spent two months in 
a hospital before embarking for Anvers on July 19, 1817 (Les Refugies bonapartistes en 
Amerique, p. 30). 
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the amusements of the common people. You ask about the politi- 
cal situation of the country, and to what degree the love of 
liberty has influenced the manners; finally, you wish to know in 
what opinion the French are held, and how they are received. 
I am going to try to satisfy your request. 1 

The United States are composed of the twenty-two following 
territories, each having its governor, House of Representatives, 
and delegates to the general Congress, which is held in Washing- 
ton, a city whose area is not included in any of these States. Be- 
ginning from the north, these States are: Maine, Vermon[t], 
New-Hampshire, Massassuchetts, Connecticut, Rhode-Island, 
New-Yorck, Ohio, Pensylvania, New-Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Indiana-Territory, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennesee, Illinois- 
Territory, Nord-Carolina, South-Carolina, Georgia, Mississipi- 
Territory, Louisiana. 

You know that the Congress every four years names a presi- 
dent, who directs the general administration of the States. He 
can be reflected only once, after which, according to the example 
given by the wise Washington, he is no longer eligible. 

The government of this country is the mildest that one can 
imagine and hardly perceptible to an upright man ; he lives happy 
and tranquil, for all opinions are tolerated here, and all religions 
are permitted. The American, who is generally dispassionate, 
occupies himself with his business for a part of the day, and the 
rest he spends with his family, which generally includes a wife 
who, without busying herself very much over those small tasks 
so dear to our European women, oversees the conduct of the 
house and the education of the children. Although the latter are 
never beaten, they are not markedly affectionate, but obey 
passively. 

Social gatherings are rare, cold, and ceremonious, lasting only 
until ten o'clock in the evening. 2 However, one sees festivities 
at which much pleasure is had in dancing, an amusement pretty 

1 See also author's appended note, p. 185. 

2 Isaac Weld had earlier written: "Among the uppermost circles in Philadelphia, pride* 
haughtiness, and ostentation are conspicuous. ... In the manners of the people in general 
there is a coldness and reserve, as if they were suspicious of some designs against them, 
which chills to the very heart those who come to visit them. In their private societies a 
tristesse is apparent, near which mirth and gaiety can never approach" (Travels through the 
States of North America [1807], I, 21-22). Other accounts of Philadelphia society are to 
be found in Francis Hall, Travels m Canada, and the United States (1818), chap, xxv, and 
John Palmer, Journal of Travels in the United States (1818), chap. xbc. 
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well liked. As for the common people, they go and drink beer in 
what they call cellars, located immediately below the ground 
floor, which begins only after a flight of six or seven steps. 
There they read the newspapers, or else gather in the taverns or 
roadside inns on the outskirts of the city. Liberty, guided by the 
phlegmatic spirit of the inhabitants, has by no means degenerated 
into license. Only rarely have I seen two angry individuals ; even 
the children play little, or do so in a way that might be called 
"proper." During my trip I have been able to notice the correct- 
ness of the observation that others have already made on the 
quality of gentleness spread all through the animal kingdom of 
North-America. 3 I have seen few vicious bulls or horses ; even 
the wild beasts seem to be less ferocious here than elsewhere. 
The cruelty of the Indian at war proceeds from reflection rather 
than from a violent temperament. 

From whatever country a man may be, he is well received in 
this one, especially if he comes with the intention of settling 
down. The educated class, that of the wealthier and more re- 
spectable folk, gives us a warm welcome and even honors us. But 
let no one arrive in America with the idea that, having been a 
man of mediocre talents in Europe, he will here be considered 
superior; let him not imagine that he is going to find himself 
thrown with semisavages, for then he would be, as several have 
already found out, completely disappointed. Everything is so 
nicely directed toward the public good, everything is so exactly 
in its place, so well ordered and without confusion and difficulty 
withal, that one experiences, according to his character, a feeling 
of envy or of admiration. Here is found the touchstone of talent. 
In order to pass for one who knows how to do a thing, it is neces- 
sary to do it ; otherwise, no reputation and no fortune. This ex- 
plains why so many pretentious people have suddenly left 
America. No doubt you are going to accuse me of partiality ; but 
no, I have my share of reproaches to make to this people I love. 
Their stiffness when first approached, their glacial reserve, 
which can often be called haughtiness and presumption, are un- 
bearable, the more so because these faults usually advertise a 
worthlessness that they wish to hide. 

Since everyone is devoted to commerce, posts in the adminis- 
tration, far from being held by men of distinguished merit, often 

3 Cf. above, p. 22, and note. 
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go to writers who, without having any great talent, find them- 
selves thus capable of attaining the most eminent positions even 
that of president. The American is well informed. He does not 
create difficulties, but approaches every sort of problem with 
confidence. He succeeds in the application of the exact sciences, 
in which he seems to excel. The study of Latin is little culti- 
vated; that is why so many Europeans, who believe that they 
have received a good education because they have learned that 
language, have considered Americans ignorant. 4 It seems to me 
that they should be judged quite otherwise. 

It is at Philadelphia that they made the first octant, which 
sailors use today ; it is an American, Franklin, who was first able 
to rob the clouds of their lightning. Finally, it is in America that 
the noble invention of the steamboat has best succeeded. 

I shall not attempt to refute one rather general opinion of the 
Americans : they are accused of having little candor in business, 5 
of evaluating everything in terms of money, and of holding noth- 
ing in esteem so much as wealth. I shall only ask those who have 
judged them thus, if they have carefully examined their own 
countries. I might add that the American, like all men, flatters 
himself into believing that he has qualities that he actually does 
not have ; he often wants to appear lively, witty, and frivolous, 
or else he goes the other way and seems to scorn what he despairs 
of eventually acquiring. 

Here all religions have their churches and meeting-houses. 
Sunday is very curious in Philadelphia. The Anglicans do not 
go out except to attend church; the rest of the day they read the 
Bible. I am not too sure why they perform this act of piety in 
their doorways or windows. The Negroes, well dressed and 
generally Catholics, use this day for promenading, and their 
wives and daughters, dressed in white, ramble about the streets 
of Philadelphia. The population of this class is increasing to 
such a point that it is beginning, so I hear, to trouble the govern- 



4 For example, Fearon observed in his Sketches of America (1818), p. 390: **. . . the 
mind of the American nation is scarcely alive to an enjoyment of the more noble productions 
of art, or the higher walks of mental cultivation.'* Charles Dickens haughtily remarked 
some years later that "the love of trade is a reason why the literature of America is to 
remain forever unprotected: 'For we are a trading people, and don't care for poetry . . .* ** 
(American Notes, chap, xviii). 

5 Dickens, again, found that among the Americans "another prominent feature Is the 
love of 'smart* dealing, which gilds over many a swindle and gross breach of trust . . /* 
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ment, which would like to buy them a piece of land on the 
African coast. 

Philadelphia has two rather well-built theaters. In one of 
them 6 they play tragedies and comedies ; the other is a circus, 7 
where one sees nearly all the feats of skill, rope-walking, and 
exhibitions of horseback riding with which we are familiar in 
Europe. It is a French troupe which has the privilege of offer- 
ing this spectacle to the Americans. However, an Englishman 
has quite recently arrived with a great number of horses and 
"artists." One of them, the clown, performs a trick that I had 
never seen: standing on the crupper of a galloping horse, he 
throws himself backwards in a somersault and drops to the 
ground on his feet. 

To come to the end, finally, of the sketch that I am giving you 
of the character and habits of the Americans, I shall say that 
their customs are too genuinely English to admit of any sincere 
hatred for the people who introduce them; I assure you (and no 
American will contradict me) that an Englishman can disembark 
here with the most extraordinary fashions without exciting 
laughter, and that the case is quite different with a Frenchman 
or any other. But reason tells the Americans that they must not, 
that they ought not to love this people, and for that reason they 
will perhaps be more constant in the feeling that leads to their 
avoidance of them. 

There is just now a great number of French officers in Phila- 
delphia; they are preparing to leave for an expedition in Texas, 
between New-Mexico and Louisiana. In this city I have been 
very glad to see M. de Grouchy, son of the general of that name, 
for I had served in his regiment. After worthily defending his 
father in Europe, he has come to see him in exile. 8 

The season being well advanced, I decided to leave on a ship 
which was soon to sail for Leghorn. Since she was at New-Yorck, 
I said farewell to iny friends and took the road to that city. As 
the first time, I covered this distance of thirty leagues partly by 

6 Undoubtedly the Chestnut Street Theater, referred to above, p. 26. 

7 J. West, an English equestrian, opened an engagement at the Olympic in August, 1816, 
featuring one Campbell, an "extremely clever" clown, together with "a splendid stud of 
different colored horses** (James, Old Drury of Philadelphia, p. 26). 

8 Under the Second Restoration, the Marquis Emmanuel de Grouchy (1766-1847), French 
marshal whose failure to appear with his forces at Waterloo contributed to Napoleon's 
defeat, spent five years in the United States as an exile, residing in Philadelphia. His son, 
Colonel (later General) Alphonse Grouchy, accompanied him to America. 
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stage and partly by steamboat. The wind was unfavorable, so 
I again looked about New-Yorck, which is perhaps livelier and 
gayer than Philadelphia, although less regularly laid out. One 
of my acquaintances took me to see, near Long-Island, the steam 
frigate constructed by Fulton. 9 She is 150 feet long, and her 
beam seems to me out of proportion. Her thick sides make her 
safe from cannon; neither is the machinery, located in the in- 
terior, in any danger from that source. The officer who re- 
ceived us pointed out that the boat is rounded at both ends, and 
can travel at will in either direction. This kind of floating fort 
will be of great utility in the defense of the coasts. If the enemy 
try to come aboard, they can be inundated at once with boiling 
water. Her crew in time of war is to number eight hundred men. 
She is called Fulton the First. I have not heard of any others 
being undertaken. 

The evening of October 5. 

The wind is favorable, and I embark tomorrow on the 
Kentucky -Belle, a brig of 250 tons, of fine construction and al- 
most new. Her captain enjoys an excellent reputation. Before 
two months have passed, I hope to write to you from Leghorn. 

I have the honor, etc. 



* The Fulton the First, originally named Demologus ("Voice of the People"), was launched 
in 1814. She was 156 feet long and 56 feet in beam and was equipped with "an engine 
for throwing an immense column of hot water upon the decks or through ports of an 
opponent." Captain David Porter reported to the Secretary of the Navy that "the manner 
it is intended to secure her machinery from the gunners* shot, leaves no apprehension for its 
safety/* The examining commissioners described the boat as "a structure resting on two 
boats, keels separated from end to end by a canal 15 feet wide and 60 feet long. . . . The 
main or gun deck, supporting her armament, is protected by a bulwark four feet ten inches 
thick, of solid timber. , . . She has two bowsprits and gibs and four rudders, two at 
each extremity of the boat so that she can be steered either end foremost." The Fulton 
blew up at her docks in June, 1829, apparently the victim of incendiarism (Gould, Fifty Years 
on the Mississippi, pp. 135-36). For a further account and also a plan of the ship, see 
Dickinson, Robttrt Fulton, chap, xi, and The New International Encyclopedia, art. "United 
States (Navy')." An early print showing the launching of the Demologus is reproduced in 
Flexner, Steamboats Come True, facing p. 42. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 

At the end of his second volume (pp. 381-404), Montule ap- 
pended the following notes relating to his American tour: 
"Quakers," "Mammoth/' "Corn," "Manners and Customs of the 
Indians" (derived from the French translation of a History of 
North and South America) , "An Indian's Account of a Trip to 
Albany" (cited from the works of Benjamin Franklin), "On 
Mackenzie, Clark, and Lewis" (from the journal of Lewis and 
Clark), "Water-serpent," "Rattlesnakes," "[Indian] Fortifica- 
tions and Tombs," and "Character of the Anglo-Americans." 
The majority of these notes contain information which is either 
secondhand or, for the modern reader, merely commonplace. 
For that reason, only the last four are reproduced here, in their 

proper order. 

# # * 

RATTLESNAKES. [See above, p. 117.] General Montillo, a 
Spaniard who lives on the northern coast of South- America, told 
me a very curious anecdote concerning rattlesnakes. Speaking 
to him of the one that had killed my dog on the Ohio, he showed 
me two scars on his arm, and said that by means of an inoculation 
(which accounted for the scars) the poison of this snake could 
have no effect on him. He assured me that all his servants, and 
most of the inhabitants of his locality, were similarly inoculated 
with the juice of a species of climbing plant whose beneficial 
properties had been discovered by pure chance. A Negro in the 
woods (and the Negro is very observant) saw a vulture battling 
a rattlesnake. When the latter bit it several times, the bird 
pecked at a vine, rubbed the wounded parts, and returned to the 
attack. They tried injecting the juice of this plant into dogs and 
other animals, which were then exposed to snake bites. Not one 
of them died, and the remedy was henceforth considered infallible. 

They say also that there is a plant whose juice is a specific 
against the diseases with which Christopher Columbus' return- 
ing ship infected Europe. 

[INDIAN] FORTIFICATIONS AND TOMBS. [See above, p. 133.] 
The Cherokees, who say they came originally from Mexico, de- 
clare that their ancestors found these monuments exactly in their 
present form. Every day new ones are discovered from Florida 

(184) 
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to the Missouri, and from there to Lake Erie. All this vast ex- 
panse, then, was inhabited by a people far greater in numbers 
than those who are there now. Major Hart 1 was the first to 
speak of the fortifications and mounds ; he has drawn the plan of 
several, and one can readily see that the former constituted a 
fairly well-ordered combination of defenses. 

No iron objects have come to light; but several vessels of an 
unknown form have been found, as well as coffins of glazed terra 
cotta containing human bodies. It appears also that shoulder 
blades of deer were used for turning over the soil. 

In Europe we have a great number of similar mounds, and I 
believe that by excavating them one would find certain objects 
which would add to our knowledge. Could it be that the earth 
was long inhabited by people to whom fire, and, consequently, 
metals, were unknown? Is not this kind of monument a vestige 
of their having passed across our globe? 

WATER-SERPENT. [See above, p. 153.] On my return to Phila- 
delphia, I was not a little surprised to hear that near Boston 2 
there had appeared an enormous serpent of exactly the same 
description as the one at Erie. This suggested to me the follow- 
ing reflections : How does this happen to be the only serpent that 
has been seen in the ocean? If the sea is its natural habitat, why 
does it always stay near the shore? Is it not, rather, a fresh- 
water creature which later approaches the mouths of rivers? 
Could it not be born in the upper Great Lakes and, carried along 
by the current, reach the St.-Lawrence River and thence the sea? 
There is the problem of passing the falls of the Niagara, and this 
is, I admit, an embarrassing one; but the depth of the water 
flowing over the middle of this cataract is such that I do not 
believe it impossible for a serpent of this size to go over with- 
out being broken to pieces. Moreover, I offer this only as a con- 
jecture ; yet it is true that the almost simultaneous appearance of 
two such amazing and similar animals will always remain a most 
remarkable circumstance. 

CHARACTER OF THE ANGLO-AMERICANS. [See above, p. 179.] 
What I have said about the character and manners of the in- 



1 Jonathan Hart, or Heart (1748-91), who accompanied General St. Glair's expedition 
against the Miami Indians. His plan of mounds near Marietta, Ohio, appeared in the 
Columbian Magazine of May, 1787. 

2 A Boston newspaper's account of this curiosity, dated September 1, 1817, is reprinted 
in John Palmer's Journal of Travels in the United States (1818), pp. 193-94. 
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habitants of the United-States is in such striking contrast with 
the remarks published by men of various countries and opinions 
that I believe I should add something further. 

One should note, first of all, that the majority of those writers 
have seen only the ports of the United-States Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, New-Yorck, etc, ; that the government of the country is so 
essentially free, that it has permitted adventurers from the world 
at large to come there and try their skill. Similarity of language 
naturally brings them into contact with the European visitor; 
and since they use every means to make a fortune within a short 
space of time, a fortune which allows them to return home in 
some esteem, the visitor is often misled. Far from censuring 
those individuals who merit it, he blames, after going back to 
Europe, the whole and completely innocent nation. 

There is no people'more aboveboard in their business dealings 
than the American of the interior. He is magnanimous in a dis- 
interested manner, and I shall cite several facts to prove that his 
confidence is often limitless. 

Some days after my arrival in New-Yorck, I went to a livery- 
stable keeper to hire a cabriolet. I was alone and quite unknown ; 
but he let me have one without the slightest difficulty, and I 
returned only that evening, and very late. All who present them- 
selves are treated with the same courtesy. 

While in Philadelphia I called on an American to ask him if 
he would accept custody of some money that I did not want to 
carry with me. He told me straightway that his affairs were in 
a most deplorable state, that a series of misfortunes had just 
brought him into bankruptcy, and that he neither could nor 
would take charge of my funds. Unfortunately for humanity, 
such generous conduct is rather rare; although it is but the ex- 
pression of honor, yet it is none the less deserving of praise. 

You have seen that, during the whole of my trip, not one 
American took advantage of my being alone in order to make me 
pay higher than the usual prices. This fact is the more remark- 
able because it is the general rule. 

During my sojourn in the United-States, a European got into 
an unpleasant scrape for which the constables came to arrest 
him. Not knowing a word of English* he was at a great loss how 
to explain himself. He appealed to two merchants, his com- 
patriots, who until that moment had been eager to serve him ; but 
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in the present circumstances they offered him only their com- 
miseration. He went his way, and just as he was entering the 
courthouse he met an American, Mr. de Tracy, who had been 
eating at the same pension in order to learn French. Mr. de 
Tracy investigates the affair, goes to the police station, makes an 
explanation, and signs with the prisoner, who is immediately 
released, a bond to the amount of $5,000, which he would have 
been obliged to forfeit had the man for whom he so generously 
went bail gone back on his word, 

My short residence in the United States could supply me with 
countless other proofs of the candor and honesty of its inhabi- 
tants, who at the same time do not have, I must admit, as affable 
and charming manners as certain peoples of Europe. 
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